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EDITORIAL NOTE 


DOES NEGRO EDUCATION NEED RE-ORGANIZATION 
AND RE-DIRECTION? 


This issue of the JouRNAL consti- 
tutes the fifth in a series of Yearbook 
numbers, launched in accord with the 
definite policy of presenting, at least 
once a year, a rather comprehensive 
study of some particular aspect or 
problem in the education of Negroes. 
This Yearbook is devoted to a critical 
consideration of the topic: Does “Ne- 
gro Education” Need Re-Organization 
and Re-Direction? 

There are in the United States at 
the present time some 111 “higher” 
institutions for Negroes with approxi- 
mately 26,000 students, about 2,000 
Negro “high” schools enrolling some 
150,000 pupils, and approximately 
25,000 Negro elementary schools pro- 
viding instruction for almost two mil- 
lion pupils;—all set aside exclusively 
for the education of 90 per cent of the 
Negro population, and, to all practical 
intents and purposes, comprising a 
system within a system. In such a 
situation, the problem of articulation, 
alone, would seem to warrant a rather 
comprehensive view of the “system” 
as a whole, to say nothing about other 
considerations. 

During the past twenty years there 
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have been some 25 or 30 “national” 
surveys of various aspects of “Negro 
Education.” The earliest of these sur- 
veys was the one conducted by Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones (1915) under the 
auspices of the then Bureau of Edu- 
cation and the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
and confined to the private and higher 
schools operating at that time. Since 
that time a score or more studies, na- 
tional in scope, have been made of 
various aspects of the field. It is sig- 
nificant to note that, with one or two 
exceptions, none of these studies has 
attempted to appraise the field as a 
whole. Each study in the main has 
confined itself to some one or two as- 
pects of the total situation, such as the 
Negro elementary school, or the Negro 
high school, or the Negro college, or 
Negro teachers’ salaries, or some other 
specialized aspect. This fact obviously 
raises the question whether it would 
not be a very profitable, if not neces- 
sary, next step to attempt a more com- 
prehensive view of the situation as a 
whole. 

Thus, the purpose of this Yearbook 
is to take a comprehensive look at the 
education of Negroes as a whole, to 
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ascertain what, if any, reorganization 
or redirection may be necessary and 
how they may be most expeditiously 
effected. In such a comprehensive 
evaluation it would naturally be ex- 
pected that, first, some broad appraisal 
of present status would be both neces- 
sary and desirable; second, that some 
examination be made of the needs 
which our present educational set-up is 
supposed to serve, to determine 
whether reorganization, redirection, or 
merely redoubled emphasis along the 
present trend is necessary; and third, 
that some suggestions be made relative 
to the direction, or form, redirection 
and reorganization should take, if 
found necessary, or where renewed em- 
phasis should fall, if more drastic steps 
are unnecessary. 

Two points should be made clear 
here. First, it is not the purpose of this 
Yearbook to gather additional facts, 
but rather to interpret and synthesize 
the facts already gathered. It is prob- 
ably unquestionable that we have 
enough facts on hand to answer very 
definitely the basic question under 
consideration. Second, it should be ob- 
served that the statement of the prob- 
lem is meant to carry no implications. 
It is neither implied that “Negro Edu- 
cation” needs reorganization because 
it should be different from American 
education in general but is not, nor, 
because it 7s different and should not 
be different. 

The Yearbook is divided into four 
parts: Part I is an attempt to define 
the problem in a fairly comprehensive 
fashion. Chapter I, by Dean Holmes, 
states the problem in the broad per- 
spective of American education, in 
general. Chapter II, by Professor Wil- 
kerson, seeks to ascertain, more com- 
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prehensively and objectively than has 
been attempted before, “the peculiar 
problems of Negroes in contemporary 
American society”—thus, defining im- 
plicitly if not explicitly some of the 
more pressing educational needs of 
Negroes. 

Part II comprises the Symposium on 
the question: “Does Negro Education 
Need Re-organization and Re-direc- 
tion?” For the reader’s convenience 
this part of the Yearbook is divided 
into four sections. Section A, consist- 
ing of nine chapters, deals with the 
question of reorganization and redirec- 
tion of “Negro Education” as a whole. 
Chapters ITI-XI inclusive are thus de- 
voted to the field in general. Section B, 
comprising Chapters XII-XVI inclu- 
sive, is a discussion of the rural and 
elementary education of Negroes. Sec- 
tion C, comprising Chapters XVII- 
XX inclusive, deals with higher edu- 
cation. And Section D, consisting of 
Chapters XXI-XXIII inclusive, deals, 
respectively, with the reorganization 
of vocational education, the redirec- 
tion of public school funds, and the 
reorganization and _ redirection of 
teacher effort. 

Part III comprises a critical com- 
ment upon or summary of Parts I and 
II, just described. In view of the va- 
ried and diverse points of view ex- 
pressed by the members of the sym- 
posium, a critical summary should be 
of special value. Chapters XXIV to 
XXVII inclusive contain critical sum- 
maries by four educators who are es- 
pecially qualified for this task. 

Part IV is a selected bibliography 
of surveys and studies of various 
phases of Negro education. It has been 
the purpose to include all factual stud- 
ies. While it is not claimed that this 

















bibliography is complete, yet it does 
contain practically all of the impor- 
tant studies available in print. 

It should be observed that while this 
volume was conceived as a unit, yet it 
was inevitable where so many con- 
tributors (who have not had oppor- 
tunity to confer) are involved that 
there should be overlapping in some of 
the topics and probably some gaps in 
the case of others. It is the belief, how- 
ever, that there is more overlapping 
than there are gaps. Again, it should 
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be kept in mind that in a venture of 
this magnitude considerable variation 
in treatment will obtain. It is the hope, 
however, that sufficient unity in attack 
and coherence in presentation have 
been observed to facilitate the reader’s 
comprehension of the volume as a unit. 
Finally, the reader should bear in 
mind that while this volume is a co- 
operative venture in general concep- 
tion and presentation, each author as- 
sumes responsibility only for his own 
contribution. C.H.T. 











CHAPTER I 


Does Negro Education Need Reorganization 
and RedirectionPr— 


A Statement of the Problem 
D. O. W. HOLMES 


This Yearbook is devoted to the 
consideration, from a number of dif- 
ferent points of view, of the question: 
Does Negro education need reorgani- 
zation and redirection at the present 
time? The task assigned to the writer 
of this analysis is to raise the primary 
issues involved in the discussion of the 
general topic proposed. In this presen- 
tation, therefore, questions are pro- 
pounded but not discussed. The issues 
are raised but not debated. The article 
is intended, therefore, to specify and 
clarify but not to convince. The latter 
is the task of the other contributors 
to this Yearbook. Throughout the 
analysis the writer has attempted to 
state what his experience has con- 
vinced him to be crystallized attitudes 
on many basic matters concerning the 
education of the Negro as held by per- 
sons and groups both interested and 
influential in this field. 


Tue NEED For CRITICAL STOCK- 
TAKING 


Because education is a dynamic 
thing it is subject to constant investi- 
gation and its progress must be fre- 
quently checked over with a view to 
modification. The schools which repre- 
sent the institutional side of education 
constitute a very important and even 
indispensable part of our social ma- 
chinery. Since society itself is a rap- 
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idly changing organism it follows that 
the schools cannot be static whether 
we conceive of their function as re- 
flecting society as it is or as directing 
us to a social order as we think it 
should be. 

America, during its comparatively 
brief existence as a nation, has shared 
not only the social changes of the 
world but, in many respects, has 
moved with greater velocity than the 
European nations because of the vigor 
of youth and the unrestrained freedom 
of the pioneer. This rapid movement 
in social development has been re- 
flected in our schools which have 
evolved from the feeble beginnings of 
the early colonists into a system 
which, on all levels, has become a 
source of pride to us and of wonder 
to the rest of the world. Untrammelled 
by European traditions, vigorous 
young America has not only estab- 
lished the ideal of free, public, com- 
pulsory, universal education, available 
at all levels, but has actually pro- 
ceeded far toward the realization of 
this ideal within a single century. 

This amazing educational develop- 
ment, carried forward with such speed 
and in such a wide area, could hardly 
have been accomplished without im- 
portant variations in ideals and pro- 
cedures. But, since education in Amer- 
ica, without the centralized national 
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control characteristic of European 
countries, is promoted by forty-eight 
sovereign states scattered over a wide 
area and peopled by a variety of racial 
stocks, the wonder is, not in the varia- 
tion in form and practice, but in the 
similarity in pattern exhibited by the 
educational system of states as far 
apart, for example, as Maine and Cali- 
fornia and as different in climate and 
racial stock as Michigan and Florida. 
But whatever the difference in method 
and management there is one point at 
least on which there is agreement. As 
a whole, the American people seem 
generally satisfied with the broadly- 
stated objectives of their schools, 
based as they are upon the national 
ideal of democracy and equal oppor- 
tunity for all. And in order to realize 
this ideal they willingly pay huge 
sums for the support of educational 
institutions from the kindergarten 
through the university in a manner 
which in some sections of the country 
approaches munificence. In their de- 
votion to the belief that all men are 
born free and equal they have devel- 
oped the schools on the theory that 
the most humble child might not be 
deprived of his elaborately-advertised 
chance to become a great captain of 
industry or the President of the United 
States. 

Occasionally this satisfaction in our 
educational idealism and in the prac- 
tices resulting therefrom has been dis- 
turbed by critics who question the 
validity of our basic assumptions and 
even more specifically, the pragmatic 
sanction for what we have been doing. 
These questions have often been raised 
by hard-headed business men who 
Suspected that their own success had 
been due less to the effect of the 


schools than to their own native genius 
and industry. It has occasionally been 
pointed out also by practical men that 
much of the work of the school is mis- 
directed and wasteful, as indicated by 
the incompetence of many educated 
people in practical-life situations as 
compared with those who had received 
much less formal schooling. The de- 
fenders of the schools, in turn, have 
not only retorted that life is more 
than meat, but have hastened to show 
statistically that earning power is 
roughly proportional to the time spent 
in school and that the college man’s 
chances for a place in “Who’s Who” 
are much greater than are those with 
less formal education. This sort of con- 
troversy, whatever the merits of either 
position, has apparently had little ef- 
fect upon America’s faith in educa- 
tion; for from the year 1900 until the 
coming of the economic depression in 
1929, the attendance in American 
schools constantly outran their ca- 
pacity, so great was our belief that 
there lay the road to fame, fortune, 
happiness, and a white-collar job. 
During the past two decades or 
more the scientific educator has en- 
tered this field of controversy and 
through more or less elaborate studies 
and surveys is himself raising many 
interesting questions concerning the 
philosophies and practices character- 
istic of our schools. The development 
of measuring instruments of various 
kinds and the application of the sur- 
vey technique have, in many cases, 
enabled him to confirm what many 
laymen and not a few educators had, 
for a long time, suspected, namely, 
that our educational philosophy and 
practice, as is true of any other social 
enterprise, call for some fundamental 
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overhauling and reorganization from 
time to time, in order that our school 
machinery might operate with the 
greatest efficiency in view of our 
changing conditions. As a result of 
these questionings we find ourselves 
today in the midst, not only of educa- 
tional investigation, but of actual and 
basic educational reform. The growth 
of the junior-high-school movement is 
a case in point. The revolutionary ex- 
periment in education on the collegiate 
level, now in process at the University 
of Chicago, is another indication of 
our desire to make improvements in 
our educational procedures, even 


though the change is in opposition to 
traditional practice. The plan of alter- 
nating classroom instruction with ex- 
perience in the world of action as 
operated at Antioch College, is still a 
third evidence of our willingness to 
recognize that changes in educational 


conception, organization, and proce- 
dure, however radical, may be justified 
by changing conditions and increased 
knowledge. 

That education is being more and 
more asked by laymen to state exactly 
where it is going and why and how it 
expects to get there is a sign that the 
schools are of vital interest to man- 
kind. That educators themselves are 
accepting the challenge and taking the 
lead in self-examination is a sign of 
vitality; for only the spiritually and 
mentally dead find no fault in them- 
selves and hence refuse to change. This 
attitude of laymen and professionals 
means that there is nothing in educa- 
tion too good to become out-moded; 
no practice in the schools too effective 
to be improved upon; no philosophy 
too sacred to be attacked; no belief 
too stable to be overthrown. 
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Tue DEFINITION oF “NEGRO 
EpvucaTIon”’ 

The Civil War brought into active 
being a new factor in the American 
educational equation. The Emancipa- 
tion of the Negro and the social phi- 
losophy of the South made necessary 
the development of what practically 
amounts to separate systems of schools 
for the two races. In the Southern part 
of the United States, therefore, where 
a large majority of the Negro popula- 
tion resides, the dual system of educa- 
tion is at the present time a legal 
requirement and a generally-enforced 
social policy. The states making up 
this area are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. In 
addition, there is considerable separa- 
tion of the races in schools without 
legal compulsion in other states bor- 
dering this area, especially in their 
Southern counties, as in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and In- 
diana, and even in such important 
cities as Trenton, Philadelphia, In- 
dianapolis, Columbus, and Cincinnati. 
This practice gives rise to problems 
in education peculiar to such a situa- 
tion, problems which do not appear in 
those areas where the separation of 
the two races in schools is neither a 
legal requirement nor a social policy. 
As a result, Negro schools are not only 
confronted with the same problems as 
schools in general but, in addition, 
must meet and solve those arising from 
the policy that demands that they be 
conducted as units separate from those 
patronized by the white people of the 
same communities. 
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Since the states supporting two sys- 
tems of schools are, in general, the 
poorest economically, and hence the 
least able to afford the extra expense 
involved, such problems as the distri- 
bution of public school funds between 
the two races, the enforcement of com- 
pulsory education laws, the qualifica- 
tions of teachers of different races who 
are required to do the same work on 
different salary scales, and others of 
similar nature become acute and are 
constantly forcing themselves, through 
painful experience, upon the attention 
of the Negroes. At the same time, these 
problems demand the most earnest at- 
tention of the general public, of or- 
ganized philanthropy, of the state and 
local legislative bodies concerned, and 
most of all of the school officials 
operating in the areas of separate 
schools who bear the heavy responsi- 
bility of supervising the education of 
the whole people in a democracy while 
preserving at the same time the prin- 
ciple of racial segregation in schools. 
For purposes of effective action in such 
a complex situation, the student of 
education must supply the necessary 
facts. These segregated schools with 
their students, faculties and problems 
of management, curricula and support, 
when taken together, constitute. what 
ig meant by “Negro Education.” 


HistoricAL BACKGROUND 


Seventy years ago the Negro found 
himself emancipated from slavery and 
endowed, at least in theory, with all 
the rights and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. While some Negroes before 
the Civil War had learned to read and 
write and a few individuals had pro- 
gressed considerably in learning, yet 
the best authorities consider it ex- 
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tremely doubtful that as much as ten 
per cent of the Negro population were 
literate in 1865. Many, of course, had 
received training in the crafts by 
working on the job, thus developing 
considerable skill in the mechanic arts. 
For practical purposes, however, it is 
probably fair to say that the race be- 
gan its formal education at the close 
of the Civil War very close to the zero 
point. In spite of the efforts of several 
of the reconstruction governments to 
promote education without the segre- 
gation feature, the social attitude of 
the South demanded and finally ob- 
tained, by 1870, the complete separa- 
tion of the races in the use of the 
comparatively meager educational fa- 
cilities offered throughout the area of 
the former slave states. 

Immediately following the close of 
the War the schools for Negroes were 
provided largely through the zeal of 
Northern philanthropists who insisted 
that the recently emancipated race 
should be educated, first, to save it 
from degenerating into savagery; sec- 
ond, to compensate it in part for its 
exploitation under the slave regime 
which had tacitly been endorsed for 
over two centuries by the entire na- 
tion; third, to provide its own trained 
leadership; fourth, to prepare it for 
effective citizenship. Because of the 
poverty and disorganization of the 
South, attempts to establish public 
schools in that area for either race 
were feeble at first, but following the 
lead of the more fortunate states, 
gradually gained momentum during 
the 1870’s. At the same time public 
schools for Negroes slowly developed 
along with public schools for the white 
population as that region haltingly 
recovered economically and socially 
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from the devastating effects of the 
war. From these beginnings we find 
today, in the United States, over 100 
institutions for Negroes designated as 
colleges enrolling over 25,000 students; 
2,000 high schools for Negroes enroll- 
ing approximately 150,000 students; 
and a large number of elementary 
schools attended by between one-and- 
a-half and two million pupils. 


THE QUESTION OF THE SEGREGATED 
ScHOOL 


It would seem that the first question 
that should arise in the mind of any 
critical educator with reference to this 
“svstem” of Negro schools is the valid- 
ity of the segregated school itself. It 
must be remembered, of course, that 
schools for Negroes are not the only 
segregated schools in the United 
States. The Roman Catholics maintain 
schools of all grades in many parts of 
America, ranging from the elementary 
level through the university. In many 
instances the Catholic parochial 
schools rival and at times surpass the 
schools supported from public funds. 
Denominational Protestant colleges 
are also scattered throughout the na- 
tion and are well supported by their 
respective church organizations. These 
facts give ample evidence that sep- 
arate schools for particular groups are 
no novelty. The distinguishing feature 
of the separate Negro school, however, 
is the fact that this species of segre- 
gation is compulsory and, therefore, 
in the minds of many, undemocratic 
and contrary to the spirit of American 
ideals. The critical educators of both 
races, therefore, should carefully take 
into account this basic feature of Ne- 
gro education from the standpoint of 
its social validity, keeping in mind the 
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ultimate implications of compulsory, 
segregated schools in light of the fun- 
damental ideals of Americanism. 

At least three distinct attitudes on 
the justifiability of separate schools 
are held by persons in this country 
who give serious attention to this sub- 
ject. 

The first group consists of many 
Negroes and some white people who 
believe that educational segregation is 
absolutely wrong both in principle and 
in practice. They argue (1) that since 
segregation is based upon the assump- 
tion of basic superiority and inferior- 
ity any race or group that accepts 
segregation without protest endorses 
and admits its own inferior status; (2) 
that since those in power segregate 
only persons who are socially unac- 
ceptable and dangerous such as the 
criminal, the insane, and the diseased, 
the segregation of the Negro places 
him in this class; (3) that racial segre- 
gation in schools is particularly vi- 
cious because it promotes rather than 
abates racial antagonism by prevent- 
ing the association of individuals of 
different groups at a time when they 
should learn to know each other in 
normal intellectual association, thus 
inhibiting the free interchange of the 
best that each race has to offer the 
other. 

A second group, composed primarily 
of white people, endorse segregation 
and believe that in communities where 
Negroes become noticeable by their 
numbers the separation of the two 
races, in all social relationships, is not 
only inevitable but wise. A majority 
of this group justifies its attitude by 
its belief in the necessity of preserving 
the integrity of the dominant race. 


Many of them think also that, entirely 
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aside from this consideration, the Ne- 
gro is better circumstanced when 
segregated and that a system of Negro 
schools gives him opportunities for 
leadership experience not otherwise 
possible. A large majority of such peo- 
ple are willing to endorse the educa- 
tion of the Negro at all levels in 
segregated schools in the Southern 
area and in all schools in other areas 
so long as his presence is not offensive 
in any way to the majority group. 

A third group of thinkers on this 
subject, consisting mostly of Negroes, 
accept social segregation in the Ameri- 
can situation as inevitable and recog- 
nize educational segregation as a 
necessary corollary. This school of 
thought feels, therefore, that a virtue 
should be made of necessity through 
the exploitation of the South’s segre- 
gation philosophy by persuading it to 
make generous grants for Negro edu- 
cation in order to prevent persistent 
and annoying protest. Expediency is 
its social philosophy. 

We have had 70 years of experi- 
mentation with the system of segrega- 
tion. We have seen it creep beyond the 
borders of the Southern states and 
invade Northern territory. Enough 
data are probably available to aid the 
student in forecasting the result of the 
persistent elaboration of the dual sys- 
tem of schools. Whether its continua- 
tion and extension shall be generally 
approved by thoughtful educators of 
both races or whether it shall be con- 
demned and a persistent attempt 
made, first, to limit and finally to 
abolish the separation of the races in 
schools, seems to be the necessary 
point of departure in any discussion 
of the topic proposed. 

Whatever the answer to this ques- 
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tion, it is still true, first, that the dual 
system does exist at the present time; 
and, second, that without some form 
of social upheaval, which none can 
foresee at the present time, the mass 
of the Negroes of the United States 
must depend for some years to come 
upon the segregated system of schools 
for its education. Having before us 
this stark realism, several important 
questions relative to the education of 
the Negro immediately confront us. 
These will be referred to in the fol- 
lowing order: (1) Aims and Objec- 
tives; (2) Curricular Content; (3) 
Organization. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


Education has always faced a diffi- 
cult task in defining its aims and ob- 
jectives, partly because they are so 
numerous and so nebulous and partly 
because they overlap to such an extent 
as to obscure the lines of demarkation. 
It is obvious, too, that broadly inclu- 
sive definitions, designed to escape 
these difficulties, are extremely un- 
satisfying either for purposes of dis- 
cussion or as guides to action. Such 
expressions as “developing the whole 
man,” “preparing for citizenship,” 
“teaching people how to think,” as 
statements of educational objectives, 
have little meaning to a person devel- 
oping a curriculum or devising a meth- 
od of procedure. It is fairly agreed, 
however, that formal education can 
and should do at least three things for 
a student. (1) It should enable him to 
do better whatever he attempts to do; 
(2) it should enlarge his intellectual 
horizon and enrich his life; and (3) it 
should increase his capacity to make a 
living. The first provides for the im- 
provement of general social conduct; 
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the second for the enlargement of the 
personal life; the third for economic 
efficiency. The American educational 
philosophy provides, too, that the only 
limitation that should be permitted to 
retard the student’s progress in reach- 
ing these three objectives is his own 
capacity and industry. 

In considering Negro education in 
view of these aims and objectives, two 
main lines of reasoning are possible. 
One school of thought takes the posi- 
tion that the education of Negroes 
should differ in no respect whatever 
from the education of white people, 
since any change of a social, mechani- 
cal or cultural nature that affects the 
American people as a whole likewise 
affects the Negro. According to this 
view, those in charge of the education 
of the Negro must merely keep abreast 
of the times and follow the educational 
adjustments made by our schools in 
general in order to meet the demands 
made by changes in the world of ac- 
tion. Many Negroes and some white 
people take this view, not a few of 
whom are zealots for social justice. 
Naturally this school of thought be- 
lieves also in the identity-of-oppor- 
tunity theory which denies that class, 
race or any other accidental circum- 
stance or condition should in any way 
limit the rights and privileges of an 
individual. Thus are the social and 
educational philosophies of this group 
held consistent. 

A second group shares this view of 
essential spiritual and _ intellectual 
equality and the consequent ultimate 
requirement of equality of educational 
opportunity. It takes the position, 
however, that since the majority and 
dominant racial group in America does 
not hold this view, at the present time, 
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where race is concerned, the Negro is 
confronted not by a theory but by a 
condition which must be dealt with 
realistically. This group would survey 
the Negro population, for example, in 
order to find out how many Negro 
doctors, lawyers, preachers, and teach- 
ers are needed to serve the race on 
the assumption that persons of color, 
save in the rarest exceptions, will not 
be allowed to serve professionally the 
needs of the white race. They point 
out, regretfully, of course, that the 
Negro is doomed to the servant status 
in his relations with white people, that 
he has no chance to become a bank 
director or a railroad president unless 
a Negro bank or a Negro railroad of- 
fers the opportunity, and that since 
such opportunities are extremely limi- 
ted, it is folly to encourage the un- 
limited preparation of Negro youth to 
function in situations that do not exist. 
Marcus Garvey held this philosophy 
and offered migration as the only so- 
lution. Today we hear increasingly of 
the forty-ninth state as the way out. 

Merely to mention these two views 
is to indicate that the problem of aims 
and objectives, when applied to Negro 
education, is not only an extension of 
the general problem but probably an 
entirely different kind of problem as 
well. 





CURRICULAR CONTENT 


One would naturally expect to find 
that the curricular offerings of Negro 
schools vary in accordance with the 
attitudes of the several communities 
with reference to the two views just 
stated. This, however, is not the case 
or else everybody influencing Negro 
education belongs to the first group of 
thinkers. For, starting with the mis- 
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sionary schools first founded in the 
South on the New England pattern, 
the schools for Negroes have persist- 
ently followed, in general, the courses 
of study and the methods prevalent 
at the time in American schools as a 
whole. A large majority of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning for Negroes, 
for example, differ from the neighbor- 
ing white schools only in size, cost, and 
the complexion of the students and 
teachers. Exactly the same courses are 
being taught in the same way. The 
same is true at the secondary level 
except that a larger proportion of 
schools for Negroes are “manual- 
training-schools,” at least, in name, 
although such institutions often offer 
classical curricula. Naturally one 
would expect little difference in schools 
for the two races at the elementary 
level and finds practically none, the 
offerings always consisting of the same 
tool subjects in both sets of schools. 

Any student of this subject might 
raise some pertinent questions on this 
point and many have actually done 
so. Thus, Woodson in his thought- 
provoking book The Mis-Education of 
the Negro says: 


Negroes who have been so long inconveni- 
enced and denied opportunities for develop- 
ment are naturally afraid of anything that 
sounds like discrimination. They are anxious 
to have everything the white man has even 
if it is harmful. The possibility of originality 
in the Negro, therefore, is discounted one 
hundred per cent to maintain a nominal 
equality. If the whites decide to take up 
Mormonism the Negroes must follow their 
lead. If the whites neglect such a study, then 
the Negroes must do likewise. 

The author, however, does not have such 
an attitude. He considers the educational 
system as it has developed both in Europe 
and America an antiquated process which 
does not hit the mark even in the case of 
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the needs of the white man himself. If the 
white man wants to hold on to it, let him do 
so; but the Negro, so far as he is able, should 
develop and carry out a program of his own. 


Here is the view of a Negro intel- 
lectual, highly trained, widely expe- 
rienced, and extensively traveled. He 
advocates a different training for the 
Negro for two reasons: first, the white 
man’s education is a failure; and sec- 
ond, on account of many factors, the 
Negro’s education presents a peculiar 
problem. 

If what he says is valid, Negro edu- 
cation most emphatically needs re- 
organization and redirection. But is it 
valid? If not, where are the fallacies 
in the quoted statement and many 
others appearing in the same book? 
The reason for the tendency toward 
imitation, deplored by Woodson, is not 
hard to find. The Negro, recognizing 
in himself a minority group, seriously 
disadvantaged in the American scene, 
naturally strives to emulate his white 
neighbor who, in his eyes, possesses 
everything worth having. He believes 
that the white man’s education has 
made him great and powerful and 
wishes to drink of that same draught 
without adulteration. It is a natural 
attitude and one that it will require 
much logic and more persuasive elo- 
quence to destroy. Shall educators 
definitely set about changing this atti- 
tude and advocate a definitely differ- 
ent curriculum for Negro schools? 
And, if so, what shall be substituted 
for the one discarded? This is a fertile 
field for exploration. 

It should be noted here that those 
who advocate specially-adapted cur- 
ricula for Negro schools justify their 
attitude on one or more of the follow- 
ing grounds: 
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1. The Negro’s cultural and eco- 
nomic opportunities in life are so 
circumscribed in the American 
situation that it is unfair to edu- 
cate him for a life he cannot lead. 
This view is taken by many 
highly-educated white leaders 
who consider themselves very 
friendly to the Negro. This phi- 
losophy rather than attack racial 
proscription at its source, chooses 
the easier way of making the Ne- 
gro insensitive to it through se- 
lected education. 
2. The Negro’s education should, at 
present, be largely vocational 
since any backward people must 
first learn to make a living on the 
lower levels. Only prospective 
“leaders” need any other kind of 
schooling. 
3. The Negro’s education should be 
different from that of his white 
neighbor because he is mentally 
incapable of assimilating the lore 
of the highly-civilized Caucasian. 
Negro intellectuals deplore the first 
proposition, question the second and 
refute the third. Here, however, is food 
for thought and material for discus- 
sion. 
ORGANIZATION 

Again, in organization, we find the 
Negro schools following closely the 
American pattern. In fact, at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, since 
they are part of the public school sys- 
tems of the several states, there is 
little else for them to do. It is quite 
possible that even here some improve- 
ment might be suggested which might 
prove advantageous to the Negro 
schools. For example, the Negro 
schools can hardly follow the consoli- 
dation-movement without great loss 
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unless transportation facilities are fur- 
nished with equal generosity for pu- 
pils of both races. This has never been 
done. 

The question of reorganization, 
however, has been most. persistently 
raised in recent years at the higher 
level where about half the colleges are 
supported by philanthropy. Because 
there are so many small colleges for 
Negroes, poorly supported and poorly 
located, it has been suggested that 
some sort of codrdination of effort be 
attempted in the interest of efficiency. 
This might take the form of such con- 
solidations and affiliations as has ac- 
tually occurred at New Orleans and 
Atlanta; or the functions of some of 
the institutions of higher learning for 
Negroes might be radically changed 
so as to prevent overlapping and more 
equitably to distribute desirable ac- 
tivities. The arguments in favor of 
such reorganization seem convincing 
when the facts and figures are pre- 
sented. Yet it must be remembered 
that while there is one white college 
student to every 100 of the population, 
one Negro college student represents 
approximately 500 Negroes. This 
means that white people attend college 
five times as frequently as do Negroes 
in proportion to the population. Some 
may consider this the proper ratio; 
others, may take it to mean that more 
Negroes should go to college. Should 
they reach the rate of attendance of 
the white college student, not only 
would our colleges be crowded but the 
total number would have to be con- 
siderably increased. 


SUMMARY 


The object of this article has been 
to state, in broad outline but occa- 
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sionally with specific references, the 
question for discussion in the present 
jssue of the Yearbook. Out of this 
statement several questions have been 
raised and others suggested which 
might well direct the thinking of the 
several contributors. These may be 
briefly repeated as follows: 

1. Is it desirable to raise the ques- 
tion of reorganizing or redirect- 
ing Negro education just at the 
present time? or 

2. Is it not best to give this field 
a rest while it recovers from the 
effects of the economic depres- 
sion? 

3. Is there anything about general 
education or Negro education 
that is so firmly established and 
so generally endorsed as to re- 
quire no re-examination? 

4. Since the whole idea of “Negro 
Education” arises from the 
American policy of racial segre- 
gation, should the discussion 
question the validity of segrega- 
tion itself? 

. Since any conclusions reached 
concerning Number 4 must, for 
the present, remain in the realm 
of the academic, is it the wisest 
course to accept segregation as 
inevitable and build our phi- 
losophy of Negro education 
within the framework of that 
assumption? or 

6. Should we attempt, in the edu- 

cation of the Negro, to do the 

best we can under the circum- 
stances in preparation for pres- 
ent needs and at the same time 

leave open the avenues for a 

“divine discontent” and equip 

him intellectually and_ spirit- 


a 


ually to contend for everything 
that intelligent men have fought 
for throughout history? 

7. Should the curricular offerings 
of schools for Negroes differ es- 
sentially from those of other 
schools in the same areas at the 
elementary, the secondary, the 
collegiate, the professional, or 
the graduate levels, and in what 
way? 

8. Do the results of the seventy- 
year-old experiment in Negro 
education indicate that it has 
been, generally speaking, a fail- 
ure? or 

9. Is it true that the “remarkable 
progress made by the Negro 
since emancipation” that we 
hear so much about is due to the 
high standards of education set 
by the New Englanders who 
promoted the first schools for 
Negroes in the wake of the 
Northern Armies? 

10. Should the Negro’s present pros- 
pects in life determine to any 
degree the offerings of Negro 
schools? 

11. Is it possible that the Negro, 
though innately the mental 
equal of the white man, has suf- 
fered an intellectual condition- 
ing through the very fact of 
segregation that makes him ap- 
pear intellectually inferior? 

12. What changes in the organiza- 
tion and distribution of our col- 
leges are desirable? 

A discussion of these issues and 

others that may be suggested should 
throw considerable light upon the 


problem before us and furnish valu- 
able material for effective action. 








CHAPTER II 


A Determination of the Peculiar Problems 
of Negroes in Contemporary 


American Society’ 
D. A. WILKERSON 


THE PROBLEM 


Any complete answer to the ques- 
tion: “Does Negro Education Need 
Reorganization and _ Redirection?” 
must depend, among other things, upon 
the answer given to another major is- 
sue in Negro education: Do the ad- 
justment problems of Negroes in 
American society demand special 


adaptations in their education? If the 
question is answered negatively, then, 
the problem of this Yearbook may be 
resolved by an evaluation of the de- 
gree to which current practice in the 


education of Negroes furthers achieve- 
ment of the objectives of American 
education generally. On the other 
hand, an affirmative answer would im- 
pel the added responsibility of ap- 
praising the extent to which present 
practice in Negro education incor- 
porates adaptations to meet the al- 
leged peculiar social needs of the race. 
That the issue is clearly drawn 
among commentators on Negro life 
and education is evident from the fol- 
lowing two groups of quotations. 


Special Adaptations Needed— 


[Regarding the excessive rate of infant mor- 
tality among Negroes] The small percent- 
age of children who reach the high school 


1 Acknowledgment is made of the invaluable 
assistance of Miss Bessie M. Davis, graduate stu- 
dent of Education, Howard University, who col- 
lected the majority of the data used in this inves- 
tigation and rendered great aid in effecting their 
organization, 
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years should be remembered in planning cur- 
riculum adaptations to meet this situation. 
The lower grades must be depended upon, if 
the mass of Negro children is to be reached. 
—Bond’ 


. To the extent that problems are peculiar 
to the Negro and his relationship to the body 
politic abnormal, Negro educators should 
acknowledge the situation, face the facts, 
and devise ways and means of facilitating 
the personal and social integration of the 
race.—Caliver*® 


. Where the status of Negroes in the com- 
munity situation is fixed by powerful tradi- 
tional attitudes, and when these prevent full 
participation in the culture, there should be 
special Negro education —C. S. Johnson‘ 


But we need not only an education that will 
enable us to meet the general situation as 
American citizens, we need also an education 
that will enable us to meet our peculiar situa- 
tions as Negro Americans——J. W. Johnson’ 


In what I consider its failure to lay sufficient 
emphasis upon certain aspects of life of 
peculiar interest to the Negro, the Negro 
college of the past has not provided its 
graduates with all of the educational equip- 
ment necessary to enable them to adjust 
themselves fully to the life which the Negro 
must live-——Moton® 


Under the circumstances [i.e. “barriers” faced 
by Negroes in the South], common sense 


2H. M. Bond, The Education of the Negro in 
the American Social Order, New York: Prentice- 
Hall (1934), p. 433. 

* Ambrose Caliver, 
Philosophy of Negro Education,” 
NEGRO EDUCATION, 2: 432-47, O 1933. 

‘Cc. 8. Johnson, ‘ ‘The Education of Se Negro 
Child,” Opportunity, 14:38-41, 61, F 19 

5 J, Johnson, Negro Americans, Ww “se Now?. 
New York: Viking Press (1934), p. 45. 

*R. R. Moton, ‘Negro Higher and Professional 
Education in 1943,’ JOURNAL OF NEGRO EpDUCA- 
TION, 2:397-402, JI 1933. 
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would command that high sounding theories 
be left aside for the moment, and an 
emergency and emergence programme be 
framed. Such a plan does not now exist any- 
where in Negro education—Schrieke’ 


It is therefore the basic point of view of this 
yearbook that while the general objectives of 
all education in this country are and should 
be the same, yet the social, political, and 
economic conditions under which these ob- 
jectives must be realized in the case of 
Negroes, are relatively so disadvantageous 
as to constitute an educational problem that 
cannot be left to incidental treatment.— 
Thompson‘ 


Special Adaptations Not Needed— 


It is the opinion of the writer that there is 
not a great difference between the activities 
which are best suited to translate our com- 
mon ideals into teachable form, where Negro 
and white children are concerned. Most of 
the different “needs” are those of economic 
dissimilarities, and not of race —Bond’ 


A differentiated curriculum must find its only 
justification in a clear demonstration of 
unique social and occupational need—Bond” 


...A critical examination of the two major 
hypotheses upon which differentiation on the 
basis of race is advocated; namely, that the 
Negro is not educable to the extent of suc- 
cessful completion of an elementary educa- 
tion, because of his mental inferiority; and 
that the Negro possesses certain racial needs 
that demand a differentiated elementary 
education for him has found these assump- 
tions unwarranted —Daniel™ 


It is my firm belief that there should be no 
separate type of education for the Negro— 
Moton” 


By implication, if not explicitly, 
both groups of quotations seem to ac- 
cept the principle that if the needs of 


_.."B. Schrieke, Alien Americans, New York: 
Viking Press 1936, p. 172. 

80. H. Thompson, “A Critical Survey of the 
Negro Elementary School: Introduction,” Jour- 
NAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 1:101-107, Jl 1932. 

°H. M. Bond, Op. cit., p. 9. 

” Ibid., pp. 329-30, 

Walter G. Daniel, “A Critical Survey of the 
Negro Elementary School: The Curriculum,” 
net OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 1:277-303, Jl 

2 R. R. Moton, Op. cit., p. 397. 
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Negro children really are any different 
from those of other children, then, 
special adaptations to those needs 
should be made in their school ex- 
periences.’* The sole point of contro- 
versy is expressed by the question: 
Are there different needs? Though fre- 
quently alleged, the existence of such 
special needs seems not to have been 
convincingly demonstrated, nor their 
specific nature clearly and compre- 
hensively defined. The need that this 
be done inheres in any progressive so- 
cial philosophy of education. 
American educational theory ac- 
cepts with approximate universality 
the principle that pupils’ school ex- 
periences (which, in themselves, con- 
stitute the curriculum™) should be so 
directed as to achieve adequate under- 
standings of and wholesome attitudes 
toward the problems of social life. 
This thesis is given clear expression 
in the report of the Committee on Cur- 
riculum-making of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education: 
It is of increasing moment, that our educa- 
tional agencies be organized for the task of 
bringing children to a progressive under- 
standing of their responsibility for social 
progress and of the problems, practices, and 
institutions of social life. Throughout their 
school careers, pupils should be given op- 
portunities to think about these problems 
and institutions, to develop attitudes of un- 
derstanding and tolerance, and to perfect 
habits of right conduct and creative self- 
expression. Because other agencies—such as 
the typical American home, the press, the 
church, the platform—cannot exert an ade- 
quate educational influence for social im- 


13The fact that quotations from some authors 
can be cited on both sides of the issue suggests 
that its implications may not, after all, be ade- 
quately clarified; that further agreement concern- 
ing them is needed. 

14“The curriculum consists of all the experi- 
ences that all of the children are most likely to 
have at school,” H. Harap, The Technique of 
Comoe Making. New York: Macmillan (1932), 
p. 
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provement, it is imperative that the system- 
atic curriculum of our schools shall consider 
definitely the problems of economic, politi- 
cal, social, and individual life. Only through 
frequent and definite practice in clear think- 
ing and right feeling about these problems 
and issues can children grow in the power 
to meet them.” 


The same principle is implicit in Bob- 
bitt’s suggestion that curriculum- 
makers should seek 

to discover the actions which constitute the 
world’s current life, especially those things 
which involve so many problems and diffi- 
culties and clashes of interest and opinion 
that they constitute the major vortexes of 
the world’s current intellectual life.” 


That this principle applies fully to 
schools for Negro children none will 
gainsay. That it has implications for 
whatever special problems and issues 
Negroes may face will, perhaps, be 
equally acceptable. It would seem, 
then, an educational problem of major 
significance to determine, by as valid 
means as possible, what, if any, are 
the peculiar social problems of Ne- 
groes in American society. This is the 
purpose of the present study. Predi- 
cated upon the hypothesis that such 
special problems do, in fact, exist, it 
seeks to discover what they are and 
specifically to define their nature. It 
is expected that the results of the in- 
vestigation will aid those who influ- 
ence the selection of instructional ac- 
tivities and materials in Negro schools 
—teachers, textbook writers, adminis- 
trators, and supervisors. 


VIEWPOINT 
The logic upon which this inquiry 
is based posits several fundamental 
assumptions which, at the very outset, 
% The Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 1926, Part II, 


. eee 
%F. Bobbitt, Curriculum Investigations, Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press 1926, p. 23, 
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should be made explicit. They define 
the viewpoint from which the problem 
is approached. 

First, it is here assumed that the 
adjustment problem faced by the Ne- 
gro race’? in American society is one 
of acculturation and is_ basically 
similar to that of other racial minori- 
ties in the United States. Thus, its 
“natural history” is held to be fun- 
damentally the same as that which 
characterizes other instances of race 
conflict.18 Necessarily, then, the pres- 
ent study does not seek to determine 
problems of Negroes which may be 
shown to be absolutely “unique.” 
There may be, probably are, aspects 
of the general problem which, because 
of the higher “visibility” of Negroes 
and their historical relations to Ameri- 
can culture, present some situations 
for which exact counterparts cannot be 
found in the experience of other racial 
minority groups.?® However, the cru- 
cial fact of the Negro’s problem is his 
status on the margins of American 
culture,2° a position which most cer- 
tainly is not uniquely his.” 

Further, in the opinion of the writer, 
whether the Negro has social problems 
which are absolutely unique, shared 
not at all by any other group in the 
country, is an academic question of 
little or no relevance to the theme of 


17 The term “race,’’ of course, is here used in 
its sociological, not its anthropological, sense. The 
term “Negro” is used with full awareness of the 
wide individual differences among Negroes 48 
measured by any possible criterion. The writer 
has in ae that vast majority of the race who 
find themselves definitely proscribed socially. 

1% W. O. Brown, “Culture Contact and Race 
Conflict,” in: E. B. Reuter, Race and Oulture 
Oontacts, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934, pp. 34- 


47. 

That this is so is suggested by comments by 
numerous social analysts. The following citations 
should serve to illustrate the point: H. Feldman, 
Racial Factors in American Industry. New York: 
Harper, 1931, p. 288; E. F. Frazier, in: E.. 
Reuter, Op. cit., pp. 191-2; C. S. Johnson, in: 
E. B. Reuter, Op. cit., p. 208; B. Schrieke, op. 
cit., p. 104, 

2 'W. O. Brown, op. cit., p. 42. 

21, B. Reuter, The American Race Problem, 
New York: Thomas Crowell, 1927, p. 15. 
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this Yearbook. If it can be demon- 
strated that the Negro faces problems 
which, because of his minority racial 
group status, are different from those 
of white Americans in general, it mat- 
ters not whether some or all of them 
may be duplicated in the experiences 
of other minority peoples,—or even of 
a few socially and economically pro- 
scribed members of the dominant ra- 
cial group, or whether these problems 
affect equally all Negroes; they repre- 
sent, nevertheless, “social needs” to 
which “Negro education” should be 
adapted. In keeping with this point of 
view, the term “peculiar problems,” as 
used in this study, refers to problems 
which are, in kind or degree, different 
for Negroes as contrasted with white 
Americans generally. 

Second, the position is taken that 
the role of the Negro in American so- 
ciety should be one of deliberate chal- 
lenge to the mores which define for 
him an inferior status, not a role of 
subordination. The history of all simi- 
larly proscribed racial minorities 
clearly shows that, in the long run, 
“conflict,” not accommodation, is the 
only process by which a permanent 
solution may be effected.?? Negro edu- 
cation, then—even though the ulti- 
mate solution of America’s race prob- 
lem must remain in the far-distant 
future—should be for a conflict situa- 
tion, for a continuous “struggle to 
emerge.” 

Third, it is assumed that the broad 
aims of American education in gen- 
eral, say, as expressed by the “Seven 
Cardinal Principles,” define adequate- 
ly the ultimate goals of education for 
American Negroes. The position is 
taken, however, that any peculiar so- 
cial problems faced by the Negro 


—_—_—__, 


2 W. O. Brown, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
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constitute a valid criterion by which 
the specific objectives,?* procedures, 
and materials of instruction in schools 
for Negro children should be modified 
so as to achieve these broad educa- 
tional aims. 

Fourth, it is recognized that the 
problems of race conflict resulting 
from America’s “bi-racial” situation 
call for adaptations in the educational 
programs for both races. Whether such 
adaptations are made in the schools 
for white children, however, is held to 
be insignificant as a determiner of 
whether they should be made in 
schools for Negro children. 

Fifth, as is obviously implied by the 
preceding discussion, it is assumed 
that Negroes can, through intelligently 
directed individual and collective ef- 
fort, influence the course of social de- 
velopment as regards their status in 
American society. 

Finally, no credence is here given to 
the thesis, now in considerable ill- 
repute, that curriculum differentiation 
for Negroes is needed because of al- 
leged inherent differences in the men- 
tal ability or special aptitudes of Ne- 
gro and white children. 

To recapitulate, the point of de- 
parture for the present study is the 
issue: Do the adjustment problems of 
Negroes in American society demand 
special adaptations in their education? 
Upon the hypothesis that they do, an 
effort is here made to determine what, 
if any, are the peculiar social problems 
of Negroes and specifically to define 
their nature. Thus, by implication, the 
study seeks to provide a partial, and 
necessary, basis for resolution of the 


2The term ‘educational objective’ is here 
used in the sense popularized by Harap, Bobbitt, 
and others; i.e., “a specific goal, useful in life, to 
be achieved by education .. . a specific usable 
skill, knowledge or attitude which should be de- 
veloped by school activity.” H. Harap, op. cit., p. 
27. 
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central problem of this Yearbook: 
“Does Negro Education Need Reor- 
ganization and Redirection?” 


GENERAL APPROACH 


The problem here attacked is one 


of curriculum construction. To effect. 


“special adaptations” in the education 
of Negroes entails providing for Negro 
children school activities and expe- 
riences which differ, to some extent, 
from those for white children. These 
activities and experiences are the cur- 
riculum. The general problem of cur- 
riculum construction, according to the 
Committee on Curriculum-making of 
the National Society for the Study 
of Education, presents three technical 
tasks of major importance: (1) the 
determination of the objectives of edu- 
cation, (2) the experimental discovery 
of activities and materials of instruc- 
tion, and (3) the experimental dis- 
covery of the most effective modes of 
selecting and organizing the activities 
of the various school grades. It is 
with the first of these tasks that the 
present study is concerned. If there 
be, in truth, peculiar social needs of 
Negroes, they constitute an essential 
basis for defining whatever special ob- 
jectives (i.e. understandings, attitudes, 
and abilities) should be achieved in 
the education of Negro children. In the 
light of such objectives must any spe- 
cial activities and materials of instruc- 
tion be selected. 

There are many approaches to the 
determination of educational objec- 
tives. Chief among them are: (1) 
direct analysis of the activities of chil- 
dren, (2) direct analysis of the social 
needs of the learner, (3) secondary 
analysis of the needs of the learner, 


; % Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National So- 
~e / for the Study of Education, 1926, Part II, 


p. 


(4) analysis of the needs of the learned 
in the opinion of competent persons, 
and (5) analysis of existing objectives 
as found in, or inferred from, curricu- 
lum studies, courses of study and text- 
books.”> These approaches, of course, 
differ widely in validity and in 
appropriateness for any given problem. 
The nature of the material dealt with 
must determine the criterion of social 
need to be employed. For reasons 
which must be obvious, and need not 
be elaborated upon here, the approach 
selected as most appropriate and prac- 
ticable for the present problem consists 
in the analysis of secondary data.” 
Two sources have been chosen as 
criteria for determining social prob- 
lems and issues of especial significance 
for Negroes. They are: (1) selected 
critical books about the Negro in 
American society, written by eminent 
social analysts, and (2) editorials and 
essays in selected periodicals which 
give consideration to the adjustment 
problems of Negroes. 

It seems safe to assume that if there 
are problems and issues of peculiar 
significance for Negroes, they must 
have come to the attention of social 
analysts. Such problems should be 
reflected in the deliberate judgments 
and interpretations of experts in the 
field as expressed in their books. Fur- 
ther, current periodicals, though they 
probably constitute a criterion of con- 
siderably less validity than the former, 
should, by mirroring the outstanding 
events and controversies of a period, 
prove to be a valuable supplementary 
criterion. This should be especially 
true in case of critical journals. The 


2H. Harap, op. cit., p. 38. 

2% The technique of this investigation is adapted 
largely after that reported in A Determination of 
the Major Social Problems of American Life, 
J. A. Hockett, New York: Bureau of Publica: 
tions, _ College, Columbia University, 1927. 


Pp. 101. 
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fact that, with few exceptions, the 
authors and editors do not address 
themselves to the problem of this in- 
vestigation enhances, it would seem, 
the value of their writings for such 
analyses as are here made. In describ- 
ing and recording the conditions and 
experiences of Negroes in American 
life, and in interpreting and evaluating 
their implications, presumably with no 
direct concern for the issue here 
treated, these writers have created a 
body of data which lends itself with 
especial fitness for use in an inquiry 
into the nature of any special prob- 
lems which Negroes may face in Amer- 
ican life. 

These two sources, then, books and 
magazine essays and editorials, com- 
prise the data in which evidence has 
been sought of the peculiar social 
problems of Negroes. The manner in 
which the data were selected, together 
with their scope, is described in the 
following section of this chapter. 


SELECTION oF Data 


As an initial approach to the selec- 
tion of books and magazines to be 
analyzed, a group of forty specialists 
in the fields of education, sociology, 
history, economics, social work, li- 
brary science, creative literature and 
journalism were requested to recom- 
mend between five and ten books and 
severa] magazines which, in their opin- 
ion, “most adequately state and 
analyze contemporary problems of the 
Negro in American society.” They 
were asked also to arrange the books 
and magazines “in order of rank, list- 
ing the most valuable ones first,” and 
to provide for each one “any brief 
critical comment, say, a phrase or a 
clause, you care to make as to the 
particular value of the book or maga- 
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zine for our problem.” Nineteen per- 
sons replied to the inquiry, fourteen 
recommending forty-three different 
books and nineteen different maga- 
zines.2’ These publications were listed 
in order of composite ranks on the 
basis of the frequencies with which 
they were recommended. 

The books and magazines receiving 
the highest number of recommenda- 
tions could not, of course, be blindly 
and arbitrarily accepted for use. Addi- 
tional criteria for further selection had 
to be formulated. In case of the books, 
the criteria used were: (1) composite 
rank of the judges, (2) the extent to 
which the author’s treatise was critical, 
rather than merely descriptive, (3) the 
scope or comprehensiveness of the so- 
cial problems discussed, (4) recency of 
publication, and (5) whether, upon the 
preceding four bases, another book by 
the author was to be preferred. In case 
of the magazines, (1) composite rank 
of the judges, (2) the prevalence of 
critical discussions, (3) catholicity of 
problems treated, and (4) the relative 
frequency with which attention was 
given to problems of the Negro con- 
stituted the criteria of selection. 

Every book and magazine recom- 
mended was evaluated carefully in the 
light of these criteria. Several excellent 
publications, like Johnson’s Shadow 
of the Plantation, which is predomi- 
nantly descriptive, and hence, less ac- 
ceptable for this study than his earlier 


27The persons who recommended books and 
magazines are: Ralph J. Bunche, Howard Uni- 
versity; Elmer Carter, Editor, Opportunity Maga- 
zine, New York City; Marion Cuthbert, National 
Y.W.C.A., New York City; W. E. B. DuBois, 
Atlanta University; E. Franklin Frazier, Howard 
University; Paul H. Furfey, Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C.; Sarah Ginsberg, Atlanta Uni- 
versity; Howard A. La Perle, Tuskegee Institute; 
W. Jackson, Virginia Union University; James W. 
Johnson, Fisk University; Dorothy Porter, How- 
ard University; Charles H. Thompson, Howard 
University; Carter G. Woodson, National Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
Washington, D.C.; and Monroe Work, Tuskegee 


Institute. 
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TABLE I 
Booxs SELECTED FOR ANALYSIS 








Author, Title, and Publisher Date Pages 





*American Academy of Political and Social Science, Annals, Volume 140, 

“The American Negro” 1929 359 
Baker, Paul E., Negro-White Adjustment, Associated Press 1934 267 
Bond, Horace M., Education of the Negro in the American Social Order, 

Prentice-Hall 1934 501 
Embree, Edwin R., Brown America, Viking Press 1931 299 
Feldman, H., Racial Factors in American Industry, Harper 1931 318 
Frazier, E. Franklin, The Negro Family in Chicago, University of Chi- 

cago Press 1932 294 
Johnson, Charles S., The Negro in American Civilization, Henry Holt.... 1930 538 
Johnson, James W., Negro Americans, What Now? Viking Press 1934 103 
Moton, Robert R., What the Negro Thinks, Doubleday, Doran 1929 267 
Reuter, E. B., The American Race Problem, Cromwell 1927 434 
Schrieke, B., Alien Americans, Viking P 1936 208 
Spero, 8. D. and Harris, A. L., The Black Worker, Columbia University “ 


Pres 
Weatherford, W. D., and Johnson, C.S., Race Relations, Heath 555 
Woodson, Carter G., Miseducation of the Negro, Associated Publishers... 193: 189 
Woofter, T. J., Negro Problems in Cities, Doubleday, Doran 281 
Young, Donald, American Minority Peoples, Harper 593 





* Here treated as if it were a ‘“‘book.”’ 
TABLE II 
Books CoNSIDERED FoR ANALYSIS BUT DISCARDED FOR SPECIFIC REASONS 








Bogardus, Emory S., Immigration and Race Attitudes, Heath, 1928 

Du Bois, W. E. B., Darkwater, Harcourt, Brace, and Howe, 1920 

Du Bois, W. E. B., Souls of Black Folk, McClurg, 1903 

Edwards, P. K., Southern Urban Negro as a Consumer, Prentice-Hall, 1932 

Fauset, Jessie, There Is Confusion, Boni, Liverwright, 1924 

Flipper, Henry O., Colored Cadet at West Point, Lee, 1928 

Foreman, Clark, Environmental Factors in Negro Elementary Education, Norton, 1932 

Greene, L. J. and Woodson, C. G., The Negro Wage Earner, Van Rees, 1930 

Hankins, F. H., Racial Basis of Civilization, Knopf, 1926 

Hill, John L., Negro—Asset or Liability, Literary Associates, 1930 

Johnson, Charles 8., Shadow of the Plantation, University of Chicago Press, 1934 

Johnson, James W., Along This Way, Viking Press, 1933 

Kerlin, Robert T., Voice of the Negro, Dutton, 1919 

Lasker, Bruno, Race Attitudes in Children, Holt, 1929 

Lewinson, Paul, Race, Class and Party, Oxford University Press, 1932 

Locke, Alain, The New Negro, Boni, 1925 

Murphy, E. 8., The Basis of Ascendency, Longmans, Green, 1910 

Murphy, E. 8., Problems of the Present South, Macmillan, 1904 

Nearing, Scott, Black America, Vanguard Press, 1929 

Ovington, Mary W., Half A Man, Longmans, 1911 

Reuter, E. B., Race and Culture Contacts, McGraw-Hill, 1934 ; 

Snanet, W. B., Negro Child Welfare in North Carolina, University of North Carolina 

ress, 1933 

White, W. F., Rope and Fagot, Knopf, 1929 

Woodson, C. G., The Rural Negro, Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
1930 

Woofter, T. G., Races and Ethnic Groups, McGraw-Hill, 1933 

Work, Monroe, Negro Year Book, Tuskegee Institute, 1931-32 

President’s Conference on Home Building, Negro Housing, National Capital Press, 1931 





The Negro in American Civilization; nated from further consideration. On 
and the Journal of Negro History, the other hand, Schrieke’s Alien Amer- 
which is restricted largely to reports of icans, which, probably because of its 
historical research, had to be elimi- very recent publication, was recom- 
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mended by only two persons, was 
found to present such an excellent 
critical discussion of a wide range of 
problems that it was included among 
the data for analysis. 

In all, sixteen books and eight maga- 
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staggered as to provide “coverage” for 
the entire year. Since the JoURNAL OF 
Necro EpucatTIon is a quarterly pub- 
lication, all issues were thus included. 
Because articles relative to Negroes 
appear so infrequently in the more 


TABLE III 
NuMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF IssuES OF PERIODICALS SELECTED FOR ANALYSIS 





Number of Issues 





Periodical and Sampling 


1932 


1933 1934 1935 1936 





Journal of Negro Education 
(Ja., Ap., Jl., Oct.) 
Crisis 
(F., My., Ag., Nov.) 
Opportunity 
(Mr., Je., S., Dec.) 
UM ee ctiyivardrisnce ieee 
(Weekly) 
New Republic 
(Weekly) 
American Mercury 
(Monthly) 
American Journal of Sociology. . 
(Bi-monthly) 
Social Forces 
(Quarterly) 


3 4 4 4 2 
4 + 4 4 1 
4 4 4 4 1 

52 52 52 52 15 

52 52 52 52 12 

12 12 12 12 64 
6 6 5 _ 20 
4 4 4 2 18 
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137 


138 137 130 35 708 





zines, three of the latter dealing with 
Negro life especially and five of a more 
general nature, were chosen for use. 
The books selected and rejected are 
listed in Tables I and II. 

In case of the magazines, the 
chronological scope of the investiga- 
tion extends from January, 1931, to 
April, 1936, inclusive.22 Whatever 
special problems the Negro may face 
in American society may be assumed 
to have been aggravated by the eco- 
nomic depression, and should be 
reflected as adequately during this 
period as may be expected in periodical 
literature. A sampling was made from 
the Negro periodicals at intervals of 
three months, the particular months 
for the different magazines being so 


*See Table III for exceptions to this state- 
ment, 


general periodicals, all issues for the 
five-year period were examined. 

The magazines used in the investiga- 
tion, together with those recommended 
but not selected, are reported in Tables 
III and IV. 


TABLE IV 


PERIODICALS CONSIDERED FOR ANALYSIS 
BUT DISCARDED FOR SPECIFIC REASONS 








Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science 
*Colored American 
Forum 
International Review 
Interracial Review 
Journal of Negro History 
Race 
Sociology and Social Research 
Southern Workman 
Surve 
The Tinian Negro 
The Flight 
*Voice of the Negro 
Woman’s Press 





* Out of Print. 
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PROCEDURE OF ANALYSIS 


It should not be necessary to burden 
this chapter with a detailed description 
of the procedures by which the data 
of the investigation were analyzed. 
The following brief summary should 
suffice to indicate the major steps. 

(1) Each of the sixteen books and 
each magazine article dealing with the 
Negro (not including reviews, etc.) 
was cerefully read in a search for 
problems and issues”® which the author 
explicitly stated or clearly implied to 
be of peculiar significance for Ne- 
groes.*° 

(2) A statement of each such prob- 
lem was recorded on a 3” x 5” index 
card as nearly in the words of the 
author as was consistent with reason- 
able brevity. Also recorded, in case of 
the books, were the author’s name and 
the number of the page on which his 
indication of the problem appeared. In 
case of the periodicals, only the name 
of the magazine, volume, and page 
numbers were recorded. 

(3) At the outset of the analysis, in 
order to provide a check on the ob- 
jectivity with which the different in- 
vestigators interpreted the problems 
and issues stated in the books and 
magazines analyzed, they read the 
same materials independently and 
compared notes. In this manner were 


*% A “problem” is here defined as an existing 
social condition or proposed line of action con- 
cerning which the author expresses or clearly 
implies approval or disapproval, or which he in- 
dicates as representing an especial difficulty for 
Negroes. An “issue” is defined as a conflict be- 
tween theory and theory. A question was recorded 
as an issue, rather than a problem, (a) when the 
author points out both its advantages and disad- 
vantages without indicating his own viewpoint, 
or (b) when different authors advocate opposing 
points of view regarding a question or the de- 
sirability of a given course of action. 

® Eight of the books were analyzed by Miss 
Davis. (See footnote, page 1), five by the writer, 
and three by both investigators. The five ‘“gen- 
eral” magazines were analyzed by Mr. Walter C. 
Cogdell, graduate student of education, Howard 
University, who was supplied with cards bearing 
citations for previously located articles about the 
Negro. Crisis and Opportunity were analyzed by 
Miss Davis; the JoURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION 
by the writer. 


treated three of the books (Bond’s, 
Woofter’s, and J. W. Johnson’s) and 
ten issues of the Nation. Though, at 
first, there was wide variation in their 
“findings,” the investigators came ulti- 
mately to achieve virtual agreement. 

(4) Several examples, showing re- 
corded problems derived from typical 
statements of authors, will serve to 
clarify the method used. 


Quotation: 

The difficulty is with those brutal white 
teachers, met with frequently by Negroes 
both in high school and college, who lose 
no opportunity to browbeat their Negro 
students, and with a student opinion, fre- 
quently created by such teachers, which 
aids in the distortion of the personality of 
Negro children—Bond, p. 338 


Recorded: 
The problem of eliminating the isolation 
and discriminatory treatment of Negro 
students in mixed schools of the North. 


Quotations: 

(1) This brings me really to the end of 
my part of this program but I must 
say for the benefit of the attack of my 
good friend Mr. Harris, to my mind, 
this is our program; so to organize the 
vast consumers’ power of this group as 
to secure wide economic independence 
through the exchange of services and 
the exchange of manufactured goods. 
—Du Bois (In: Jr. Negro Ed., 5:110- 
25, Ja. 1936) 

(2) The fantastic idea of organizing the 
Negro’s consumptive power is now be- 
ing dangled before the black masses as 
a means of solving our economic prob- 
lems—the consumptive power of dis- 
possessed tenant farmers and relief 
clients! . .. Fortunately, the advocates 
of this program have no following. .. . 
—Dorsey (In: Jr. Negro Ed., 5:105- 
9, Ja. 1936) 

Recorded: 

Issue: Does the organization of consumers’ 

codperatives offer the way out for the 

Negro? 

(5) The approximately 1,600 index 

cards yielded by this analysis were 
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grouped into ten or twelve large classes classified into six major groups and 27 
and into a great number of sub-_ sub-groups. The essential organic 
groups. Then, the cards in each sub-  interrelationships of these problems 
group were studied and their common _ prevented, of course, any classification 
problem so phrased as to reflect fairly which could be considered absolute 
and adequately the situation or pro- and unequivocal. 
posal discussed by the various writers. The major classes into which the 
This final statement of problem was _ problems have been grouped are: (1) 
recorded, along with the names of World of Work, (2) Civil Liberty, (3) 
authors and magazines, and page cita- Health, Housing, the Family, and the 
tions, on a separate tabulation sheet. Church, (4) Personal and Social Inte- 
(6) Finally, the 1380 tabulation gration; Racial Stereotypes, Attitudes 
sheets thus filled out, representing as and Beliefs, (5) Education, and (6) 
many different problems, were re- Minority Group Strategy. 


Tue PECULIAR PROBLEMS OF NEGROES 
In AMERICAN SocrAu LIFE 


Problems in the World of Work 


A. Occupational Opportunities— 

1. The problem of eliminating discrimination in the employment and advancement 
of Negroes in industry. Increasing the number of Negroes employed in skilled, supervisory, 
and executive positions. Providing a range of occupational opportunities commensurate 
with Negroes’ varied abilities. 


Annals: 51, 133% Moton: 199 Nation: 132:489; 133:170-71; 
Bond: 7 Reuter: 242 141:649 
Embree: 146, 211 Schrieke: 23 Opportunity: 9:70; 270; 10: 
Feldman: 21, 34, 37, 43, 71, Spero-Harris: 158, 286 170; 11:280; 12:181 

289, 298, 300 Orisis: 39:161; 42:145%! Weatherford-Johnson: 327 
Johnson, C. S.: 87, 103, 398 Jr. N. Ed.: 5:40 Woodson: 14, 15 


2. The problem of eradicating the concept of “Negro jobs,” the idea that Negroes and 
certain types of work “go together.” 

Spero-Harris: 14, 80, 170, Weatherford-Johnson: 57, 310 

171, 180 

3. The problem of providing greater security of tenure for Negro workers in industry. 
Eliminating the tendency to displace Negroes with whites in times of economic stringency. 

Annals: 147 Johnson, C. S.: 99, 103 Reuter: 243 

Feldman: 42 Soe, Forces: 13:100-104 Weatherford-Johnson: 326 

4. The problem of eliminating the racial differential in wages paid Negro and white 
industrial workers, especially ini the South. 


Annals: 133 Moton: 60 Nation: 141:649 
Feldman: 40 Amer. Mercury: 23:329-35 Opportunity: 12:81 
Spero-Harris: 170, 171, 286 Crisis: 40:104; 42:141; 330- 

31 


5. The problem of “industrializing” the Negro. Teaching Negroes how to adapt them- 
selves to modern industry. (Especially migrants from the rural South in Northern in- 
dustrial centers.) 


Feldman: 99, 296 Johnson, O. S.: 103 Weatherford-Johnson: 323 
Reuter: 15, 242 





_ * Read as follows: The above problem is discussed in Annals (See Table I) on pages 51 and 133. It is 
discussed also in Crisis as follows: Vol. 39, page 161; Vol. 42, page 145. 

The frequency with which citations are provided for a given problem may be interpreted as a rough 
measure of its relative importance. It will be observed that many problems listed separately are really 
different aspects of the same problem. They are listed separately so as to preserve the different emphases 
reflected in their discussion by the various authors. 
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6. The problem of breaking down the general belief that Negroes are not fitted to 
perform the technical tasks of modern industry. 


Annals: 148 Embree: 151 Reuter: 241 
Feldman: 49, 50, 53, 55 


7. The problem of eliminating discrimination in the employment and advancement 
of Negroes in civil service, military service, and various municipal positions. 

Feldman: 24 Moton: 165, 166, 168, 170 Orisis: 39:254; 40:34; 41 

8. The problem of eliminating discrimination in the employment of Negro college 
graduates. Providing greater opportunities for Negroes in certain professions, especially 
medicine, social service, and law. Effecting a wider geographical distribution of such workers, 


Johnson, C, S.: 189 Woodson: 74, 177, 179 Jr. Negro Ed.: 4:11; 19; 49; 
Moton: 39 Crisis: 39:253 
Schrieke: 173 Opportunity: 11:167 


9. The problem of encouraging Negroes to use their own initiative in creating for them- 
selves new occupational opportunities. Qualifying for and branching out into the non- 
traditional occupational fields. Developing more outstanding artists, musicians, actors, 
and authors. 


Annals: 15, 293 Woofter: 269 Jr. Negro Ed.: 4:20-24 
Johnson, C. S.: 1038 Crisis: 38:168 Woodson: 110 
Reuter: 299, 304 Young: 543, 544, 548 


10. The general problem of raising the economic status of the Negro. The problem 
of reducing the disproportionate percentage of poverty among Negroes. 


Annals: 64, 73, 74, 86, 293, Reuter: 189 Opportunity: 10:170; 12:88 
295, 298 Crisis: 38:45; 39:45; 40:35; Soc. Forces: 11:96-101; 12: 

Bond: 212, 287, 387 44 108-15 

Embree: 157, 209 Nation: 140:382-83 


11. The problem of reducing the excessive proportion of unemployment among Negroes. 
(ie. During the economic depression.) 

Amer. Jr. Soc.: 37:976-82 Nation: 132:508-4; 133:255- Opportunity: 9:79-81; 10: 

Jr, Negro Ed.: 5:73 6; 7588 172; 11:168; 13:367 

Orisis: 42:141 

B. Labor Unions— 

12. The problem of integrating Negroes into the program of organized labor. Eliminat- 
ing racial barriers to membership in labor unions. Effecting the solidarity of black and 
white workers. 


Annals: 148 Johnson, J. W.: 67 New Republic: 86:123 

Bond: 405 Moton: 200 Opportunity : 10:286; 12:277; 

Embree: 153, 197 Crisis: 39:155; 42:137 3:168 

Feldman: 27 Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:68; 4:305; Reuter: 243 

Johnson, C. S.: 103, 109, 110, 812; 5:11, 12; 43; 46; 52; Spero-Harris: 58; 286; 288; 
397 54; 102 290; 291; 322; 462 


13. The problem of eradicating discrimination against Negroes within labor organiza- 
tions. Providing Negro union members proportionate assignments to work. Admitting 
Negroes to office and to membership on labor councils. 

Johnson, C. S.: 108, 109 Spero-Harris: 251, 252 Weatherford-Johnson: 317 


14. The problem of educating Negroes in the ideology of the labor movement. Eradicat- 
ing apathy or distrust regarding labor organizations. Especially, the problem of developing 
a Negro leadership which is sympathetic with the program of organized labor. 


Embree: 154 Spero-Harris: 127, 133, 373, Jr. Negro Ed,: 5:109 
Johnson, J. W.: 68 469 Opportunity: 9:272 


15. Issue: When excluded from white labor unions, should Negroes organize separate 
unions of their own? 
Spero-Harris: 74, 95 Jr. Negro Ed.: 5:56 


16. The problem of avoiding the practice of using Negro labor to break strikes. Should 
Negro workers participate in strike-breaking activities? 
Feldman: 31 Spero-Harris: 132, 282, 283, Jr. Negro Ed.: 5:56 
286 
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Co. “New Deal’— 
17. The problem of extending to Negroes equal opportunities for employment on federal 
relief projects. Eliminating discrimination in the administration of relief. 
Bond: 415, 446 New Republic: 78:152-55; 81: Orisis: 39:254; 42:142-45; 
Jr. Negro Ed.: 5:40; 62; 74; 7-9 238; 245 
7 Opportunity: 11:167; 268; Nation: 132:441-42; 137:673; 
279-80; 359; 13:186 139:521; 141:503; 142:99 
Social Forces: 13:100-104 
18. The problem of eliminating wage differentials discriminatory to Negroes employed 
on federal relief projects. 
Crisis: 41:236; 323; 42:141 Opportunity: 12:73-6; 13:86 Jr. Negro Ed.: 5:47; 50 
19. The problem of eliminating the segregation of Negroes employed on federal works 
projects. 
Crisis: 41:334 
20. The problem of getting Negroes to apply promptly and properly for assistance under 
federal recovery measures. Urging them to take advantage of available assistance. 
Opportunity: 12:87 


21. Issue: Have “New Deal” recovery measures (especially NRA) been of more benefit 


or harm to Negroes? 
Crisis: 42:141 Jr. Negro Ed.: 5:51 


D. Southern Agriculture— 

22. The problem of eliminating economic exploitation and peonage among Negro agri- 
cultural workers. Removing racial barriers to their climbing the “farm ladder.” 

Annals: 95, 96 Johnson, C. S.: 123, 398 Jr. Negro Ed.: 5:5, 20, 22 

Bond: 414, 415 Reuter: 238 Young: 83 

Crisis: 39:158 

23. The problem of improving the out-moded and wasteful methods of Negro farmers. 
Disseminating information on modern agricultural methods. Providing a more adequate 
corps of trained agricultural field workers among Negroes. 


Embree, 144 Young: 72 Jr. Negro Ed.: 4:18 
Johnson, C. S.: 121, 124-5, Opportunity: 11:268 
130, 398 


24. The problem of planning for the future of the disproportionate number of Negro 
farm laborers who are destined to be displaced with the perfection of the mechanical 
“cotton-picker.” 

Embree: 146 Opportunity: 13:72 

25. The problem of making Negro farmers more class-conscious, rather than race- 
conscious. 

Jr. Negro Ed.: 5:30 
E. Negro Business— 

26. The problem of providing the Negro with increased opportunity to gain business 
experience (e.g. through apprenticeship). The problem of improving the business methods 
of Negro enterprises. 


Annals: 143, 144, 151 Johnson, J. W.: 76 Nation: 132:267-72 
Embree: 157 Reuter: 246 Opportunity: 10:172; 12:80 
Johnson, C, S.: 103 Crisis: 41:264 Woodson: 46, 5 


Jr. Negro Ed.: 4:18 


27. The problem of providing Negro business enterprises access to credit and capital 
without discrimination because of race. 
Annals: 144, 149 Johnson, ©. S.: 101, 398 Social Forces: 12:418 
Opportunity: 12:81 
28. The problem of developing in Negroes confidence in and willingness to support 
Negro business enterprises. 
Woodson: 41, 42 Crisis: 42:137 
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29. Issue: Can there be developed a strong and stable Negro business within the walls 
of white capitalism? Should Negro business seek to develop along the lines of an inde- 
pendent racial economy? (See also Problem 128) 


Annals: 143 Moton: 242 Jr. Negro Ed.: 5:14; 72; 92; 
Embree: 155 Spero-Harris: 466 102; 106; 115; 314 


Opportunity: 13:274 


Johnson, C. 8.: 101-3 
Woodson: 49, 108 


Problems of Civil Liberty 
A. Political— 
30. The problem of extending to Negroes opportunity for unrestricted participation in 
poltical life, especially in the South. (Exercise of the franchise in primary as well as 
general elections; appointment and election to public office) 


Annals: 64, 91, 92 Reuter: 18, 149 New Republic: 82:356-7 
Baker: 251 Schrieke: 123, 124, 156 Opportunity: 9:270; 10:167 
Embree: 194 Crisis: 38:66; 39:158; 40:34; Social Forces: 10:417-19; 13: 
Feldman: 11 42:134; 145 100-104 
Johnson, C. 8.: 840, 348, 464, Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:68; 3:592; Spero-Harris: 385 

466 322 Weatherford-Johnson: 417, 
Johnson, J. W.: 58 Nation: 140:497 419, 420, 421 
Moton: 53, 131, 137, 158, 164 Woodson: 101 


31. The problem of overcoming the apathy of Negroes regarding participation in politics. 
Getting Negroes to pay poll tax, register, and vote whenever they have opportunity to 


do so. 
Annals: 96 Moton: 131 Nation: 141:503 
Johnson, C. 8.: 340 Reuter: 153 Opportunity: 12:375 
Johnson, J. W.: 59 Orisis : 39:254; 40:117; 43:49 Schrieke: 156 


B. Legal— 
32. The problem of insuring for Negroes impartial interpretation of the law by courts, 
especially in the South. 


Annals; 56-64; 104, 149 88-48; 70:194-95; 71:138; 133:78; 531; 134:43-44; 
Baker: 259 73:308-9; 74:147; 276-78; 61-62; 129; 383; 453; 710; 
Bond: 422 77:85-86; 82:230-31; 270- 135:559; 136:162; 258-60; 
Johnson, C, S.: 338, 449 71; 83:58; 85:157; 355; 484; 465-6; 517; 710; 137: 
Moton: 53, 60, 145-47 86:13-14; 355 584; 635; 139:17-19; 607; 
Reuter: 399 Crisis: 39:58; 158; 40:35; 140:401; 141:607; 699; 
Schrieke: 123, 129 255; 42:48; 43:49 142:149-50; 178-9; 263-4 
Weatherford-Johnson: 61, 431 Jr. Negro Ed.: 3:17; 301 Opportunity: 9:364; 12:264- 
New Republic: 66:285-86; 68: Nation: 132:132; 608-10; 66 


33. The problem of extending to Negroes unrestricted opportunity to serve as jurors, 
particularly in the South. 
Baker: 259 Schrieke: 123 Nation: 135:46; 136:486; 
Moton: 148 Crisis: 41:48 137:469; 701-2; 138:3; 344 
34. The problem of extending to Negro lawyers unrestricted opportunity to practice 
in the courts of the South. 
Moton: 146 


C. Lynching, Police Treatment, etc — 
35. The problem of eliminating mob violence and lynching of Negroes. Providing 
Negroes with adequate police protection against mobs, especially in the South. 








Annals: 7 Social Forces; 13:104-11; 124- 719-20; 135:570; 137:635; 
Johnson, C. 8.: 350 32 666; 672-3; 140:2; 539-40; 
Moton: 134, 135 Orisis: 39:58; 41:140; 43:42; 626; 141:116; 503-4; 649- 
Reuter: 366; 377; 388 48:51; 53; 382; 339 50 

Schrieke: 139 Jr. Negro Ed.: 3:17; 301; 587 New Republic; 67:256-58; 73: 
Spero-Harris: 886 Nation: 133:561; 655; 683; 200; 226; 76:197; 78:152- 
Weatherford-Johnson: 59, 61 55; 79:96-98; 81:350 


36. The problem of extending to Negroes fair and just treatment by police. Eliminating 
unwarranted arrest and brutality. Providing adequate protection. 


innala: 7, 55 Moton: 60, 151, 152 Nation: 141:674-76; 142:99 
Bond: 421 Schrieke: 1388, 139 New Republic: 73:173 
Embree: 197 Crisia: 42:145 Reuter: 399 


14 
Johnson, C. 8,: 328 Jr, Negro Ba.; 4:301 Woofter: 230 
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D. Segregation and Discrimination (Miscellaneous)— 

37. The problem of extending to Negroes unrestricted opportunity for the use of public 
and commercial recreation agencies. (Parks, playgrounds, beaches, tennis courts, golf 
courses, theaters, dance halls) 


Annals: 262-281 Reuter: 400 Nation: 134:558 
Feldman: 12, 13 Crisis: 38:168; 39:57; 40: i a 10:271; 11:268; 
Johnson, C. S.: 130, 299, 302, 157; 42:145 13:263 

310, 457 Jr. Negro Ed.: 2:496 Woofter: aa -_ 281 
Moton: 60 Young: 291-3 


38. The problem of eliminating segregation of and discrimination against Negroes in 
the use of common carriers in the South. (Railroads, busses, street cars, taxi cabs, elevators) 


Feldman: 12, 13 Moton: 26, 71, 87, 91 Reuter: 400 


39. The problem of extending to Negroes in the South unrestricted opportunity to use 
public libraries. 


Moton: 107 Woofter: 231 Young: 296-98 
Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:376; 3:15 


40. The problem of over-coming the “cultural isolation” of Negroes, resulting from their 
separation from the white group, especially in the South. (In general; in association of 
Negro professional men, artists, actors, musicians, etc. with others in their fields) 

Schrieke: 174 Jr. Negro Ed.: 3:16; 267; 4: Crisis: 38:168 

Young: 302 89; 51; 501 Opportunity: 14:38-41 


41. The general problem of eliminating segregation and discrimination against Negroes. 
Avoiding legal sanctions of such discrimination. 


Annals: 19, 2938 Spero-Harris: 385 Nation: 133:119; 140:570-71 

Feldman: 11 Woodson: 15 Copeman: 9: 70; 74; 11: 

Johnson, J. W.: Amer. Mercury: 27:92-97 171 

Moton: 36, 44, i9, ‘0, 98, 114, Crisis: 38:168; 39:154; 159- Social peers 13:100-104; 
172-75, 226, 228 60; 161; 40:186; 259; 41: 264-7 

Reuter: 15, 149, 400 53; 149; 2438; 244; 336; Young: % 91 

Schrieke: 123 42:184; 243; 329; 43:39 


Problems of Health, Housing, The Family, and the Church 


A. Health— 


42. The problem of decreasing the excessive mortality rate among Negroes. (Especially 
infant mortality) 


Annals: 79-80, 231, 298 Moton: 240 Nation: 134:588 

Bond: 3887, 426 Young: 321, 324 Opportunity: 11:72 
Embree: 50, 52 Crisis: 39:31 Johnson, ©. S.: 142, 405-6 
Frazier: 61 Reuter: 169, 175, 181 


43. The problem of reducing the excessive morbidity rate among Negroes. (Especially 
from tuberculosis, venereals, and organic heart ailments) 


er og BS 79, 231, 296 Weatherford-Johnson: 378 Embree: 198, 209 
Bond: Opportunity: 10:279 Reuter: 176, 179, 181 
jo alg “6. S.: 181, 405 Young: 325 


; 44. The problem of providing more adequate hospital and clinical facilities for Negroes, 
including facilities for the treatment of the mentally diseased. (Especially in the South) 


Annals: 63, 73, 294 Johnson, C. S.: 151, 185, 188 Nation: 142:99-101; 133:711 

Baker: 251 weetharters.- Johnson: 380 Reuter: 190-92, 361 

Embree: 197 Crisis: 39:356; 42:49 Woodson: 177 

Jr. allay 2: 497; 4:30-39 

45. The problem of disseminating health information among Negroes; eradicating ig- 
norance and superstition; encouraging Negroes to make use of available public health 
services, 

{nnala: 87-89, 294 Woodson: 178 Embree: 55 

Johnson, C. S.: 141 Reuter: 12, 190, 192 
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46. The problem of providing a more adequate supply of trained health workers among 


Negroes, especially in the South. 


Annals: 294, 296-7 Johnson, C. S.: 177, 188-90 Opportunity: 11:370 
Embree: 55, 58 Jr. Negro Ed,: 4:14; 34; 47 Reuter: 192 


47. The problem of securing more complete and accurate vital statistics regarding Ne- 
groes, especially in the South. (Birth registrations, mortality and morbidity records) 
Annals: 27 Reuter: 168 Johnson, C. S.: 151, 170, 197 


48. The problem of eradicating the spurious belief that Negroes are constitutionally 
more susceptible to disease (including mental disease) than whites. Are the high mortality 
and morbidity rates among Negroes indicative of a lesser degree of vitality, or do they 
reflect the lower economic status and poorer living conditions of the race? 

Reuter: 182 Weatherford-Johnson: 231 a Beer Ed.: 3:340-88; 484- 


B. Housing— 

49. The problem of providing more adequate housing facilities for Negroes, particularly 
in cities. The problem of eliminating enforced segregation of Negroes in over-crowded 
settlements. 


Annals: 32, 92-94, 115, 149 Moton 60, 122, 117 Nation: 133:78; 134:588; 
Bond: 387 Reuter: 217-19 137:672; 142:410-11 
Frazier: 127 Woodson: 162 New Republic: 82:209-10 
Feldman: 45 Crisis: 39:61-62; 42:184; 145 Opportunity: 9:174 
Johnson, C. 8.: 130, 200-208, Jr. Negro Ed.: 2:495 Soc. Forces: 11:258-62 

457 Spero-Harris: 385 


50. The problem of eliminating the practice of charging Negroes higher home purchase 
and rental prices than are charged the general population. 
Johnson, C. S.: 215, 221 Moton: 122 New Republic: 82:209 
Crisis: 42:145 
51. The problem of having provided more adequate municipal services and improve- 
ments in Negro residential areas. 
Johnson, C. S.: 2138 Moton: 26, 60, 118 
52. The problem of creating in Negroes greater concern for the care and beautification 
of property. me 
Johnson, C. S.: 219 Orisis: 39:62 
C. The Family— 
53. The problem of increasing the stability of the Negro family. Reducing non-support 
and desertion. Strengthening parental control. 
Annals: 51 Frazier: 147, 200 Reuter: 220, 362 
54. The problem of establishing wholesome family traditions among Negroes. 
Annals: 295 Frazier: 239 Reuter: 15 
55. The problem of reducing the high rate of illegitimacy among Negroes. 
Annals: 50 Reuter: 220 Opportunity: 12:173 
Frazier: 63, 181 Social Forces: 11:249-57 
56. The problem of reducing the high proportion of Negro working mothers. 
Bond: 353 Reuter: 190 Woofter: 192 
Opportunity: 9:267 
57. The problem of dispelling the belief that the high incidence of family disorganiza- 
tion among Negroes is a function of their biological or cultural heritage from Africa. 
Explaining that disorganization in terms of the influence of slavery and the later urbaniza- 
tion of the Negro. 
Frazier: 33, 49 
D. The Church— 
58. The problem of raising the educational level of the Negro ministry. 
Reuter: 327 Woodson: 68 Jr. Negro Ed.: 2:346; 4:17; 
56 
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59. The problem of developing more “religious statesmen” among Negro ministers. 
Eliminating low standards of morality, “racketeering,” and “Uncle Tom” tendencies from 


among the Negro clergy. 

Annals: 271 Amer, Mercury: 23:158-60 Jr. Negro Ed.: 4:55-58 

Woodson: 5, 58, 147 Nation: 142:302 

60. The problem of developing more vital, socially useful programs in Negro churches. 
Eliminating excessive emotional excitement. Facing real social issues. Avoiding a “religion 
of resignation.” 

Annals: 8, 267-71 Schrieke: ae Reuter: 330 

Johnson, J, W.: 20 Woodson: 538, Weatherford-Johnson: 498 

Amer, pl OS S 28. 30 

61. The problem of unifying Negro church organization. Reducing the number of 
ministers and church officials. Curtailing the multiplicity of sects and church buildings. 

Annals: 271 Woodson: 58-61, 148 

62. The problem of eliminating the segregation of and discrimination against Negroes 


in their relations with white church organizations. 
Woodson: 55 Crisis: 39:162; 40:32; 43:39; 
43 


Problems of Personal and Social Integration; Attitudes, Stereotypes, 
and Beliefs 


A. Racial Attitudes, Stereotypes, and Beliefs— 

63. The problem of eliminating racial animosities, prejudice, and hostility among 
Negroes and whites, and of promoting inter-racial tolerance and good will. (See also: Prob- 
lems 114 and 124.) 


Annals: 15-16, 64 Amer. aad 34:73-79; 39: Jr. Negro Ed.: 47 
Embree: 144, 204 329-4 Opportunity: 9: 210: 14:77 
Moton: 53-56 Crisis : 30: 62; 156; 251; 42: Social Forces: 12:413 
Reuter: 13, 388, 391 49; 135 


64. The problem of eradicating the idea of “caste” as regards Negro-white relations. 
(The idea that the Negro should “keep his place”; the “master-slave” heritage; the con- 
cept of the Negro as something apart from an American—a “ward” or an “alien”.) 


Annals: 15, 22, 64 Reuter: 13-14, 361, 149 Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:68; 4:301; 
Bond: 8, 172 Schrieke: 123, 126, 143, 167 809; 415; 5:49; 208 
Embree: 200, 227 Young: 589 Opportunity: 11:167 
Johnson, C. 8.: 461 Orisis: 40:175; 41:147 Moton: 96, 133 
Weatherford-Johnson: 58 


65. The problem of eradicating racial stereotypes which prevent sound thinking about 
the Negro. (e.g. That he is happy-go-lucky, lazy, thriftless, impulsive, child-like, boisterous, 
afraid of ghosts, fond of red and watermelons; that he plays dice habitually and carries 
a razor.) Familiarizing the white population generally with the whole range of Negro 
life and characters. Eradicating the tendency to debit the race for defects of individuals; 
the tendency to classify all Negroes in one conglomerate group. 


Annals: 7, 102 Weatherford-Johnson: 231-32, Crisis: 39:156 

Baker: 251 23 Feldman: 48, 67, 288 

Bond: 387 Opportunity: 10:167; 271; Moton: 17, 18, 28, 31-32, 46, 
Embree: 280 13:184 55, 63-4, 98 

Johnson, J. W.: 91 Jr. Negro Ed.: 23123; 179; Schrieke: 144-45 

Reuter: 398-99 3:203 Young: 111 


66. The problem of banning from current usage expressions which reflect discourtesy 
to the Negro (eg. “coon,” “darky,” “nigger,” “negress”; failure to capitalize the word 
“Negro” or to use the titles “Mr.” and “Mrs.” in referring to Negroes.) Especially, the 
problem of preventing the perpetuation of these discourtesies in the mores through use 
in newspapers, creative literature, art, school textbooks, the cinema, and on the stage. 
Weatherford-Johnson: 62; 232 


Annals: 19 Young: 545, 546 

Embree: 206 Crisis: 39:61; 266; 40:249; Opportunity: 10:292 
Johnson, J, W.: 27- a 91 41:329 Social Forces: 10:405-11 
Reuter: 241, 293, 55 Jr. Negro Ed.: 2:180; 4:170- Moton: 184-90 
Schrieke: 123 75 Woodson: 18; 143 
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67. The problem of eradicating the wide-spread and erroneous belief that Negroes 
are by nature peculiarly inclined toward criminal behavior, especially sex offenses. The 
problem of developing more accurate crime and delinquency records concerning Negroes. 


Annals: 52; 54-6 Woofter: 230 Jr. Negro Ed.: 5:227 
Embree: 212 Bond: 426 New Republic: 69:30 
Frazier: 204 Feldman: 61 Reuter: 340, 349 

Schrieke: 135, 181 Johnson, C, S.: 315, 434 Weatherford-Johnson: 229-30 


68. The problem of eradicating the belief that the Negro’s efforts to improve his status 
are motivated by a desire to mingle socially with white people. Removing the fear of 
inter-marriage as a cause for discrimination against the race. 


Annals: 9 Feldman: 75 Weatherford-Johnson: 320 
Schrieke: 123, 133 Moton: 93-4, 125, 224-5 


69. The problem of eradicating from the thoughts of whites the fallacious belief that 
the Negro is by nature an inferior being mentally. 


Annals: 39, 233 Jr. gy Ed.: 3:319; 389; Bond: 305-32 
Feldman, 61 403; 424; 465; 478; 494; Schrieke: 133 
Weatherford-Johnson: 219 513: 519; 523; 530 Opportunity: 9:3738 


70. Issue: Does the Negro possess certain peculiar special abilities and aptitudes as : 
part of his original nature? 

Reuter: 70 Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:9; 3:423; 

4:501 

71. Issue: Does the Negro still retain any elements of his African cultural heritage? 
(See also: Problems 6, 48, 57) 

Frazier: 49 Reuter: 405 Opportunity: 14:38-41 

Jr. Negro Ed.: 4:502 

B. Personal and Social Integration— 

The problem of avoiding the development of inferiority feelings on the part of 
Negroes. Developing in Negroes attitudes of self-confidence, feelings of personal worth, 
and ambition in the face of social discriminations. Avoiding the personality hazards in- 
cident to “passing.” 





Annals: 48, 149, 293 Baker: 251 Crisis: 39:45; 41:53; 42:137; 
Embree: 205 Frazier: 83 43:49 
Feldman: Johnson, J. W.: 84, 102 Jr. Negro Ed.: 2:3 ned 3:18; 
Reuter: 35 39% Spero-Harris: 385 587; 4:331; 33 50; 433; 
Weatherford: ‘Johnson: 233, Woodson: 2, 100, 109, 111, 444; 500 
40 161 Opportunity: 11:72; 12:373; 
14:68 


73. The problem of developing race pride in the Negro. Creating an appreciation among 
Negroes for achievements of the race. Developing and maintaining respect for and con- 
fidence in Negro enterprises. 

Annals: 21, 189, 256 Moton: 32 Orisis: 39:49 

Reuter: 293 Weatherford-Johnson: 233 Jr. Negro Ed.: 2:444; 330-33 

Woodson: 7, 31, 75, 108, 135, Opportunity: 12:81 Nation: 142:302 

144, 146, 155, 187, 188 Social Forces: 13:257-63 

74. The problem of avoiding on the part of Negroes the development of extreme self- 
consciousness. Avoiding hyper-sensitiveness to real and imagined discriminations. 

Annals: 7 Weatherford. Johnson: 233 Reuter: 408 

Schrieke: 146, 152 Feldman: 77 Opportunity: 9:267 

Young: 586 

75. The problem of eliminating from among Negroes, themselves, attitudes of prejudice 
based upon shades of skin-color. Avoiding social stratification within the race. 

Moton: 84 Schrieke: 153 Social Forces: 12:4138 

Reuter: 325, 406 

76. The problem of reducing the disproportionate crime and juvenile delinquency rates 
among Negroes. Developing moral background and traditions. Providing a wholesome 
environment for children. 

Annals: 52, 62, 293 Frazier: 204 Woofter: 195; 227 


Embree: are, 209, 211 Reuter: 15, 220, 342 Amer. Jr. Soc.: 38:9138-21 
Johnson, O, : 312; 814, 336 Amer. Mureury : 30:189-94 
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77. The problem of developing in Negroes the ability to use money and credit more 


advantageously. 


Weatherford-Johnson: 325 Woodson: 50, 166 


Problems of Education 
A. Availability—~ 
78. The problem of extending educational opportunities for Southern Negro children 
of elementary and secondary school age, especially in rural areasg Eliminating racial dis- 
crimination in the provision of educational opportunity as regards number and distribu- 
tion of school buildings, quality of buildings, furniture and equipment, length of term, 
and piesgeaginosge at public expense. 


Annale: 8, 103, 295 Nation: 137:672; 141:503 Crisie: 38:66; 39:158; 42:145 
Bond: 165, 283, 292-4; 397-8 Embree: 198 Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:135; 161-62; 
Johnson, C.S.: 130, 235, 247- Johnson, J. W.: 17, 42-54 194-95; 233; 275: 423; 
49, 262 Moton: 60, 101-109 2:121; 147; 3:7; 15; 573: 
Reuter: 15, 271-76 Schrieke: 158 577; 580; 588; 4:191; 
Spero-Harris: 385 Woofter: 203; 221-23 290; 322; 406; 5:166 


Social Forces: 11:258 


79. The problem of extending the opportunities of Negroes for study and special train- 
ing in the fine arts. (Music, drama, dancing) 
Annals: 188 Woodson: 79-80 Orisis: 38:168 
Reuter: 303 
80. The problem of extending for Negroes opportunities for graduate education in state 


supported institutions in the South. 


Bond: 365 Jr. Negro Ed.: 1328; 2:2638; 
4:390; 5:166 


81. The problem of extending Negroes’ opportunities for professional education, espe- 
cially in the South. (In medicine, dentistry, —_ work, and nursing) 


Annals: 89, 141, 289, 292, Orisis: 42:14 Jr. Negro Ed.: 2:408; 4:38; 
297 Opportunity : a: 70 43 
Johnson, O, S.: 188, 190 Social Forces: 12:570-75 


82. The problem of reducing the excessive number of Negro theological schools. 
Woodson: 64 


B. Financial Support—_ 


83. The problem of effecting an equitable distribution of public school funds to Negro 
schools in the South. Eliminating excessive and increasing disparity between expenditures 
for Negro and white public elementary and secondary schools. 


Annals: 8, 219 Embree: 198, 205 Orisie: 38:171; 40:180; 42: 
Bond: 151, ove 282, 459 Johnson, C. S.: 246 230 

Moton: 102-9 Reuter: 272 Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:49; 185; 
Woofter: 201, 219 3:13; 4:150-51 


84. The problem of providing special safe-guards for Negro schools in state and federal 
educational equalization schemes. 


Bond: 258, 437, 444, 455 Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:15 
3:570; 4:152; 418 


136; 


85. The problem of providing more adequate state support for Negro colleges. 
Jr. Negro Ed.: 3:255 


86. The problem of providing increasingly larger scholarship funds for the aid of Negro 


college and university students. 
Annals: 89 Jr. Negro Ed.: 2:36 


C. Enrollment and Attendance—~ 

87. The problem of increasing the proportion of Negro educables actually enrolled 
in school, especially in the rural South. Improving school attendance. Enforcing compulsory 
attendance laws in case of Negro children. Reducing pupil mortality. 

Annals; 225, 231, 235 Johnson, O. S,: 248, 252, 253 Moton: 108, 113 


Bond: 164, 215, 265, 289, Reuter: 283 Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:275\ 
292-3 Woofter: 176, 217 
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D. Over-ageness— 

88. The problem of reducing the excessive proportion of over-ageness and retardation 
among Negro elementary and secondary school pupils, in both Northern and Southern 
schools. 


Annals: 231 Bond: 298 Jr. Negro, Ed,: 1:276; 3:455 


E. Teachers and Teachers’ Organizations— 

89. The problem of equalizing the salaries of Negro and white teachers in the same 
school systems. Eliminating the great disparities between the salaries for the two groups, 
especially in the South. 

Bond: 151, 166, 268 Moton: 104 Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:28; 223; 4: 

Johnson, C. S.: 289, 263 Reuter: 248 181 

90. The problem of raising the professional training of Negro teachers, particularly in 
the South. Insisting upon identical standards for the selection of Negro and white teachers. 
Eliminating personal favoritism in the employment and retention of unqualified Negro 


teachers. 
Bond: 264, 269, 278, 279, Reuter: 248 Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:23; 222; 
281-2, 294 3:15; 4:14; 181 
Woodson: 160 


Johnson, C. 8.: 239, 241, 243 

91. The problem of providing an adequate number of teachers for Negro schools, espe- 
cially in the South. Eliminating disparities between the pupil-loads of white and Negro 
teachers. 

Bond: 254, 265 Johnson, C. S.: 244-45 Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:28; 221; 
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92. The problem of providing tenure security for Negro teachers comparable to that of 

white teachers in the same systems. 
Jr. Negro Ed.: 3:17 


93. The problem of collecting factual data on the supply and demand for Negro 
teachers. Developing a national clearing-house for this information, and a national place- 
ment bureau for Negro teachers. 

Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:345-46; 2: 
298 


94. The problem of providing more highly trained faculties for Negro colleges and uni- 
versities. The problem of broadening the social viewpoint of Negro college faculties. 


Woodson: 23; 26, 45 Crisis: 41:227 Jr. Negro Ed.: 2:267 


95. The problem of developing a strong organization of Negro teachers which can make 
effective appeals on behalf of Negro schools. The prob!em of effecting codrdination among 
the five or six national organizations which deal with the specific problems of Negro 
education. 

Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:48; 2:155 
F. Segregation and Discrimination in the North— 

96. The problem of checking the spread of school segregation in states where it has no 

legal sanction. Issue: Are separate public schools for Negroes in the North desirable? 





Annals: 226-27 Moton: 26 Crisis: 40:39 
Bond: 365, 383-90 Woofter: 177 Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:25; 3888; 
Young: 496 409; 2:67; 3:10 


97. The problem of extending to Negro teachers in the North opportunities for ap- 
pointment on equal terms with white teachers. Eliminating discriminations in the appoint- 
ment of Negro teachers to postions in mixed schools. 

42:242 Jr. Negro Ed.: 3:11; 4:429 


Crisis : 
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98. The problem of eliminating the isolation and discriminatory treatment of Negro 
pupils in mixed schools of the North. 
Annals: 226, 233 Bond: 386, 389 


Woofter: 183, 187 Nation: 142:101 
Crisis: 42:231 


Jr. Negro Ed.: 4:326; 329 
New Republic: 76:348 


99. The problem of eliminating discrimination against Negro students in Northern 
colleges and universities, especially in case of medical schools and of athletics. 


Jr. Negro Ed.: 2:10; 3:10; Opportunity: 13:359; 14:77 
4:36 


se 


Crisis: 31:262; 39:263; 266; 
40:33; 41:333 
G. Curriculum and Educational Program— 

100. The problem of adapting Negro school curricula to meet realistically the political, 
economic, and social problems of especial importance to Negroes. Getting Negro teachers 
to relate instruction to these problems. Issue: Should Negro schools set up objectives, cur- 
ricula, and methods which are different from those obtaining in schools for white chil- 


dren? 


Annals: 87 Woodson: 4-5, 46, 133, 145, Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:72; 103; 

Bond: 8, 357, 429, 435, 448 149, 161, 173, 176-77 802; 385; 407; 2:269; 

Johnson, J, W.: 42-54 Crisis: 38:269-70; 41:227; 397; 400-1; 417-18; 445; 

Moton: 27 42:245-46 447; 3:9; 4:31; 51; 74; 

Schrieke: 172, 177 duds 89; 112; 332; 503; 
:204 


101. The problem of extending, in Negro schools especially, the development of pro- 
grams of vocational and educational guidance. 


Johnson, C. S.: 298 Jr. Negro Ed.: 4:4; 28 Opportunity: 13:376 


102. The problem of providing adequate, intelligent, and sympathetic attention to 
the educational and vocational guidance of Negro children in mixed secondary schools 
of the North. 

Bond: 389 

103. Issue: Should the vocational guidance of Negro children be in terms of the occupa- 
tional status quo, or should it seek to direct pupils toward new and unusual vocations for 
Negroes? 

Woodson: 39 

104. Issue: Should the vocational guidance of Negro youth be predicated upon the 
assumption that Negroes can and do perform certain professional services for Negroes 
more adequately than they can be performed by whites? 

Jr. Negro Ed.: 4:3; 4; 77 


Woofter: 186 


Jr. Negro Ed.: 4:2, 12 


105. The problem of reorganizing the vocational education programs of Southern Negro 
schools to bring them into harmony with the demands of modern industry. Providing these 
schools with more modern equipment. 

Weather¥ord-Johnson: 328 


Bond: 187, 402, 411 Woodson: 23 
Johnson, C. 8.: 103, 297 Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:69; 4:190 


106. The problem of providing a more highly diversified educational program for Negro 
schools on all educational levels. (Kindergartens; special provisions for handicapped chil- 
dren, open-air classes, opportunity rooms, nutrition classes; mental and social hygiene in 
colleges; technical and vocational education in secondary schools.) 

Woofter: 212, 215 Crisis: 40:175-77 
Baker: 251 Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:324; 4:28 
Woodson: 38 

107. The problem of raising curriculum standards in Negro schools. Accrediting Negro 

college and secondary schools by the same standards that apply to white schools. 


Bond: 253, 282 Johnson, C. S.: 243 Jr. Negro Ed.: 1342-43; 2:431 
Reuter: 276 Weatherford-Johnson: 243 Young: 453 


Annals: 64, 295 
Johnson, C. S.: 99, 103 
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108. Issue: Should the education of rural Negro children in the South be oriented in 
terms of rural life, or should it seek deliberately to facilitate adaptations to urban life? 
Bond: 200, 201 Schrieke: 191 


109. The problem of locating and providing special educational advantages for superior 
Negro children. 
Bond: 330 Jr. Negro Ed.: 4:155 


110. The problem of having public school systems agree to adopt for use instructional 
materials relating to Negro life and history. 
Woodson: 134 


111. The problem of consolidating the multiplicity of Negro colleges into fewer and 
better institutions. Issue: Are there too many Negro colleges? The problem of codrdinating 
the growth and development of Negro colleges according to some definite plan. 

Bond: 437 Schrieke: 174 Jr. Negro Ed.: 2:4; 3:67; 

4:475 


112. Issue: Should Negro colleges expand their programs to include graduate study? 
Jr. Negro Ed.: 2:328 


113. The problem of developing a more liberal policy in the administration of Negro 
colleges as regards student privileges and freedom of speech. 

Crisis: 41:47; 226 Jr. Negro Ed.: 3:16 

114, The problem of extending the development of courses in race relations in white 
colleges. 

Jr. Negro Ed,: 2:156 

H. Administrative Control and Supervision— 

115. The problem of getting more Negro representatives appointed on boards, councils, 
and committees which plan for and control Negro schools. (On all educational levels, both 
public and private.) 


Bond: 394 Orisis: 39:56; 42:2380 Jr. of Negro E 
3:13 


.: 1:161-62; 
Woodson: 22 3 254; 4:65 


116. The problem of securing Negro administrators, rather than white, for all Negro 
schools, both secondary and collegiate. 

Woodson: 128 Crisis: 42:51 

117. The problem of providing more adequate supervision for Negro schools in the 
South. 

Bond: 396 Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:255 


118. The problem of achieving complete centralization of the administration of Negro 
schools in the South on a state-wide basis. 
Bond: 396 
I, Illiteracy and Adult Education— 
119. The problem of reducing the disproportionate amount of illiteracy among Negroes, 
including both absolute and “marginal” illiteracy. 


Bond: 187 Embree: 209 Jr. Negro Ed.: 1:276 
Johnson, J. W.: 87 Spero-Harris: 385 Opportunity: 10:370; 11:365 


120. The problem of extending, among Negroes especially, programs of adult education. 
Embree: 143 Woodson: 109 Jr. Negro Ed,; 3:584 
Woofter: 176 
Problems of Minority Group Strategy 
A. Goals— 
121. Issue: What should be the goal of the Negro in American life: a bi-racial or 
separate existence with equal opportunities, or complete integration into American culture? 


Baker: 254 Johnson, J. W.: 12-14 Reuter: 406 
Moton: 140 Jr. Negro Ed.: 3:201; 4:4 
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B. Leadership and Group Cohesion— 


122. The problem of developing among Negroes a larger number of able, well-trained, 
morally sound, aggressive leaders who have a constructive program for the race. 


Annals: 7, 286, 293 Woodson: 105-107, 117, 119, Crisis: 38:171- es 39:59; 42: 
Weatherford-Johnson: 420 123, 182 48: 887: 43 
Baker: 294 Schrieke; 155 


123. The problem of developing among Negroes the will and the ability to codperate 
for major social purposes. Developing a greater tendency for Negroes to support worthy 
leadership. 


Baker: 254 New Republic: 85:210 Jr. Negro Ed.: 4:93; 5:46 
Johnson, J. W.: 19, 32, 90 Schrieke: 150 Nation: 141:663 
Woodson: 8, 52, 56-57, 113- Orisis : 38:393; 40:189; 41: Opportunity: 12:376 

14, 120, 12: 3837; 43:50 Social Forces: 12:412 


C. Approaches to the Extension of Freedom— 

124. The problem of furthering all projects designed to promote inter-racial understanding 
and good will. Issue: Does inter-racial conciliation, the gradual moulding of public senti- 
ment, offer the way out for the Negro? 


Annals; 293 mm, Negro Ed.: 2:121; 124; Baker: 249 
Johnson, J. W.: 85 4:307; 316; 407; 438: 53 Woodson: 29 
Weatherford-Johnson: 124 16 Moton: 5, 12, 49, 140, 224 


125. Issue: Does geographic separatism offer the way out for the Negro? (i.e. Mass 
Migration or emigration, “Garveyism,” a “49th State.’’) 


Embree: 45 Schrieke: 153 Jr. Negro Ed.: 4:312; 5:91; 
Crisis: 41:1384 111 


126. Issue: Does the militant insistence upon civil rights, especially through legal defence, 
offer the way out for the Negro? 


Annals: 260, 293 Jr. Negro Ed.: 3:195; 4:52; Orisis: 41:148 
Moton: 115, 116 90: 810-11; 315- 16; Beer 
407; 417; 422; 440; 5:12; 
8 


127. Issue: Does political pressure, the power of a unified, independent, Negro voting 
bloc, offer the way out for the Negro? 


Johnson, J. W.: 58 Crisis : 38:45; 39:344; 41:333 Opportunity: 9:380; 10:71; 
Woodson: 183 Jr. Negro Ed.: 4:314; 5:104; 14:70 
113 


128. Issue: Does economic separatism offer the way out for the Negro? (ie. A strong, 
independent Negro business; “Don’t-buy-where-you-can’t-work”; Negro consumers’ co- 
operatives.) (See also Issue No. 29) 


Johnson, C. S.: 101, 103 Reuter: 250-51 an, Negro Ed.: 4:304; 3138; 
Johnson, J. W.: 17 Spero-Harris: 466 314; 92; 102; 107-8; 125 


129. Issue: Is alliance with organized labor the way out for the Negro? (See Problems 
2, 13, 14, 15, 16) 
Jr. Negro Ed.: 5:52; 56; 123 
130. Issue: Does alignment with radical political parties offer the way out for the 
Negro? (e.g. Socialism, Communism, Workers’ Party.) Is a solution of the Negro’s problem 
possible in a capitalistic economy? 


Johnson, J. W.: 11 Crisis: 38:45 Jr. Negro Ed.: 5:65; 90; 93; 
Schrieke: 153 95; 96; 97: 98; 100; 131; 
123 


CoNCLUSION 


Here, certainly, is a galaxy of prob- tors and essayists, they are problems 
lems. Further, according to sixteen of especial importance for Negroes. 
outstanding social analysts and anun- They are not alleged to be uniquely 
determined number of magazine edi- ‘“Negroid.” Denials of occupational 
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opportunity, violations of civil liberty, 
personal and family disorganization, 
disease, inadequate educational facili- 
ties—to recall but a few—are shared 
in common by many elements of 
America’s population. This is particu- 
larly true of other racial minorities 
and of economically submerged white 
farm and industrial workers. What is 
insisted, however, is that these prob- 
lems, especially those cited with rela- 
tively high frequency, are of greater 
import for Negroes than for white 
Americans generally. As impartial an 
interpretation as the investigators 
could make of the various writers’ dis- 
cussions warrants this assertion. If this 
be true, and if the criteria and tech- 
niques here employed are valid, then, 
these are peculiar problems of Negroes 
in contemporary American soctety.®* 

The reader will recall that a basic 
assumption of this study is that any 
peculiar social problems faced by the 
Negro constitute a valid criterion by 
which the specific objectives, pro- 
cedures, and materials of instruction 
in schools for Negro children should be 
modified so as to achieve the broad 
aims of all American education. This 
tenet appears to be a_ necessary 
corollary of the generally accepted 
principle that pupils’ school experi- 
ences should be so directed as to 
achieve adequate understandings of 
and wholesome attitudes toward the 
problems of social life.** Its validity, 
therefore, may justly be assumed. 

In the light of this principle, then, 
the peculiar social problems and issues 
of Negroes reported above would seem 
to substantiate the hypothesis upon 
which this study is _ predicated; 


32 See definition on pages 326-7 of this chapter. 

%3See quotations from the Committee on Cur- 
riculum Making of the N.S.S.E. and from Bobbitt 
on page 326 of this chapter. 


namely, that the adjustment problems 
of Negroes in American society de- 
mand special adaptations in their edu- 
cation. The extent to which such 
adaptations characterize present prac- 
tice in Negro education becomes, 
therefore, an essential basis for resolu- 
tion of the central issue of this Year- 
book: “Does Negro Education Need 
Reorganization and Redirection?” 


“NEXT STEPS” IN CURRICULUM 
REORGANIZATION 


Implicit throughout this discussion 
has been the writer’s assumption that 
Negro school children are not now 
being provided curriculum experiences 
which prepare them to cope adequately 
with the special problems they must 
face as members of a_ submerged 
minority racial group. For him to 
present a definite program of cur- 
riculum reorganization is without the 
scope of this chapter. Suggestions to 
curriculum-makers for the construc- 
tion of such a program are, however, 
in order. Several steps would seem to 
be necessary. 


Philosophy of “Negro Education” 


First, the basic social and educa- 
tional philosophy of the curriculum- 
making group must be agreed upon 
explicitly. Only a casual inspection of 
the problems and issues here reported 
will suffice to reveal the varied and 
conflicting ideologies from which they 
emerge. What is the goal in American 
society for which Negroes should 
strive? By what “tactics” can they 
hope most surely to reach that goal? 
What should be the réle of Negro edu- 
cation in furthering the achievement 
of that goal? These issues are crucial. 
To their resolution the attention of 
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curriculum-makers must initially be 
directed. 


Special Objectives of “Negro 
Education” 

Second, in the light of this basic 
philosophy, and in view of the special 
problems faced by Negroes in Amer- 
ican society, there must be formulated 
the specific knowledges, attitudes, and 
abilities which, in addition to those 
deemed necessary for white Americans, 
should constitute a part of the “equip- 
ment” of Negroes in their struggle to 
emerge. To be more specific in this 
regard, curriculum-makers must an- 
swer such questions as the following: 


Problems in the World of Work: 


(a) Just what, specifically, should 
Negroes know (1) about racial in- 
fluences which serve to limit their 
opportunities for employment, ad- 
vancement, security, and fair re- 
muneration in the various occupa- 
tional fields, including civil and 
military service; (2) about the in- 
adequacy with which some areas 
of the country are supplied with 
certain types of professional 
workers; (3) about relatively new 
and unexplored fields of work for 
Negroes; (4) about the general 
economic status and excessive un- 
employment which characterize 
the race? What attitudes should 
they have regarding these prob- 
lems? What should they be able 
to do about them? 

What should Negroes understand 

about the relations of Negroes to 

organized labor—not only past 
and present practices, but future 
prospects also? What attitudes 
should they assume regarding the 
problems and issues involved? 

What should they be able to do 

about them? 

(c) What information should Negroes 
possess relative to past, present, 
and prospective federal legislative 
and administrative measures for 
economic recovery and social se- 


(b 


— 


(d) 


(e) 


(a) 


(b) 


as 


curity, particularly as they affect 
Negroes? What attitudes should 
they have regarding these meas- 
ures? What should they be able 
to do about them? 

What should Negroes know (1) 
about the relatively marked eco- 
nomic exploitation of Southern 
Negro agricultural workers; (2) 
about their prospects when the 
mechanical “cotton-picker” is 
perfected; (3) about the out- 
moded farm methods they use; 
(4) about their failure to appre- 
ciate the “class,” as contrasted 
with the purely “racial,” aspects 
of their plight? What attitudes 
should they take regarding these 
problems? What should they be 
able to do about them? 

What should Negroes understand 
(1) about the archaic methods of 
many Negro business enterprises; 
(2) about their special difficulties 
in gaining access to credit and 
capital; (3) about the limited op- 
portunities of Negroes to get busi- 
ness experience through appren- 
ticeship in large, well-established 
firms; (4) about the dependence 
of Negro business upon “race 
patronage”; (5) about the possi- 
bilities of a “black economy” 
within the framework of white 
capitalism? What should they be 
able and willing to do about these 
problems? 


Problems of Civil Liberty: 


What should Negroes know (1) 
about racial barriers, especially in 
the South, to their full participa- 
tion in the political life of the 
community; (2) and about the 
apathy of Negroes as regards ex- 
ercise of the franchise when they 
have opportunity to do so? What 
attitudes should they have regard- 
ing these problems? What should 
they be able to do about them? 
What should Negroes know (1) 
about the prejudicial interpreta- 
tion of the law by many courts, 
especially in the South, in cases 
involving Negroes; (2) about re- 
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strictions upon their serving as 
jurors; (3) about hindrances 
faced by Negro lawyers in the 
practice of their profession in 
courts of the South? What should 
be their attitudes toward these 
problems? What should they be 
able to do about them? 

What should Negroes know (1) 
about the incidence, causes, and 
implications of mob violence 
against Negroes, especially in the 
South; (2) about inadequate po- 
lice protection against lynching; 
(3) about the unjust treatment of 
Negroes, especially, at the hands 
of the police? What should they 
be willing and able to do about 
these problems? 

What should Negroes understand 
(1) about the segregation and dis- 
crimination they face in the use of 
recreational agencies, public li- 
braries, common carriers, etc.; (2) 
about the “cultural isolation” of 
Negroes effected by policies of 
segregation and discrimination; 
(3) about legal sanctions for such 
policies? What should be their 
attitudes toward such segregation 
and discrimination? What should 
they be able to do about it? 


Problems of Health, Housing, the 


(a) 


Family, and the Church: 
What should Negroes know (1) 
about the incidence, causes, and 
implications of the excessive mor- 
tality and morbidity rates which 
characterize the race; (2) es- 
pecially, about tuberculosis, ve- 
nereal diseases, and infant mor- 
tality; (3) about their special 
difficulties in securing adequate 
medical service and access to hos- 
pital and clinical facilities; (4) 
about the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of many Negroes relative to 
matters of sanitation and disease 
control; (5) about probable er- 
rors in the compilation and inter- 
pretation of vital statistics con- 
cerning the race which give rise 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


to the questionable doctrine that 
Negroes are, by original nature, 
more susceptible to disease than 
whites? What attitudes and spe- 
cial abilities should they have re- 
garding these problems of health? 
What information should Negroes 
possess (1) about the special diffi- 
culties of Negroes in securing ade- 
quate housing facilities in large 
urban communities; (2) about 
residential segregation based up- 
on race; (3) about the exploita- 
tion of Negroes especially in their 
purchase and rental of real estate; 
(4) about the frequent neglect of 
Negro residential areas in matters 
of municipal services and im- 
provements? What should be their 
attitudes regarding these prob- 
lems? What should they be able 
to do about them? 

What should Negroes know about 
the high incidence of family dis- 
organization among Negroes—its 
causes and implications; (2) 
about the dearth of family tradi- 
tions among Negroes; (3) about 
their excessive proportions of 
working mothers and of illegiti- 
macy? What attitudes should 
characterize their thinking about 
these problems? What should they 
be able to do about them? 
What should Negroes know (1) 
about the relatively low educa- 
tional level of the Negro min- 
istry; (2) about frequent “rack- 
eteering” tendencies and immor- 
ality among the clergy; (3) 
about the absence of social 
realism and vitality in many Ne- 
gro church programs; (4) about 
the influence of these factors on 
Negro life; (5) about the “over- 
organization” of the Negro 
church; (6) about the segregation 
and discrimination faced by Ne- 
groes in their relations with white 
church organizations? What attz- 
tudes should they have toward 
these problems? What should they 
be able to do about them? 
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Problems of Personal and Social 


Integration, Racial Attitudes, 
Stereotypes and Beliefs: 


(a) What should Negroes understand 


—_ 


(1) about the origins and impli- 
cations of existing racial animosi- 
ties, “caste” traditions, misleading 
stereotypes, and current discour- 
teous expressions relative to the 
Negro; (2) about the réle of com- 
munication agencies in perpetuat- 
ing these and other related atti- 
tudes, stereotypes, beliefs, and 
practices; (3) about the alleged 
inherent differences between Ne- 
groes and whites as regards men- 
tal ability and special aptitudes; 
(4) about the alleged remnants of 
African culture which supposedly 
form a part of the Negro’s heri- 
tage? What should be their atti- 
tudes toward these problems? 
What should they be able to do 
about them? 

What understandings should Ne- 
groes have of the inferiority feel- 
ings which tend to characterize 
members of the race; (2) about 
the achievements of Negroes in 
ancient and modern civilization; 
(3) about the personality hazards 
incident to “passing,”’ and to ex- 
treme self-consciousness regard- 
ing real and imagined discrimina- 
tion; (4) about color discrimina- 
tions and tendencies toward social 
stratification within the race; (5) 
about the excessive crime and 
juvenile delinquency rates among 
Negroes; (6) about the apparent 
inability of Negroes especially to 
use credit and money advanta- 
geously? What attitudes and spe- 
cial abilities should they have re- 
garding these problems? 


Problems of Education 


What should Negroes know (1) 
about the relatively inadequate 
facilities for and financial support 
of Negro education in the South; 
(2) about the difficulty of ena- 
bling Negro schools to share equi- 


(a 


— 
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tably in federal and state equali- 
zation schemes; (3) about the 
excessive proportions of over- 
ageness and retardation among 
Negroes; (4) about the relatively 
low educational level and inade- 
quate supply of Negro teachers; 
(5) about racial differentials dis- 
advantageous to Negro teachers 
in matters of salary and tenure 
security; (6) about the possibili- 
ties of developing a strong, na- 
tional professional organization of 
Negro educators which can attack 
these and other related problems 
effectively; (7) about the segre- 
gation and discriminatory treat- 
ment of Negro pupils in mixed 
schools of the North; (8) about 
the special difficulties of Negro 
teachers in securing appointments 
in mixed school systems; (9) 
about the many and varied prob- 
lems and issues relating to the 
improvement of educational pro- 
grams and standards in Negro 
schools; (10) about the inade- 
quate representation of Negroes 
on boards, committees, and super- 
visory staffs which plan for and 
control Negro education; (11) 
about white administrators in Ne- 
gro schools; (12) about the dis- 
proportionate amount of illiteracy 
among Negroes and their especial 
need for adult education? What 
should be their attitudes toward 
these various problems of educa- 
tion? What should they be able 
to do about them? 


Problems of Minority 
Group Strategy: 
What should Negroes understand 
(1) about the implications and 
relative possibilities of “bi-ra- 
cialism” and “complete integra- 
tion” as goals of the Negro in 
American social life; (2) about 
the need for more able and worthy 
leaders among Negroes; (3) about 
the apparent inability or unwil- 
lingness of Negroes generally to 








coéperate for major social pur- 
poses and to support worthy lead- 
ers? What should be their atti- 
tudes toward these problems? 
What should they be able to do 
about them? 

(b) What information should Negroes 
have about the various proposed 
approaches to a “solution” of the 
Negro’s problem — inter-racial 
conciliation, geographic separa- 
tism, economic separatism, politi- 
cal pressure within traditional 
parties, civil libertarianism, align- 
ment with organized labor, and 
affiliation with radical political 
parties? What should be their 
attitudes toward these proposals? 
What should they be able and 
willing to do about them? 


The answers of curriculum-makers 
to such questions as these constitute 
the special “social needs” of Negroes. 
The specific knowledges, attitudes, and 
abilities thus formulated, unless they 
are being developed adequately by 
other agencies, define the peculiar edu- 
cational objectives to be achieved by 
instruction in schools foi Negro chil- 
dren.** 


Activities, Materials, Organization, 
and Direction of Instruction 
Having agreed upon a philosophy 
of Negro education, and having de- 
termined the special objectives to be 


* That some readers may decry these proposals, 
especially those for developing pre-determined at- 
titudes, as “indoctrination” gives the writer no 
concern, On this question he is in full accord with 
the judgment of the Committee on Orientation of 
Secondary Education. See: “Issues of Secondary 
Education: Issue VIII,” Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association, January, 1936, pp. 
292-310, See also: “Issue IX,”’ pp. 311-49, espe- 
cially pp. 334-46. 
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achieved in Negro schools, several 
further steps await curriculum-makers. 

Third, there must be determined 
specifically the learning activities— 
i.e., things for children to do under 
teacher guidance—by which these ob- 
jectives can most readily be achieved. 
These constitute the special “curricular 
adaptations” to be made in Negro edu- 
cation. 

Fourth, appropriate instructional 
materials to be used in directing these 
activities—i.e., textbooks, pamphlets, 
periodicals, local institutions, persons, 
and situations—must be selected or 
prepared. 

Fifth, the manner in which these 
activities and materials can best be 
organized so as to effect integration 
with the general instructional program 
—e.g., grade or subject placement, re- 
lation to “regular” units of instruction, 
ete.—will have to be determined. 

Finally,—and as arduous as the 
preceding steps must appear, this is 
even more difficult—teachers of Negro 
children must be persuaded to accept 
these added objectives as their own 
and to incorporate as integral parts 
of their instructional programs activi- 
ties essential for their achievement. 

In the judgment of the writer, these 
are “next steps” in Negro education. 
In furthering their accomplishment, 
school administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers—on all educational levels— 
should find expression for their highest 
social and professional ideals. 




















CHAPTER III 


Education in Black and White 


RALPH J. BUNCHE 


Enlightened opinion in present-day 
America accepts it as axiomatic that 
education is and should be intimately 
related to all of the forces at work in 
our social order. It regards education 
as a dynamic and vital factor in the 
development of our society. There are 
some, to be sure, who do not share this 
view. They feel that education should 
be kept in a vacuum in order to main- 
tain its purity, and that teachers 
should be confined to a closely guarded 
cloister. The teacher is to be an in- 
tellectual virgin, innocent of all 
knowledge of and contact with the 
world of practical affairs and _ its 
problems. But for the most part 
these ‘“one-hundred-percent Ameri- 
cans,” blinded by ignorance and emo- 
tion, and indulging in stupid ration- 
alisations, must be ignored in any 
rational discussion of education. More 
often than not they are consciously 
beating political drums. They are the 
potential leaders and raw materials for 
an American Fascism. They are the 
“night riders” in the educational 
world. It is enough for educators to 
recognize them for the menace they 
are and to realize that should their 
ideas win wide acceptance throughout 
the country the very foundations of 
true education will be ruthlessly de- 
stroyed. 


“NEGRO EDUCATION” 


In discussing what is vaguely 


termed “Negro Education,” therefore, 
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it must be admitted at the outset that 
the educational process for Negroes as 
for all other peoples in the nation can- 
not be divorced from the dominant 
political, social, and economic forces 
active in the society. The education of 
Negroes is inextricably tied up with 
the group status of Negroes, with their 
economic condition, their political po- 
sition, and their cultural relations with 
other groups. Thus it follows that the 
primary characteristic of “Negro Edu- 
cation” is segregation, with the 
customary implications of inferior 
treatment in a society which segre- 
gates a racial group in order to main- 
tain it in subservience.’ 

But granted the separate school as 
an institution in American life which 
is likely to be long-continued, what 
are its implications in respect to the 
nature of the education which is to be 
given to Negro students? In the final 
analysis, “Negro Education” must 
reduce itself to the education of 
Negroes. There may be problems 
peculiar to Negro schools relative to 
administration, the composition of 
faculties and financial support, but are 
there peculiar problems of educational 
content? Does the social fact of Negro 
segregation and separate schools for 
Negroes raise any separate educa- 
tional problem in terms of course 
content? The answer to this question 
can be found only in an analysis of 
the problems of the Negro and his 
peculiar relationship to the society as a 
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whole. Much of the confusion sur- 
rounding the subject of “Negro Edu- 
cation” is merely a reflection of the 
confused interpretations of the posi- 
tion of the Negro in the United States. 
The proper approach to the particular 
problem of the education of Negroes 
is the same approach which must be 
taken to the whole “Negro problem.” 
This approach must embrace a clear 
understanding of the relation of the 
Negro to the American political and 
economic structure and to all groups 
and classes in it. 

It may well be questioned whether 
the Negro educated in a Negro school 
is “better educated” than one educated 
in any first-class mixed school. But it 
may be equally subject to question 
whether a white share-cropper or mill- 
hand would be properly educated in 
any first-class American school, white 
or black. The tendency is to make the 
too easy assumption that there is 
“Negro Education” and “White Edu- 
cation.” It is no more true to say that 
all whites or all blacks need education 
alike than it is to say that “all Negroes 
look alike” or that “all whites look 
alike.” Broad acceptance of the valid- 
ity of a peculiar function for “Negro 
Education” falls into the common 
error of interpreting the plight of the 
American Negro as the plight of a 
race. Black chauvinism in Negro edu- 
cation is as misleading and dangerous 
as in every other aspect of Negro life. 

Since “Negro Education” is obvi- 
ously tied up with the status of the 
Negro group in the country, an 
analysis of the historical relation of 
the Negro to the economic and political 
order, and to the groups and classes in 
it, should throw much light on the 


nature of the peculiar problems, if any, 
involved in the education of Negroes. 


HisToRICAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO 


The status of the Negro in present- 
day America is conditioned by the 
historical fact that he was brought to 
these shores as a slave and was kept 
in slavery through eight generations. 
He has been free for less than four 
score years. The Negro was enslaved 
not because of his race but because 
there were very definite economic 
needs which his enslavement served. 
The New World demanded his labor, 
and in his African tribal society he 
was too weak to fend off the armed 
onslaughts of the Western nations. But 
his race was soon used as the basis for 
rationalizing a justification for the 
inhuman institution of slavery. Ne- 
groes, it was solemnly declared, were 
foreordained to be “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.” 

During the years of bondage certain 
fixed social patterns, stereotypes, and 
beliefs were crystallized in respect to 
the relations between the white and 
black peoples in the society. All of the 
present-day relations between the dis- 
advantaged Negro group and _ the 
majority white group are influenced by 
this master-slave heritage, and the tra- 
ditional competition between ‘Poor- 
white” and Negro masses. The factors 
of race and the slavery tradition do 
not fully explain the perpetuation of 
the American “race problem,” how- 
ever. Much of what is called “racial” 
prejudice against the American Negro 
can be explained in economic terms, 
and in the peculiar culture of the 
Southern states with their large ‘“‘poor- 
white” populations. The white popula- 
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tion in the South, both before and 
after emancipation of the slaves, was 
predominantly a poor population. It 
was largely composed of peasants, 
small farmers, skilled workers, labor- 
ers, and small shopkeepers. The slave- 
owning group below the Line was 
outnumbered by the “poor whites” by 
about three to one. The determination 
of the ruling class of plantation owners 
and bankers in the South to perpetuate 
in law and custom the pernicious doc- 
trine of the racial inferiority of the 
Negro was made possible only because 
this numerically preponderant “poor- 
white” population feared the economic 
competition and the social and 
political power of the large black 
population. The cultural, political, and 
economic degradation of the Negro 
also gave the “poor whites” their sole 
chance for “status” in the society. The 
antagonism of the “poor whites” of 
the South toward the Negro slave and 
freeman was manifested both before 
and after emancipation of the slaves. 
This hostility was directly rooted in 
the fact that the “poor whites” faced 
the necessity of competing economic- 
ally with both slave and free blacks. 
This economic competition, in con- 
junction with the somewhat justifiable 
fear of the social and political power 
of the numerically large black popula- 
tion, was the fertile soil in which race 
prejudice and the traditional color 
line flourished. 

The experience of all classes in the 
white South with the severe Recon- 
struction policy which the radical 
Republicans forced upon the South 
only strengthened these attitudes and 
fears. The Reconstruction legislation 
was primarily designed to solidify the 


dominant position in the nation’s 
affairs which the rising industrial class 
in the North was determined to fight 
for and eventually won. The Negro 
served as a powerful tool in effecting 
this policy. The Negro voter and 
the Reconstruction governments were 
used to destroy the formerly powerful, 
large land-holding class in the South 
which had provided the major opposi- 
tion to the supremacy of Northern 
finance and industry. 

After the Northern capitalist found 
himself securely in the saddle and with 
the reins of the nation firmly in hand, 
the Negro was forgotten and left to 
the mercy of a vindictive South. 
Through all sorts of devices the South 
regained complete control of the Ne- 
gro’s destiny. The ex-slave had been 
given a hollow freedom, which he dis- 
covered involved but slight change in 
his social status in the society, and 
afforded him no material wealth in a 
society in which the chief avenues of 
economic betterment were heavily 
barricaded against him. 


Tue Necro as A Minority Group 


The “racial” nature of the Negro 
problem in the United States has been 
greatly exaggerated. The customary 
racial approach to this vital problem 
tends to put the cart before the horse 
and blinds itself to factors which are 
far more significant than those of mere 
race. This is due to a widespread mis- 
conception concerning the true position 
of the Negro in the society. The Negro 
is said to be a “racial minority” group 
but this is true only in a narrow and 
arbitrary sense. Economically, the 
Negro primarily is identified with the 
peasant and proletarian classes of the 
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country, which are certainly not in the 
minority. The Negro middle class has 
so little economic security that it exists 
only psychologically—the average Ne- 
gro who thinks himself identified with 
the great American middle class is 
merely aping what the white members 
of the middle class do, with little 
wealth to back it up. Many Negroes 
think middle-class but live on a work- 
ing-class level. Politically, the Negro, 
until recent years under the spell of 
the “Lincolnian Legend,” was almost 
completely identified with the Repub- 
lican Party, insofar as he was per- 
mitted political participation at all. 
He was aligned, therefore, with what 
constituted for many years, with 
monotonous regularity, the majority 
political group. Culturally, the Negro 
reflects the prominent characteristics 
of the section of the country and the 
class with which he is identified. In 
other words, the Negro has been sub- 
ject to the same sectional, political, 
and economic forces which have influ- 
enced the white population, though 
frequently with serious aggravation 
due solely to the race equation. 

It is to maintain a forced inferior 
status for the Negro that the South, 
and to only a lesser extent the North, 
by both legal and extra-legal devices, 
keep the races separate. This separa- 
tion is not based on any essential 
repulsion as a result of the physical 
types of the two races. The Negro is 
permitted plenty of opportunity for 
close proximity to the white, but only 
if he wears the identifying badge of 
inferior status. He will be cordially 
welcomed in the white home if he 
sports the chef’s or chauffeur’s cap, or 
the maid’s apron, or if he shuffles in 
the back door. He may enter dining 


rooms, bedrooms, elevators, limou- 
sines, and staterooms, but always and 
only in menial capacity. Race, when 
translated realistically for the Amer- 
ican Negro, means that there must 
never be equality between white and 
black. This is the inexorable law of the 
South and to no small extent of the 
North. It is nourished by the funda- 
mental nature of our political and eco- 
nomic structure, and by the economic 
insecurity and the bitter competition 
between workers which this structure 
not only tolerates but demands. 


RACE AND THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


There is an increasing tendency to 
view the American race problem, and, 
for that matter, race problems 
throughout the world, as merely one 
aspect of the class struggle. That is to 
say, that differences in “race”—differ- 
ences in skin color, hair texture, lan- 
guage, religion, or culture traits—are 
employed as devices by the privileged, 
ruling classes of the society to ration- 
alize and promote their continued 
domination over and exploitation of 
the great numbers of the population. 
Thus it can be indicated that the 
American Negro, by force of economic 
circumstances, is principally identified 
with the working class in the American 
population. The problem of the status 
of the Negro in the United States, 
therefore, is increasingly identified 
with the growing struggle of the white 
workers and small farmers for eco- 
nomic and political justice. 

For many people in the country, 
both black and white, as, for example, 
the hundreds of thousands of share- 
croppers in the rural South, the imme- 
diate problem is not what kind of 
education they are to receive, but 
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whether they will ever receive any at 
all. When they do win the right to 
education it will only be as the result 
of their combined efforts, and it is sub- 
ject to serious question whether the 
interests of whites and blacks in such 
areas are so different as to demand 
differentiation in educational content. 
The fact is that under our present sys- 
tem it is impossible to achieve educa- 
tional equality for all members of any 
group in the society. Public schools, 
for example, are supported by taxa- 
tion. The revenue derived from taxa- 
tion will depend largely upon the 
relative prosperity of the propertied 
interests in the particular locality. 
Since wealth is unequally distributed 
in the country the present glaring in- 
equalities in the distribution of funds 
for the support of education will per- 
sist even for “White Education.” The 
basic question for all schools is not one 
of copying the “white man’s educa- 
tion,” but one of developing a system 
of education which will afford both 
white and black students a sound basis 
for understanding the society in which 
they live and for attacking the prob- 
lems confronting them. White as well 
as Negro schools are woefully deficient 
in this respect. It is interesting to 
speculate on what possibility there is 
for this sort of educational reorienta- 
tion in our existing society. 


EDUCATION AND SoctaL CONTROLS 


It is impossible to free education 
from the basic social controls at work 
in the society. Though there are some 
who would will it otherwise, in Amer- 
ica today education is compelled to 
reflect the status quo. We are living in 
an economy of capitalism and our 
educational system consistently har- 


monizes with the dominant capitalistic 
pattern. Our schools are extremely 
sensitive to the fluctuations of capital- 
ism. When capitalism prospers, the 
schools prosper. When capitalism 
suffers from depression, school budgets 
are drastically cut. When capitalism is 
hard-pressed with criticisms for its 
shortcomings, the schools are expected 
to provide its advocates, and if they 
demur, for reasons of educational 
ideals, capitalism tightens the econom- 
ic screws until the schools surrender. 
Though the schools are non-profit 
enterprises themselves, they operate 
within the framework of a _ profit 
economy, and there are rigid limits to 
their activities. On relatively trivial 
matters they may exercise a modicum 
of freedom, but in all really vital mat- 
ters they must reflect the will of the 
groups which hold the reins of power 
in the state. The American educational 
system, in its control, financial sup- 
port, faculty and students, manifests a 
definite bias in favor of the culture of 
capitalism. Our education is modelled 
according to materialistic and “suc- 
cess” patterns. Our students are in- 
fected with the spirit of competition, 
in harmony with the dominant motif 
of American business. School boards 
and college boards of trustees are 
manned largely by representatives of 
American business and _ professional 
groups. Not many representatives of 
labor or small farmers can be found 
on them. 

In truth, capitalism owns the col- 
leges and universities by right of 
purchase. These institutions are sup- 
ported either by taxation paid largely 
by corporations and large property 
owners, or else by direct endowments, 
gifts, and contributions by the com- 
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mercial class. It is not unusual there- 
fore that the schools should be 
expected to foster and cultivate 
capitalistic ideas. It is easy to imagine 
what would happen quickly to the 
University administration or school 
board which would attempt to give 
any other orientation to the educa- 
tional process. The universities them- 
selves have a vested interest in the 
profit economy because of their invest- 
ments in all sorts of capitalistic 
enterprises. The returns on_ these 
investments determine the financial 
status of the institutions. Of necessity, 
American education thus becomes 
“goose-step” education. It can be only 
relatively free. It cannot vigorously 
devote itself to the task of inoculating 
the student with a burning desire for 
the pure truth. Nor can it fearlessly 
teach the student the truth. It is com- 
pelled to pursue a policy of indoc- 
trination—with all of the attitudes, 
beliefs, stereotypes, and prejudices 
which have been cultivated in the 
capitalist culture and which are vital 
to it. 

To assume that the Negro school 
offering “Negro Education” is free 
from these influences is wishful think- 
ing. It is not difficult to establish the 
close relation between the fortunes of 
Sears, Roebuck stock on the market 
and the development of “Negro edu- 
cation” in the South as a result of 
grants from the Rosenwald Fund. Ne- 
gro schools even more completely than 
white, are subject to the munificence 
of the controlling, wealthy groups in 
the population. Negro institutions of 
higher learning, particularly, are the 
inevitable puppets of white philan- 
thropy. Obviously, therefore, whatever 
reorganization and reorientation of 





“Negro Education” is to be contem- 
plated, must meet the full approval of 
these controlling interests. It is hardly 
to be expected that under such condi- 
tions “Negro Education” could ever 
direct itself to really effective solutions 
for the problems of the masses of 
working-class Negroes. The interests 
of those who contribute so much to the 
support of Negro education demand 
that the masses of Negroes remain 
what they now are—a handy and 
docile labor supply from which addi- 
tional profits can be wrung, some 
minute share of which will in turn find 
its way to the support of “Negro Edu- 
cation.” It is not likely that any Negro 
school could include a sympathetic 
course in labor tactics, involving an 
honest account of labor strikes, picket- 
ing and boycotting. Negro schools can 
offer courses designed to prepare stu- 
dents for business and professional 
leadership, but they would be quickly 
embarrassed if they were to incor- 
porate a course in workers’ education, 
or in training leadership for mass 
protest against injustice and oppres- 
sion. Schools like Hampton and Tus- 
kegee train Negroes in craftsmanship 
but make no effort to give them any 
industrial or social orientation. They 
know how to work when they can find 
jobs, but they are given no basis for 
understanding why jobs are difficult to 
find, or how to bargain with employers 
for them and to protect workers’ inter- 
ests in general. In fact, most Negro 
schools tread very lightly in the purely 
academic fields of the social sciences. 
They cannot afford to take the risk of 
losing their financial support. 

In considering what may be done in 
the way of reorganizing any educa- 
tional system, white or black, it must 
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also be kept in mind that the dominant 
controls of the society are exerted over 
the teacher. Educators, if they are 
frank, admit their circumscriptions 
under the present organization of the 
society. We are now witnessing an un- 
usual era of academic repression, but 
the controls are always present, in 
good times or bad. The repressive 
measures, “red-riders,” gag-laws and 
oath clauses of the present period of 
hysteria are merely forceful reminders 
of the fundamental bias of our educa- 
tional system. It is more than sig- 
nificant that radical teachers have 
always been in jeopardy; that long 
before the depression teachers were 
forbidden to join teachers’ unions, 
though it is difficult to find any in- 
stances of conservative teachers being 
dismissed for their points of view. The 
idea has always been widely current 
among the powers that be in education 
that the teacher does not have the same 
rights as other citizens to speak or 
publish his views on social questions. 
Moreover, it would seem valid to as- 
sume that where one teacher is known 
to have been dismissed from his job 
because his ideas were in conflict with 
the controlling interests of his educa- 
tional institution, thousands of others 
are cowed and remain too timid to take 
the risk of venturing an opinion on any 
“dangerous” subject, or even to protest 
against the restraint. Such conditions 
explain the forced indifference which 
most Negro teachers assume toward 
the problems of the Negro; they piti- 
fully attempt to dignify their position 
by describing their attitude as “objec- 
tivity.” This is necessary in order 
to protect their positions against 
ultra-conservative school and trustee 
boards. 


CoNCLUSION 

When it is considered that the Negro 
is a bitterly oppressed working-class 
group, that his interests are funda- 
mentally in conflict with the interests 
of the propertied classes of the society, 
and that these classes hold a tight grip 
on “Negro Education,’ it properly 
may be questioned to what extent and 
in what direction “Negro Education” 
is to be reorganized. It might be sug- 
gested that any program of this nature, 
under present conditions, will amount 
to so much academic nonsense. “Negro 
Education” versus “White Education” 
boils down to tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee. Under such circumstances 
it would seem more consonant with 
sound educational policy to give the 
Negro student the very best education 
possible in terms of basic, customary 
subject-matter, particularly in the 
social sciences. He will have to receive 
most of his “social” education relative 
to the problems of his group, inevit- 
ably, in the bitter struggle which will 
confront him in his after-school life. 

The real task confronting Negro 
schools, therefore, is not that of decid- 
ing whether to give the Negro a reor- 
ganized “Negro” education instead of 
“white” education, but to assure the 
student that he will receive a thorough 
training in the fundamentals. The 
emphasis should be on the funda- 
mentals of education rather than on its 
frills. There is plenty of evidence that 
Negro schools are not on as sound 
ground in this respect as they might 
be. If the student is given a thorough 
background in the basic, orthodox 
courses in the physical and social sci- 
ences, he will at least have the founda- 
tion upon which he will later be able to 
arrive at a true understanding of the 
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problems of his group and his society, 
when the usual pinch comes in the 
after-school life. 

The difference between the problems 
of the black and white working masses 
is one of intensity rather than of kind. 
If education is to serve the interests of 
these masses there seems to be no good 
reason for postulating the necessity of 
broad differentiation in the kind and 
quality of education to be given them. 
The real hitch seems to be in the ap- 
parent impossibility of giving them, in 
our public and private schools, the sort 
of education which will actually equip 
them to fight the terrific battles which 
must be waged in order that they may 
win economic and political justice. The 
white and black sharecroppers of Ala- 
bama and Arkansas, who are now 
courageously fighting shoulder to 
shoulder for their rights, need to be 
educated side by side in the same 
schools and under the same curricu- 
lum. The white and black mill and 
factory workers in all sections of the 
country require the same type of edu- 
cation—an education which will give 
them a true understanding of their 
status in the industrial order and an 
insight into the nature of that order. 
Under present conditions this cannot 
be done in our schools; this sort of 
training is gotten by the workers 
themselves in their labor organizations 
and their labor schools. Of these latter 
there are too few. It would, of course, 
be a splendid thing if our advanced 
educational institutions were in a posi- 
tion to offer extension courses in 
workers’ education for the adult work- 
ers of the community, black and 
white. There is not much possibility of 
this being done, however, for the busi- 


ness interests in every community 
would immediately put up the howl 
that the schools were “red” and 
fostering “revolutionary” meetings on 
their campuses. Even the Federal 
Workers’ Education projects have 
suffered from this sort of organized 
attack. 

What, then, is the Negro school to 
do? Its primary task should be to 
develop the highest academic stand- 
ards possible under the recognized 
limits of financial support and per- 
sonnel. Secondly, it should face its task 
realistically, with a clear conception 
of the position of the Negro group in 
the American society and a recognition 
of the limitations which the controlling 
and dominant groups in that society 
place upon the function of education. 
Thirdly, it should interpret its primary 
obligation to be that of giving the 
Negro student good, sound, (though 
necessarily orthodox) training in the 
fundamentals of education. Fourthly, 
it should certainly take advantage of 
the opportunity to fill in the gaps in 
respect to the particular réle and func- 
tion of the Negro in the society, which 
white schools generally neglect. But 
the Negro school must realize that it 
will not be permitted to remodel the 
social order nor to revolutionize the 
position of the Negro group in that 
order. It can be much more progressive 
than it has been perhaps, but this is 
dependent upon a liberalization of the 
controlling boards of Negro schools. 
The assumption of any special magic 
in a fictitious “Negro” type of educa- 
tion is merely wish fulfilment. Most of 
the current activity relative to “Negro 
Education” amounts to tilting with 
academic windmills. 
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CHAPTER IV 


“Dog House” Education 
FRANK 8. HORNE 


Wuy “Dog House’? 

We had been driving for an hour 
over the red clay roads of Crawford 
County, Georgia, taking pictures of 
school houses. The Georgia law says 
that there shall be separate but equal 
educational facilities provided from 
the public funds for the children of the 
two races. As to the “separate” we 
were discovering sharp and definite 
evidence; as for the “equal.” ... We 
had just taken a photograph of a fine, 
brick school house on a hill with tall 
columns and shrubbery and _ little 
white children swinging and see-saw- 
ing in a play-yard. We dropped down 
a tortuous road from the brow of the 
hill and skidded around & few curves 
as we approached the bare and rain- 
eroded gully. A dingy cracker-box of a 
building stood in the clearing. We 
could see through the irregular open- 
ings that served for door and windows 
rows of colored children of all sizes 
jammed together on long backless 
benches without desks of any kind. 
The only teacher was literally barking 
at the children and every now and then 
they seemed to yelp in return. My 
friend turned to me and smiled cynic- 
ally “a veritable dog house!” . . . Dog- 
house education! .. . 

I looked and listened at this 
ramshackled kennel of children and in 
my mind’s eye I saw the hillsides and 
gullies of Tennessee and the Carolinas, 
of Alabama and Mississippi, of Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, and Texas dotted 
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with these tumble-down educational 
“dog houses.” Through my brain there 
burned the facts that 80 per cent of the 
11,891,143 Negroes in the United 
States live in 15 of these Southern 
states where separate school systems 
are maintained and that of the 24,079 
Negro schools in the entire country 64 
per cent are one-teacher schools, 18.8 
per cent are two-teacher schools, mak- 
ing 82.6 per cent of all Negro schools 
either of the one- or two-teacher type. 
If you throw in the three-teacher 
schools, you have 93 per cent of all 
Negro educational institutions. I knew, 
too, that nearly three-fourths of all 
Negro children never advance beyond 
the fourth grade. Veritably, the edu- 
cation of “Little Black Sambo” was 
taking place in the “dog house” down 
in the gully while up on the hill the 
brick building with the tall fine col- 
umns and the playground was shaping 
the minds and souls of white children. 

At home that night I read in the 
Pittsburgh Courier Dr. Dubois’ state- 
ment of our plight: “In industry we 
are a labor reservoir, fitfully employed 
and paid a wage below subsistence; in 
agriculture we are largely disenfran- 
chised peons; in public education we 
tend to be disinherited illiterates; in 
higher education we are the parasites 
of a reluctant and hesitant philan- 
thropy.” It is all very nice and full of 
“sweetness and light” to prate about 
reorganization and redirection, to play 
fondly with the wishful thinking of the 
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progressive school and the revised 
curriculum, the activity program, the 
Winnetka Plan, the Dalton Plan and 
all the rest. But there were one million 
Negro children last year who did not 
get into a school of any kind—over 
one-third of our entire school popula- 
tion. Of those who did, well over one- 
third of them were in the first grade 
and 90 per cent were below the 6th. 
Southern states such as Alabama 
enroll only 63 per cent of the Negro 
children and only 50 per cent are in 
average daily attendance; Mississippi 
enrolls only 57 per cent with 47 per 
cent average daily attendance. So it is 
all very well for schools for white 
children that have, generally speaking, 
conquered the problem of school-hous- 
ing and equipment, the provision of 
literate teachers, adequate administra- 
tion, and something approaching 
adequate funds to devote their ener- 
gies primarily now and then to studies 
of the adaptations of the curriculum 
to the child—what the school should 
really teach; it is rather for us who are 
black, literally as well as figuratively, 
to take off our coats, “spit on our 
hands,” and get down to the spade 
work of actually getting school build- 
ings and some minimum equipment 
and getting teachers who are really 
literate, to getting our children in 
school and kept there long enough to 
become themselves truly literate. 
With this in mind in attempting to 
answer this question of whether or not 
Negro education needs reorganization 
and redirection, I shall leave to my 
more erudite compatriots the more 
precise and mincing approach with 
their every statement duly authorized 
and the hems of their manuscripts em- 
broidered with foot notes and margin-: 


ala. Instead, I shall take a hitch in my 
mental suspenders and throw caution 
and mixed metaphors to the wind, will 
go bulling into china shops and riding 
off in many directions at once charging 
at windmills. As for really doing any- 
thing about this business of Negro 
education in the South where the 
masses of our people are, the task will 
make Hercules’ job at the Augean 
Stables seem a mere summer after- 
noon’s picnic in comparison. Someone 
has ironically termed much educa- 
tional writing as the “amplification of 
the obvious”; we are in danger here of 
talking about the reorganization and 
redirection of the practically non- 
existent. 
PRESENT STATUS 


To begin with, then, really where 
are we with the education of the black 
masses of the South? In the first place 
the problem is primarily a rural one. 
Fifty-six per cent or over one-half of 
all American Negroes are rural—they 
live in open country or in villages of 
a population under 2,500. Thirty-five 
per cent or almost two-fifths live ac- 
tually in the open country on the land. 
Some 1,175,000 or nearly one-half the 
total enrollment come from farms; 
24,400 or nearly one-half of all Negro 
teachers are in one- or two-teacher 
rural schools. I need hardly stop here 
to reiterate the multitudinous difficul- 
ties and deficiencies of rural education 
in general in America and the pitiful 
state of Negro rural schools. Even 
more fundamental is the debilitating 
effect of the agricultural disintegration 
in the South with the “collapse of cot- 
ton tenancy” so adequately indicated 
by Johnson, Embree, and Alexander. 
McCuistion and others have plainly 
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shown that the Southern states with 
their low per capita wealth are taxed 
with the necessity of supporting two 
parallel school systems, with the result 
that the educational advantages 
offered even to white children amount 
to less than one-half the advantages 
offered in other sections of the coun- 
try—with the Negro children of the 
South having anywhere from one- 
fourth to one-thirtieth of the advan- 
tages of Southern white children. In 
other words, to begin with we have the 
problem of small rural schools in a 
section of low income, agricultural dis- 
organization and racial discrimina- 
tions. 

Secondly, as a result of such a situa- 
tion, there are throughout the Southern 
states glaring discriminations against 
the Negro child in the expenditure of 
public school funds. McCuistion re- 
ports that in 11 Southern states in 
1930 they expended for each white 
pupil $44.31 and for each Negro child 
$12.57, while the expenditure for the 
United States as a whole was $99.00 
per pupil. Mississippi spent $45.34 for 
each white child and $5.45 for each 
Negro child—a ratio of approximately 
9 to 1. The inequalities are even more 
glaring, running 10, 20 and even 30 to 
1 in favor of the white child in many 
of the rural counties. The heartrending 
fact is that this discrepancy. has really 
increased over that of 20 years ago, in 
spite of the fact that some Southern 
states are now spending almost as 
much for Negro education as they once 
did for their entire program of educa- 
tion. In other words, they were far 
enough apart at the beginning, but 
while expenditures for both white and 
Negro have increased, expenditures for 
Negroes have gone by arithmetical 


progression while expenditures for 
whites have leapt ahead in geometrical 
progression. 

Thirdly, this has meant the diver- 
sion to the white schools of vast sums 
of public money sent down to the 
county by the states for the education 
of Negro children. By this process the 
Georgia counties are diverting from 
Negroes over $600,000 a year. Again, 
McCuistion indicates that in 11 South- 
ern states in 1930 Negroes were 
cheated in this manner out of almost 
forty million dollars. 

Fourthly, as a result of this process 
Negro schools in the South have 
inferior buildings, equipment, shorter 
school terms, incompetent teachers, 
low teachers’ salaries, etc., etc., ad 
nauseam—“Dog House Education!” 
In most of the Southern states 
consolidated schools for Negroes are 
unknown. The white child is trans- 
ported to well-housed, well-staffed 
consolidated schools at public expense. 
The Negro child walks to the one- 
room structure used for school, often a 
leaky tumbled-down church or lodge 
hall unfit for human use. In the South 
last year only 2 per cent of all the 
children transported were Negroes 
with an expenditure of only two per 
cent of the funds, in spite of the fact 
that Negroes form one-third to one- 
half of the population of the states in 
question. As these little Negro chil- 
dren walk along in the dust or the 
mud, a bus load of white children rides 
by. Shall we wonder that the little 
black boy gets the feeling way down 
inside that his place is in the dust and 
the other fellow’s place is in the motor 
car? And how much does this unalter- 
able fact wreck our teaching and 
preaching of racial pride? 
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Fifthly, in addition to the many 
natural obstacles for the attendance of 
Negro children at these “dog-house” 
schools, there is no compulsory attend- 
ance law enforced. As a result the 
attendance is most irregular. In Ala- 
bama one-third of all Negro children 
are in the first grade with only one in 
a hundred getting as high as the 10th 
grade. In Georgia, with more than one- 
half as many Negro school children as 
white, the state spends on the white 
children more than six times as much 
for the salary of instructors, ten times 
as much for health service, 30 times as 
much for library books, 40 times as 
much for lunches for the underfed, and 
100 times as much for the transporta- 
tion for pupils. More than one-third of 
the state’s Negro pupils are in the first 
grade, less than one-twelfth in the 5th, 
and only one in 600 as high as the 12th. 
The average attainment appears to be 
less than the third grade. In Florida 
90 per cent of the Negroes are in the 
first six grades with 40 per cent in the 
first grade. In Mississippi 64 per cent 
are in the first three grades with only 
one in 180 getting to the 10th and less 
than two in a thousand reaching the 
12th. This state has only five accred- 
ited high schools for Negroes. 

Finally, Negro teachers are poorly 
prepared and even more poorly paid. 
More than one-half of the Negro 
teachers of a state like Georgia are 
unable to qualify for state teaching 
certificates calling for one year of 
training above the high school. The 
average salary for Negro teachers in 
11 Southern states, including city as 
well as country, is $423.99. The situa- 
tion in the rural districts is even worse. 
As for the curriculum, strictly speak- 
ing, “there is no such ‘animal’.” 





Except for the few counties where 
Jeanes Supervisors are used, no one 
pays much if any attention to the rural 
teacher or what she teaches. She has 
practically no supervision of any kind 
with the result that a vast amount of 
useless time is spent in traditional sub- 
jects connected in no way whatsoever 
with the life and needs of the children. 

For fear that you may gain the 
impression that I am thinking only of 
the elementary schools, we had better 
glance at the secondary field for just 
a fleeting moment. In the Southern 
states last year some 980,000 Negroes 
of high school age were not enrolled in 
any public secondary school. Further- 
more, there were some 230 counties 
entirely without public secondary 
educational facilities for Negroes. 
Then, too, 69 per cent of all Negro 
secondary schools are rural, suffering 
all of the difficulties of the small school 
attempting secondary work. Here 
again we have a poorly prepared 
teaching force, poorly paid, attempting 
to pound the out-moded classical, col- 
lege-preparatory curriculum into the 
skulls of grossly retarded pupils who in 
many cases can neither read, write, nor 
figure adequately. 

As for higher education, the number 
of really first class and fully accredited 
collegiate institutions in the South 
may be counted on the fingers of one 
hand and most of those are private 
institutions. The land grant colleges 
have, generally speaking, washed their 
hands clean of the dirt of agriculture 
and removed the oil and grease of 
trade training to rush pell mell into 
the clean and cloistered academic halls 
of liberal arts. A large number of the 
starving and struggling four-year 
schools need the major but kindly 
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operation of lopping off the two years 
at the top which they are little able to 
support. The entire state of Georgia, 
the largest state East of the Missis- 
sippi River with approximately one 
million Negroes, has not one single 
fully accredited collegiate institution 
for Negroes which is supplied by state 
funds. No matter how much “Little 
Black Sambo” grows up he goes to 
school in a dog house just the same. 
Then as to vocational education, I 
have already had my say. My printed 
articles and public statements to the 
effect that we could, with a few rare 
exceptions, junk most of the so-called 
‘vocational’ and ‘industrial’ schools 
for Negroes in the South with little or 
no loss to any one, have remained as 
yet unrefuted by any factual evidence. 
Dean Bond in his book on The Educa- 
tion of the Negro in the American 
Social Order goes me one better when 
he states: “The writer can think of no 
device better calculated to inculcate 
disrespect for labor than the mockeries 
incident to ‘industrial education’ as 
practiced in most Negro high schools 
and colleges.” The lack of money for 
necessary equipment, personnel, etc., 
together with the influence of accredit- 
ing commissions in their tendency to 
force the industrial school to empha- 
size the academic curriculum and the 
swiftness of recent technological 
changes have all combined to leave the 
antiquated machinery and procedures 
of the Southern Negro industrial 
schools high and dry. Further, the 
science of vocational guidance is prac- 
tically a closed book to our schools. 
Finally, there are two educational 
agencies at either end of the educa- 
tional ladder that were still in the 
never, never land of mystic hope for 
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Negroes in the South before the coming 
in of Federal Emergency Education. 
Nursery schools and kindergartens for 
Negro children were practically un- 
known, and the vast scope of adult 
education—over 100 years old in a 
state like New York—had barely be- 
gun to touch Negro life. A few agri- 
cultural agents here and there with a 
program of home betterment, a few 
schools that accept some community 
responsibility for illiteracy and a few 
others that hold community classes in 
this or that were just a few oases in a 
vast desert. 

No doubt by now you are sicker 
than I am of this growing mountain of 
evidence that the education of “Little 
Black Sambo” takes place in a “dog 
house.” It should be at least excruciat- 
ingly evident that the surface of edu- 
cation for the masses of Negroes has 
barely been scratched. When we come 
now to talk about the needs of educa- 
tion for Negroes, I am reminded of 
Bert William’s immortal Reverend 
Eatmore who needed “everything from 
a hat down to an overcoat in.” Educa- 
tionally the Negro boy and girl just 
need everything—more of it and bet- 
ter. In the above résumé of conditions 
we have essayed to imply some of 
these needs but we have not stopped to 
indicate them all. We will attempt, 
however, to indicate only the more 
revolting and muscilaginous mess in 
the Augean Stables before we call in 
Hercules to turn the river Alpheus in. 


Sine Qua Non or IMPROVEMENT 


First things should come first and 
there are three things which Negroes 
must attain before they can provide 
schools or anything else on the level of 
the civilization in which they must 
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live. First, they must have jobs. With- 
out money and economic stability to 
some degree he has no roots for any 
of his institutions. Since the problem 
of Negro education is mainly a rural 
problem, it will mean the forces now 
beginning to operate for the rehabili- 
tation of agriculture will have to touch 
Negro life with full force before we 
can move out of the “dog houses” into 
human habitations. 

Then he must have the vote and he 
must use it. Without the vote he is not 
even counted in a democracy. School 
officials like other public officers in the 
appropriation of money for education 
or anything else listen to the “voice 
of the people”; the Alpha and Omega 
of that voice is the ballot. If you cast 
none, they cannot hear you. The entire 
process of education in a democracy— 
the philosophy, the objectives, the cur- 
riculum, the administration—is organ- 
ized and directed to train for citizen- 
ship. What is the good of training 
soldiers for warfare and then sending 
them out without guns or ammunition? 
A third elementary need is the protec- 
tion of the law. A few days ago in a 
little Georgia town not far from where 
I live, they lynched a Negro and threw 
his bullet-riddled body into the yard 
of a little Negro school. Perhaps you 
would have liked to teach a lesson the 
next morning in, let’s say, health, or a 
lesson in citizenship, or maybe a dis- 
sertation from the New Testament on 
brotherly love? The truth of the mat- 
ter is that you would not have gone 
near there the next morning and if 
you had, there would have been no 
pupils and wherever they would be 
hiding it would be impossible to 


eliminate the effects from their minds 





warped now perhaps for weeks or 
months or maybe forever. 

The entire super-structure of educa- 
tional development in the South must 
rest on these foundation stones. Noth- 
ing really will be accomplished until 
they are in some measure realized. It 
seems clear to me that these objectives 
and ideas must permeate the whole 
structure of education for Negroes if 
we are to ever really exchange the 
little “dog house” in the gully for a fine 
brick school house with its own pillars 
and its own playgrounds. Meanwhile, 
the best we can do is to fix up the 
“dog house” where we are forced to 
work, to enlarge it as much as possible, 
to equip it as well as possible so that 
we might be as ready as possible when 
we shall have won our way out of it 
into the “big house.” 


Wuat Micut Be Done 


Where, then, shall we start? And this 
is where your Hercules is needed. Or 
better yet, since this is a live problem 
for live men, we will imagine some 
educational Mussolini empowered to 
attack this problem with unlimited 
power and adequate funds to show 
some results by 1946. Certainly, while 
he would need to do many things at 
once and concurrently, we shall take 
a few of the outstanding jobs in some 
order of importance. He might have at 
hand as a sort of Advisory Council 
such people as Ambrose Caliver, Du 
Bois, Patterson, Charles Johnson, 
Carter Woodson, Mary McLeod 
Bethune, T. M. Campbell, and Alva 
Tabor; W. T. B. Williams, George 
Schuyler, and Abram Harris; Charles 
Thompson, Helen Whiting, D. A. Lane, 
Forrester Washington, Clement, Trigg, 
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O’Hara Lanier, David Jones, Stuart 
Nelson, the brothers, Daniel and 
Bond; R. R. Wright, Ira Reid, W. A. 
Robinson, T. Arnold Hill, Mabel Car- 
ney, E. R. Embree, Walter B. Hill, 
Fred McCuistion, N. C. Newbold, J. C. 
Dixon, Arthur Wright, and Franklin 
Keller; R. B. Eleazer, W. W. Alex- 
ander, and Arthur Raper. They could 
consider with him the phases of 
his program, suggest revisions and 
strategy, and, acting in small groups, 
work out the details and supervise the 
administration of different sections of 
the educational program. He would 
start out with the findings of the 
Washington Conference of May, 1934, 
on Fundamental Problems in the Edu- 
cation of Negroes and the Atlanta 
Occupational Conference of last year. 
He would need the financial assistance 
of the Educational Foundations, the 
state governments and the federal 
funds. 

First, this dictator would need to 
concentrate upon the training and em- 
ploying of a supply of really literate 
and inspired teachers of character and 
purpose. He would need to see to it 
that they were thoroughly trained for 
the tasks in hand, that they were well- 
balanced mentally and physically and 
that they were interested in teaching 
as a career. He would make it worth 
their while by an adequate salary 
scale in proportion to their training, 
experience, and_ effectiveness. He 
would provide for them as adequate 
and comfortable a school building as 
conditions would permit, and provide 
at least a minimum of equipment. He 
would expand the Jeanes supervisory 
program with such personnel as to 
give adequate supervision for both 


pupil and teacher growth. For the ele- 
mentary schools he would provide a 
curriculum such as recently suggested 
by the Rosenwald Fund made up of 
five main groups of activities: (1) 
reading and writing (composition) ; 
(2) figuring; (3) health; (4) agricul- 
ture, including natural phenomena; 
(5) manual dexterity. He would do all 
he could to provide for compulsory at- 
tendance, for library facilities, for 
longer terms and free text books, and 
would carry out the process of con- 
solidation as rapidly as feasible. In 
curriculum adaptations he would en- 
courage the use of local material, the 
recognition of group and individual 
needs as well as the abilities and in- 
terests of Negro children. Secondly, 
adaptations would be made for re- 
tarded pupils, the length of the terms 
and the lack of equipment. Finally, 
these adaptations would be made not 
for Negroes as Negroes but for Ne- 
groes who are living under certain 
occupational and environmental con- 
ditions and with a given economic 
status. Above all, to prevent the rural 
school from continuing to teach in a 
sort of a vacuum, he would emphasize 
the development of the rural school as 
a community center reaching out to 
enrich the spiritual life, the home life, 
the health, and the economic condi- 
tions of its surrounding community, 
using to the fullest such agencies as 
the home agent, the farm agent, the 
Jeanes teacher, the agricultural 
teacher, the home economics teacher, 
ete. 

In the field of secondary education 
he would continue the application of 
the same processes. Along with growth 
in reading ability, composition, cal- 
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culation, and science, he would con- 
centrate the curriculum on the Negro 
family and the integration of the Ne- 
gro home along with courses in the 
social studies which would give the 
secondary pupil some understanding 
of the civilization in which he lives; 
girls would concentrate upon an ade- 
quate knowledge of such home arts as 
cooking, sewing and home beautifica- 
tion, consumer’s education, child care 
and birth control, budgets and home 
management, etc. The boys, too, would 
get some taste of home management, 
of the use of the budget; gardening 
both in vegetables, and shrubs and 
flowers would not be omitted. All of 
them would learn to do something be- 
fore they left the secondary school 
which would allow them to enter the 
economic life on the level which they 
have to with some kind of trade or 
ability which could earn them a living. 
Certainly, he would place emphasis 
upon the whole business of personnel 
and guidance, to use the secondary 
school as a developing ground for the 
discovery of individual capacities, in- 
terests, and abilities. Through the 
whole structure of elementary and 
secondary education for Negroes from 
bottom to top, he would integrate cer- 
tain ideas such as (1) the study of 
Negro life—its history and _ special 
problems; (2) the use of materials of 
Negro life; (3) the effort to make 
the young Negro “business” and 
“machine”-minded; (4) an emphasis 
upon the value of certain racial char- 
acteristics such as the sense of lan- 
guage, histrionic ability, the sense of 
humor, the sense of religion, the sense 
of tone and rhythm; (5) the improve- 
ment of the home; (6) the privileges 
and responsibilities of citizenship; (7) 


the great racial value of codperation 
—producers’ coéperatives, consumers’ 
codperatives, credit unions, etc. Cer- 
tainly, in rural centers he would de- 
velop a group of small junior high 
schools as “feeders” for fewer but 
larger consolidated senior high schools. 
At the point of a tommy-gun, if need 
be, he would insist upon the keeping 
of adequate, accumulative records at 
all levels. 

He would go at the colleges for Ne- 
gro youths with hammer and tongs 
and mercifully knock off the upper 
two years of a number of struggling 
institutions and close the doors of 
many another. He would have him 
some maps and the results of surveys 
of population centers, occupational op- 
portunities and the present distribu- 
tion of collegiate institutions. He 
would have his Advisory Council to 
assist him in really planning to de- 
velop higher education in accordance 
with these needs. Some of these 
schools he would change into trade 
schools, some into technical schools, 
and develop a few more centers such 
as Atlanta University, Dillard and 
Fisk, Hampton and Tuskegee, espe- 
cially in the technical fields. Above 
all, he would incorporate into these 
schools the strongest and most up-to- 
date personnel organization that he 
could evolve to study the students as 
individuals, to discover their interests, 
and abilities, to guide them educa- 
tionally and vocationally, to give 
placement and follow-up service. He 
would make it possible for continuous 
research to adapt the curricula of the 
various schools more intimately to the 
lives and needs of their specific 
clientele. Finally, and as a climax to 
this program, he would insist that each 
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of the land-grant and agricultural col- 
leges would “adopt” its surrounding 
community as its immediate responsi- 
bility for the development of the com- 
munity life—the schools, the social 
life, the economic life, the religious 
life. The measure of a school’s accom- 
plishment would be neither the 
prowess of its football team nor the 
vigor of its publicity department but 
the gradual, steady rising of the level 
of the life of its surrounding commu- 
nity and the achievement of its 
graduates. 

We hasten on into the field of voca- 
tional education. This is the labyrinth 
that will try all of his skill and in- 
genuity and the true capacity of his 
“brain trust.” Certainly, we could 
stand a few more Tuskegees and a few 
more Hamptons—adequately financed 
institutions, able certainly to give 
training in such basic industries as 
agriculture, building trades, home eco- 
nomics, and a number of associated 
occupations. Technological develop- 
ments, however, have made it well nigh 
impossible to supply the needs of the 
modern shop in the school room so 
that his chief objectives will be to 
work out associated work-study plans 
as at Antioch and to break open op- 
portunities for apprenticeship. Here is 
where he will need to spend the bulk 
of his money for equipment and for 
competent instructors and for ade- 
quate programs of vocational guid- 
ance. He will have to see to it that, in 
these schools, in addition to compe- 
tence in a trade, the student will learn 
about the agricultural disorganization, 
urbanization, the American Labor 
movement, the unions, and the other 
complexities of an industrial civiliza- 
tion. In all of these schools where 


work is given above the high school 
level, he will revamp and strengthen 
the entire business of teacher training, 
starting with much emphasis upon the 
selection of individuals to go into the 
field; taking the necessary time to de- 
velop their general background and 
then train them, mainly by doing, into 
the art and science of teaching young 
and growing minds. At all of these 
school levels—elementary, secondary, 
collegiate, teacher-training, and voca- 
tional—he would have his teachers, by 
precept and example, stress the im- 
portance of the old-fashioned “char- 
acter” virtues of promptness, relia- 
bility, efficiency, truthfulness, thor- 
oughness, accuracy, and dependability. 
Their atmosphere should permeate the 
entire institution and all of its activ- 
ities. Efficiency and dependability will 
hold jobs against terrific pressure as 
witness the pullman porters. The in- 
doctrination of a hardy sense of re- 
sponsibility to self, to his fellow stu- 
dents, to his word, his debts, his 
school, his family, his community, his 
nation, and his God may be a means 
of winning us back from the Circe 
song of the Father Divines to the un- 
conquerable spiritual zeal of our 
fathers and our mothers, and of their 
first Yankee teachers who sacrificed 
the sweets of life to bring light into 
darkness and chaos. 

Finally, he would dive head-long 
into the problems of adult education. 
He would not be satisfied with mere 
literacy, but would concentrate upon 
vocational efficiency, discussion for- 
ums, so that the parents would under- 
stand the school and something of the 
world about them; supply library and 
reading materials written in language 
and form that their abilities could en- 
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compass. It would mean that he would 
place emphasis upon all of the ex- 
tension agencies for rural develop- 
ment—Smith-Lever workers, Smith- 
Hughes workers, Jeanes workers, com- 
munity organizers, ete. 

To tie the threads of all of these 
various lines of attack together, it 
would be the dictator’s approach to 
organize Negro education by the vari- 
ous states into real school systems 
and not simply disjointed efforts 
shooting off in all directions at once. 
He would centralize, he would coér- 
dinate, he would correlate. He would 
be impervious to the personal am- 
bitions of any individuals or schools 
or groups of workers, sacrificing all 
of them to the needs of the education 
of Negro pupils. With money enough 
and if he really desired to get much 
done in the South, he would make a 
direct and frontal attack upon public 
opinion, commandeering the facilities 
of the radio, the press and the motion 
picture, bombarding them with effec- 
tively written and printed material, 
holding up to the country the present 
situation, the economic and _ social 
benefits of such an educational pro- 
gram, presenting the better side of 
Negro achievement and _ gradually 
building into the minds of the people 
of the South and the country a new 
concept of the possible contribution 
of the trained Negro. 

Perhaps, this is all a wild dream, 
but Christianity, Freedom, and De- 
mocracy were, and still are, wild 


dreams. The point is that we should 
see clearly at least part way down the 
road along which we mean to travel. 
The story of Negro education has 
been a most courageous and thrilling 
pageantry; I would pay homage to the 
tough and tenacious spirits who have 
led us thus far over the most over- 
powering obstacles. My plea now is 
that we simply face the facts and 
realize that educationally we are still 
in the “dog house” and far from that 
brick school on the hill with the tall 
pillars and the playground. The task 
ahead of us is to realistically improve 
the “dog house” all we can but con- 
tinue to struggle and fight like de- 
mons from Hades to get out of the 
“dog house” and into the “big house” 
by achieving economic stability, legal 
protection, and the ballot. Some great 
and fine men and women have come 
out of these very “dog houses,” risen 
in fact, in spite of them, but the great 
masses of our people are still degraded 
by their ignorance into a way of liv- 
ing as far from the American standard 
and ideal as hell is from heaven. As 
far as freedom is concerned they have 
simply traded chattel slavery for 
peonage. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
has written: “What all of our leading 
Statesmen have said throughout all 
the history of this country is as true 
today as it has ever been; ‘a free 
people can remain free only when they 
know well the great principles and 
causes upon which their happiness de- 
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CHAPTER V 


The Reorganization and the Redirection 
of Negro Education in Terms of 


Articulation and Integration 
R. O'HARA LANIER 


The purpose of this paper is to ad- 
vocate reorganization and redirection 
in terms of articulation and integra- 
tion because of the prevalence of sur- 
veys and studies in Negro education 
which have not been heeded either as 
to social policy, method or as to a 
philosophy within a philosophy. While 
education is not the only agency which 
has to do with the integrity of the 
body politic, it is a big factor and per- 
haps reaches more people than any 
other agency. It is hard to conceive of 
any person in a Democratic country 
who is not touched by education either 
public or private. 

Negro education in terms of all edu- 
cation must face current criticism. “In 
times of stress man is fain to find a 
scapegoat for his troubles.” The Negro 
is no exception to this and so the cure 
for all the economic and social ills of 
the race must be tied up with the 
schools. Current editorials in Negro 
newspapers, popular speeches by Ne- 
gro leaders point to the need for stock 
taking in our whole system of educa- 
tion. While it is true that a philosophy 
of education precedes the science of 
education, the author takes the point 
of view that a social policy and a 
philosophy of Negro education is 
needed at present in terms of articula- 
tion and integration. Like American 
education in general the great empha- 
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sis has been placed upon the college 
and the university; and so our prog- 
ress has been from top to bottom 
rather than from bottom to top. The 
whole system lacks both integration 
and articulation. By integration, we 
mean a definite philosophy and social 
policy based upon common facts and 
continuous studies to develop an in- 
tellectual and vocational level of ap- 
preciation, ideals, attitudes and prac- 
tices to a certain point of increasing 
fixation. 

Integration in Negro education 
simply means assuming on the basis 
of a sound philosophy of education 
and a social policy that there is a one- 
ness in purpose on common peculiar 
problems extending from the elemen- 
tary school through the college. It 
means added emphasis on shortages 
and increased attention to minority 
techniques and racial philosophy. The 
only possible excuse for Negro schools 
can be in an attempt to orient a min- 
ority group into a democratic whole; 
this calls for integration in policy and 
principle. It involves bridging gaps, 
overcoming shortages, creating ad- 
justments and developing pioneers in 
minority techniques for survival. 

We refer to ideals, attitudes and 
goals rather than uniformity of per- 
sonalities. The success of a democratic 
nation and a democratic ideal depends 
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upon this integrity of purpose. A 
minority group must of necessity de- 
velop integrity within the group be- 
cause it entails a philosophy within a 
philosophy, a social policy within a 
social policy. 

By articulation, we mean a basic 
process which will make the holding 
power of schools at all levels for Ne- 
groes greater. One need not quote sta- 
tistics to prove that Negroes either in 
the North or South do not remain in 
school until each individual has re- 
ceived the minimum necessary for his 
own personal well-being, at least to be 
a good consumer of culture if not a 
producer. While a college degree may 
not be the sine qua non for all, social 
intelligence, vocational adaptability 
and moral responsibility may be ac- 
quired by all regardless of intelligence 
levels used by scientific means to pick 
out the superior. 


BASES OF ARTICULATION AND 
INTEGRATION 

Let us review briefly some assump- 
tions which make articulation and in- 
tegration of Negro Education feasible. 

1. Negro education assumes that 
some form of segregation is inevitable 
for generations to come, whether 
partial or complete, from cradle to 
grave. The Negro church and Negro 
insurance are evidences of this fact. 
The recent act of a large church body 
to give the Negro a chance at a greater 
representation is but an indication of 
a growing tendency. 

2. The policy of foundations and 
boards in philanthropy to specify their 
contributions as racial. Very few gifts 
are being given without regard to race, 
creed, birth, or previous condition of 
servitude. 


3. The growing race pride which de- 
mands Negro teachers for Negro pu- 
pils even to the acceptance of Negro 
schools in non-segregated sections to 
get Negro teachers; Negro social work- 
ers to deal with Negro clients (the 
plea—we understand our people bet- 
ter). White people do not know the 
Negro, they think that they do. A de- 
partment of Negro education in the 
Office or Education places it in the 
field of special problems, along with 
Indian and other minority groups. It 
is to be added that the Negro does not 
invite segregation but since America 
in part does not recognize individuals 
on their face value of merit; the Negro 
is forced to demand work with his own 
people in economic defense; pressure 
groups demand work as clerks in stores 
in Negro neighborhoods; but if they 
were absorbed in the body politic on 
ability and merit as is done in rare 
cases, this invited segregation would 
not be necessary. Negro History 
though important and necessary comes 
partially through the neglect of his- 
torians to record the deeds of Negroes 
of African descent. An integrated his- 
tory has been attempted but has not 
met with popular approval. Financial 
support of Negro History is in no way 
commensurate with the efforts of the 
pioneers. 

4. No attempt at the solution of a 
race problem by amalgamation but by 
assimilation of cultures and integra- 
tion of a democratic whole based upon 
an articulated citizenship. 


Staces of Necro EpucaAtTION 


Historically, Negro Education has 
passed through certain eras. The type 
of education is dependent upon the 
source of the gift, largely philan- 
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thropical. The historical survey, 
though casual, shows the lack of inte- 
gration and articulation. It also shows 
the lack of the analysis of the whole 
peculiar and special problem in terms 
of a social policy and a philosophy of 
minority groups. It is no reflection on 
the pioneer efforts but an attempt to 
show the need for redirection and re- 
organization in terms of the problem, 
the facts, the philosophy, the social 
policy. This all must be articulated 
and integrated both for the Southern 
and Northern Negro, for while the 
large percentage lives in the South, a 
Negro is a Negro even in the isles of 
the sea; there is no escape of the leper 
from his spots. 

The Era to Get Any Kind of Edu- 
cation.—This was broken into bits by 
denominations, types of philanthropy, 
with little thought as to philosophy 
and social policy. It was largely to 
convince those who did not believe 
that the Negro should be educated 
that he could be. All praise and honor 
to these people and their efforts but 
the analytical approach demands that 
we survey the attempts for integration 
in the future. 

The Era of Conflict—All believed 
in education, but the kind, the amount, 
the approach were questioned. The de- 
mand was for leaders while the masses 
called for help. The masses very often 
produce their own leaders rather than 
the leaders producing the mass leader- 
ship. This is clearly demonstrated by 
the growing suspicion which the aver- 
age Negro has of the college-trained 
man. Our fraternal orders and a num- 
ber of churches demonstrate this. The 
closing of the gap between the masses 
and those fortunately trained is a 
problem of integration and articula- 


tion. It has resulted in our land grant 
colleges by their enrollment being 
largely liberal arts rather than me- 
chanical and industrial. Any survey of 
enrollments will show that the aver- 
age Negro land grant college is largely 
teacher-training and liberal arts with 
two-thirds of the students entering 
these fields. The same graduates carry 
the non-articulate and disintegrated 
point of view with them into the high 
and elementary schools, thus continu- 
ing the vicious cycle. 

The Era of Standardization and 
Surveys.—The last ten years have seen 
a remarkable advance in standardiza- 
tion of colleges and high schools for 
Negroes; some few elementary schools 
have not been touched. Original objec- 
tives of institutions have been changed 
to “be rated” (B) schools. Good 
county-training and small high schools 
have sold their birthright to be rated. 
Functional elementary schools have 
imitated merely to prepare for ac- 
creditation. “Have you been accred- 
ited?” is the one question of the last 
ten years. While accrediting has done 
much good, meant better salaries, finer 
buildings, integration and articulation 
of the 90 per cent of Negroes has not 
taken place. Peons, small tenant farm- 
ers, and the great mass of people have 
not been served. A study of “rated” 
colleges and high schools shows that 
the greatest amount of illiteracy may 
be found in counties where these 
schools are located. While serving the 
few the masses have not been reached. 
The purpose of this yearbook is to take 
stock, for the Negro is certainly being 
surveyed but the real value comes in 
reorganization and redirection after 
being surveyed. 

The Era of Integration and Articu- 
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lation—This era is the one which 
should occupy our efforts now. Redi- 
rection and reorganization in terms of 
a philosophy of education, based upon 
a sound social policy which should 
presage a science and method of edu- 
cation for a minority group within a 
majority civilization. 


INTEGRATION 


Integration, according to Briggs, as- 
sumes that there is a common knowl- 
edge, that there are appreciations, 
ideals, attitudes, and practices which 
all schools can use as a goal. Accord- 
ing to good old American custom, let 
us begin with the shortages in Negro 
education and yet not be contradic- 
tory. We will state them in order of 
observation of the Negro school, from 
elementary school through college and 
university. Health may be listed as the 
first one of these shortages since we are 
still considered the sick man of 
America. There are those who would 
advocate that our conditions in health 
are due to economic and social factors 
over which we have no control. We 
cannot accept this as a fatalistic com- 
promise; we must develop a philosophy 
of overcoming shortages by a superior 
technique—air, sunshine, water and 
physical exercise are common to all 
people regardless of economic and so- 
cial status. Care of body and care of 
property go hand in hand. There is no 
need for a Negro church, Negro lodge 
building, Negro school, Negro neigh- 
borhood, or a Negro restaurant being 
marked because it is a Negro place. 
We cannot accept any longer, “It is 
good enough for a Negro.” This im- 
plies a peculiar problem of integration 
—a oneness in an ideal, an attitude, an 
appreciation. It does mean overcom- 





ing a functional shortage of culture 
and adaptation. What is said of one 
shortage may be said of all. Thorough- 
ness in what is taught; reading as a 
leisure time activity, both juvenile and 
adult; overcoming slavery tactics (the 
perpetual and eternal “Uncle Tom’’) ; 
punctuality and regular attendance; 
personal and group neatness; depend- 
ability; vocational fitness and versa- 
tility; an intelligent use of the ballot, 
and finally economic bargaining in a 
majority civilization, financial acuity 
and the use of modern means of barter. 
Each one of these would be a paper in 
itself but needless to say, Negro edu- 
cation must so integrate these factors 
into education as to be able to over- 
come the cultural gap from Cheops to 
Booker Washington, from Memphis of 
the ancient to the Memphis of Beale 
Street. It does not merely imply over- 
coming shortages but by overcoming 
shortages we are producing both con- 
sumers and producers of culture. Most 
of the Southern cities have provided 
Carnegie libraries for their Negro citi- 
zens but talk with the librarians and 
see if they are used. Negro education 
does not imply less education but 
more. What has been good for other 
races will be good for us. The more 
education the Negro has should take 
into consideration his peculiar prob- 
lems. The peculiar problems and short- 
ages must be integrated into the cur- 
ricula. A sincere study of the minority 
tactics of other groups integrated into 
a philosophy of Negro education ap- 
plicable to our present status and fu- 
ture desires is highly desirable. Along 
with the shortages comes some com- 
mon, accepted heritages which must be 
integrated into the whole. As compared 
with the vanishing Indian, some of 
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these heritages have made our increase 
in population and survival in a par- 
tially prejudiced America possible— 
music, art, humor, tolerance, rhythm, 
courtesy, politeness, pleasant disposi- 
tion, patience, resourcefulness, and the 
ability to make friends of people who 
are born with Negrophobia. Each one 
of these heritages could be a unit in an 
integrated curriculum where the devel- 
opment of human personality is para- 
mount. There are those who advocate 
that ideals, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions cannot be taught, yet Germany 
under Hitler is an example of people 
being taught to hate anything non- 
Aryan. Russia is an example of a thor- 
ough system of communistic philoso- 
phy not only imposed but believed. 
While any form of indoctrination is 
opposed yet ideals, attitudes, and ap- 
preciations can be taught; and Negro 
education must take into consideration 
those of the body politic and those pe- 
culiar to a racial status. With amalga- 
mation seemingly impossible, assimila- 
tion through integration becomes 
paramount. We cannot afford to lose 
our common heritages through a 
veneer of assumed culture. 

America itself is becoming partially 
self-contained, in that no longer can 
she depend upon foreign trade and still 
isolate herself on the basis of neutral- 
ity. Neutrality offers no protection for 
foreign investments. This means that 
America must cure her own depression 
as other countries are curing theirs, not 
by imperialism but by integration and 
articulation. There are frontiers in in- 
tegration and articulation, no new 
worlds to conquer but the possibility 
of conquering the worlds which have 
been conquered. The dream of Garvey 
and a black empire fades into insig- 


nificance with the downfall of Ethi- 
opia and the questionable integrity of 
Liberia and Haiti wavering under 
heavy foreign loans. It remains for 
Negro education so to integrate and 
articulate to the extent that the Negro 
will be an indispensable part of a great 
American whole. 


ARTICULATION 


Integration and articulation offer a 
pioneer field for Negro education. One 
is horizontal and one is vertical but 
both squared mean the future of the 
whole. What has articulation to offer 
to Negro education? We are so accus- 
tomed in American education to clas- 
sification in organization that there is 
no uniformity in any type of organiza- 
tion. We have colleges that are little 
more than high schools. We have uni- 
versities that are not good colleges. We 
have industrial schools in name only 
(a popular name in the second era of 
Negro education to get money only). 
We have liberal colleges that are vo- 
cational, and vocational colleges and 
schools that are liberal. We have high 
schools that are little colleges, with 
caps and gowns, fraternities, sororities, 
“pnroms,” and athletics. Rural schools 
with three teachers attempting a state 
twelve-grade program. All of this and 
more points to inarticulation by over 
organization. 

A good synthetic course in guidance 
in life activities with a curriculum 
based on these activities, giving due 
credit to integration as stated in this 
paper, will hasten complete articula- 
tion. This articulation should take into 
consideration versatility as a basis for 
all future training, and resourcefulness 
for minority groups as one of the clues 
to correct occupational therapy. 
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Versatility in occupational adjust- 
ment assumes that we cannot train 
specifically for a remote future in oc- 
cupations but that there are common 
basic skills to all occupations within a 
a limited group which can be taught. 
There is an economic, and social basis 
for all occupations. An understanding 
of the economic order in which we 
live—labor problems, unemployment, 
technocracy and even job judgment, 
wisdom and personality factors—can 
be analyzed and taught, thus making a 
minority group adaptable to change. 
The Negro is the last hired and the 
first fired, so must be ready to change. 
Versatility is a basis for this change. 


Our PARADOXES NEED ATTENTION 


One cannot close this paper without 
calling attention to some seeming 
paradoxes in Negro education which 
may or may not be due to the lack of 
proper articulation and integration. 

A college of the writer’s acquaint- 
ance has been conducting research in 
chemistry for the last twenty years 
but only recently was able to rid its 
school of vermin. There are eight floral 
shops operated by Negroes in a South- 
ern city within ten miles of a land 
grant college and not one operated by 
a graduate of the agricultural depart- 
ment of the said school. One can travel 
from Houston to Atlanta via Highway 
U.S. 90 and not find a decent cafe, 
tea room, or hotel operated by a home 
economies graduate. It is paradoxical 
to find courses in health with poorly- 
kept lavatories; teaching dietetics 
and the school dining room violating 
all the principles of well balanced 
meals; an agricultural college with a 
division of dairying buying two-thirds 


of its milk from an illiterate farmer. 
Integration and articulation would call 
for a close analysis of these paradoxes 
and at least an attempted synthesis of 
the whole in terms of articulation and 
integration. 

CoNCLUSION 

There is still a unique place for Ne- 
gro education in American education 
in terms of integration and articula- 
tion. There must be pioneers to do a 
good job in teaching the fundamentals 
which lead to American citizenship 
and at the same time teaching those 
minority techniques and a philosophy 
of education which industry, com- 
merce, and varying racial attitudes de- 
mand for survival. There is still a 
frontier in Negro education both as to 
reorganization and_ redirection in 
terms of articulation and integration. 
There is still a wreckers’ campaign to 
get numbers in Negro colleges and a 
failure in the whole process for each 
school to find its place in terms of 
articulation and integration. Tuskegee 
is making a serious attempt in offering 
courses for chefs, courses in aviation; 
some other school will be next offering 
air-conditioning for racial youth. 
Other schools are making serious at- 
tempts but space will not allow men- 
tion of all. A few Folk schools and 
peoples colleges for Negroes may mean 
a serious attempt at integration and 
articulation. 

“Go to college and go to high 
school” slogans may easily be articu- 
lated and integrated so that each Ne- 
gro boy and girl may remain long 
enough to be socially and economically 
self-adequate and feel this adequacy 
with a sense of versatility and re- 
sourcefulness. 
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CHAPTER VI 


On the Need of Realism in Negro 


Education 
CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


A great amount of confusion of pur- 
pose and method in Negro education 
results from the disposition to regard 
education itself as a fixed end. It be- 
comes even more difficult to under- 
stand the role of education in the life 
of a people when these ends are ob- 
scured in abstract formulas. One of 
the most formidable of the paradoxes 
encountered in the education of the 
Negro minority in America is that 
their unique minority status itself has 
engendered philosophies which, in sub- 
stance, blandly deny the fact of this 
status. 

It is true that the patterns of Negro 
life in America vary widely, from an 
almost caste-like situation and isola- 
tion from the dominant currents of 
American life to a situation in which 
there is considerable sharing of the 
American culture. Nowhere, however, 
is there complete absence of the social 
implications of this minority racial 
status, and nowhere is there the per- 
fection of cultural integration upon 
which the current educational philos- 
ophy is founded. 

It has been the unwillingness to face 
this fact that has contributed so large- 
ly to the insistence that there is no 
such thing as Negro education; that all 
citizens, whatever their setting and 
background, may look forward to the 
same results from exposure to a stan- 
dardized educational procedure. The 
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reluctance is understandable. So long 
as it is assumed that the cultural en- 
vironment makes no difference in per- 
sonality, that the present product of 
the schools is the best possible; in- 
deed, that any different educational 
procedure for Negroes must be in it- 
self of an inferior order and character, 
the reluctance to reappraisal will per- 
sist. No less potent than these is the 
fear that any revision of procedures, 
in the light of actual realities of Ne- 
gro life, will tend toward a perpetua- 
tion of present Negro status. 

The basic error of these assump- 
tions rests heavily in the misconcep- 
tions regarding the educative process 
itself. If this process were a matter of 
conferring a given mentality, or of 
providing a bundle of indispensable 
skills not to be obtained otherwise, 
there might be some ground for con- 
cern over tampering with a procedure 
which represents a sort of common de- 
nominator of intellectual equipment. 
In the one case, however, this is im- 
possible, and in the other impractica- 
ble, even if possible, by virtue of the 
rapidly shifting conditions of a tech- 
nological age. 

What has generally been overlooked 
in the attempts to interpret the func- 
tion of education has been the fact that 
it is a method rather than an end in 
itself; and that this method has to do 
with relating the individual to his so- 
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ciety rather than merely acquiring the 
method. The stress that has in the past 
been placed upon educational tech- 
niques rather than upon the life and 
culture of the individual helps to ex- 
plain the present difficulty. Where this 
is recognized, the inadequacies of pres- 
ent Negro education take on greater 
seriousness and meaning. For, poor as 
the schools are, the educational pro- 
cedure, which is the excuse for any 
schools at all, is poorer. 

Formal education is only a part of 
the educational process, and the pur- 
pose of formal education, which it is 
the réle of the schools to provide, is 
to bring under intelligent control all 
of the essential phases of social life. 
The school, thus, takes its place with 
the home, the church, the press, 
the public generally, in transmitting 
knowledge, standards and values by 
which social life is regulated. In the 
school the best of the accumulated ex- 
perience is passed on by conscious 
means, and control is provided for the 
formation of habit and character. The 
educative process has failed when it 
has not succeeded in adjusting the in- 
dividual constructively to his social 
life. Insofar as this process is a con- 
scious and artificial one it can be se- 
lective, and it becomes important in 
the education of a maladjusted group 
that its procedures should be adjusted 
to its cultural needs. Only in such a 
manner can any material social de- 
velopment be expected. 


THE MEANING oF Necro MINoRITY 
STATUS 


The Negro population shares vary- 
ingly in the American culture, and it 
also has a social life of its own. With- 
out such a life there could be, under 


present American institutions, little of 
the internal cohesion and emotional 
stability by which alone groups sur- 
vive and thrive. While it may be one of 
the purposes of this solidarity and self- 


consciousness eventually to make 
these very traits unnecessary for sur- 
vival in American life, they are at 
present incident to the separate racial 
group life in America. Present Negro 
status is an outgrowth of slavery, and 
the actual cultural backwardness of a 
substantial portion of this population 
is related to the historic condition. 
Aside from the imperfect sharing of the 
American culture which this status 
implies, there is the well-known limi- 
tation of the common physical facili- 
ties invariably associated with this 
status. 

The conscious aim of Negro life is 
to improve this status, thus escaping 
the physical as well as the more in- 
tangible cultural handicaps of this 
status. This is, conceivably, one of the 
functions of education. But escape is 
not possible merely through denial of 
the status, nor through denial of the 
past, nor through the simple adoption 
of the symbols of freedom. It is at this 
point that some of the gravest inade- 
quacies of Negro education appear. 
Negroes did not, of course, design their 
own methods of education, and if they 
had it is quite possible that they would 
have been greatly influenced by what 
they regarded as American education. 
In present practice, however, they get, 
in physically diminished proportions, 
a system designed for an average con- 
dition of American life, a procedure 
reduced to dogma and doctrine, with 
little intimate relationship to the real- 
ities back of the symbols passed on. 
Learning for them, thus, becomes very 
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largely rote, with no firm root in their 
lives. It is characteristic of minority 
status to glorify the forms of the domi- 
nant culture without competent grasp 
of the content. When there is under- 
standing at all it cannot escape being 
qualified by a sense of the unreality 
of the education itself. Such a situa- 
tion would be expected to fail to stir 
interest, which is the key to mental 
growth. 

It is strongly to be suspected that 
what the so-called “intelligence” tests 
actually revealed, when racial com- 
parisons were made, was the disparity 
between form and experience in the 
education of the two groups. Certain- 
ly the missing parts of fire engines, 
unfamiliar animals, the place of man- 
ufacture of Packard cars, the familiar 


use of squares and circles, all of which 


figured in the tests, could not be ex- 
pected to have generalized meaning for 
persons whose normal round of life 
excluded meaningful experience with 
any of these items of knowledge. 

The situation of the Negroes in 
America with respect to educational 
methods is not very different from that 
of the Eurasians who are beginning to 
face the same issue. The Eurasians, 
who are a biological and cultural re- 
sult of Europe in India, are an acute- 
ly marginal population. Their status 
between two cultures leaves them 
rather discouragingly without pride of 
race and lacking in initiative and con- 
fidence. Now, after several genera- 
tions, they look to corrective educa- 
tion to release them from a psychologi- 
cal as well as a social rut. To quote 
Kenneth E. Wallace: 

There are many who believe that the salva- 


tion of the Eurasian community lies in edu- 
cation. It is a judgment with which we must 


agree if the word education is used in its 
widest sense as implied in e-duco—a leading 
out. The people require to be led out of the 
ruts into which they have fallen. The in- 
dividual, the family, the school and all their 
institutions require to be guided into new 
channels of thought. Their attitude towards 
each other, towards religion, towards life 
as a whole requires to be challenged; and 
their lethargy must be removed. But it is 
necessary first to lead them out of their 
psychological rut. And only knowledge will 
effect the change—a proper knowledge, that 
is of themselves, which will give a just ap- 
praisement of themselves, and a proper 
knowledge of the facts of history and human 
life, which will give a balanced sense of 
values and relations. Then only can pride 
of race, self-confidence, self-help and inde- 
pendence, together with all the blessings 
that follow in their wake, be expected as a 
result.’ 


One of the most tragic results of the 
Negro’s present status is what it does 
to the personality of Negro youth. 
They reflect, too often and too readily, 
the influence of the institutions under 
which they live. Where there is no 
awareness of their marginality, the 
disposition is to accept the racial im- 
plications of the institutions and con- 
sign themselves spiritually to a hope- 
less rdle at the bottom of American 
society. Education has no meaning for 
them, and so they leave school. The 
educational statisticians bear eloquent 
testimony on this point. Studies of the 
career interests of Negro high school 
youth reveal a lack of patterns as well 
as incentives. Where there is little re- 
alism in education there can be ex- 
pected much of disillusionment, of fu- 
tile bitterness, and of “nothingness” 
as Gertrude Stein once noted as the 
most persistent plague of the race. 


1Kenneth E. Wallace, The Eurasian Problem, 
Calcutta and Simla: Thacker, Spink & Co., 1930. 
Pp. 16-17. 
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THE RE-DIRECTION OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION 

1. The simplest way of stating the 
new conception of Negro education is 
that it should, wherever possible, be- 
gin with the familiar and the real in 
their own lives, rather than in the 
borrowed experiences of other groups. 
“There is nothing either good or bad 
but thinking makes it so.” A lowly 
status is not bad in itself; it can the 
more readily be changed as it is made 
conscious of itself. Knowledge of the 
larger world and the experiences of 
other individuals and groups take on 
vital meaning when they can be re- 
lated to an experience that has been 
felt. John Dewey many years ago 
pointed out the error of considering ed- 
ucation as “prepartion for life.” More 
soundly, he conceived of education as 
beginning at birth and continuing until 
death, with a period of formal school- 
ing as a phase of the process. 

If we need examples of the divorce 
from reality in common education, 
they can readily be found in the fu- 
tile efforts to teach sanitation in filthy 
school buildings; in the efforts to have 
pupils commit to memory geographi- 
cal places without a sense of their own 
orientation in space; in history that 
remembers fitfully the dates of bat- 
tles or the accession of kings in a re- 
mote and irrelevant stream of other- 
worldly events; in reading that is 
scarcely more than the successful join- 
ing of words. Education begins in ex- 
perience, and it becomes effective in 
the measure that this experience can 
be related to the larger world of 
knowledge. 

Something is evidently wrong when 
the results of the education of Negroes 
fail at so many points to deal con- 


cretely with the life of the group. The 
problems of economics are felt more 
acutely by Negroes than by any other 
group in America, but so far only two 
or three Negroes have projected them- 
selves effectively into this field of spe- 
cialization. Tuberculosis is one of the 
greatest scourges of the race, yet few 
Negroes trained in medicine are de- 
voting themselves to this problem of 
science. The subject of race is a para- 
mount one, yet there are only two or 
three Negro ethnologists or anthropol- 
ogists, and scarcely a half-dozen psy- 
chologists. Preparation for these fields 
scarcely requires any equipment which 
is inaccessible to them. Interestingly 
enough, the most important contribu- 
tions to anthropology and ethnology 
in America have been made by Jews, 
who have experienced in a much 
milder form the social handicaps of 
Negroes. 

Apart from the better known pro- 
fessions, there are now actually oppor- 
tunities for scientific and social re- 
search students, statisticans, health 
officers, sanitary engineers, architects 
and draughtsmen, designers, organiza- 
tion executives trained in social work, 
psychiatrists, social and medical clini- 
cians, fields which few of these youth 
have considered as either interesting 
or possible for them. It would appear, 
from the listless but preponderant ma- 
jorities of Negro college graduates who 
move toward the teaching profession, 
that an unnatural educational process 
completes its weary cycle when it 
merely reproduces itself, however 
meaninglessly, in the next generation. 

2. Negro youth should be given 
early the basic tools and techniques of 
a modern technological age. Booker T. 
Washington stated the elementary 
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phases of this principle forty years 
ago, but distortion of it in a battle of 
schools of thought impeded the growth 
of the idea as a part of the sound edu- 
cational philosophy of Negroes. Today 
Americans have realized the value of 
preparation for a technological age 
and have begun to place more and 
more emphasis upon it. The public 
school systems have been relieved of 
the necessity for providing much in 
this direction for the Negroes, by their 
own wishes, and as a consequence a 
lag in another direction of Negro edu- 
‘ation has developed. 

A problem facing this race today is 
one of mastering the techniques im- 
posed by technological changes. It is 
in this world that the Negro must live 
by competition with others who are 
geared to the tempo of a new age. The 
factors of change which affect the gen- 
eral population also affect the Negro, 
and it becomes imperative that, along 
with an essential psychological adjust- 
ment from minority status, adjustment 
be made to these broad cultural 
changes. Here American education 
generally lags, and Negro education, 
which chronically follows it, lags more. 
F. Stuart Chapin has estimated that 
man’s life span over the past genera- 
tion has increased about 20 per cent, 
while the volume of culture has piled 
up at a far more rapid rate. The at- 
tempt to meet this change, where it has 
been made, has consisted of adding 
new subjects to the curriculum. All the 
indices of the growth of culture which 
have been examined indicate that the 
rate of accumulation far exceeds the 
gain in expectation of life. Dr. Chapin 
concludes that new devices are needed 
for simplification, and “new means for 
threading one’s way _ selectively 


through the increasingly complex net- 
work of social relations and culture 
accumulations.” 

On the elementary level it seems es- 
sential, along with the simple tools of 
learning such as are provided in the 
familiar three “R’s,” that rigid disci- 
pline be instilled in the skillful co- 
ordination of mind, hand, and eye. 
Dr. Flexner has well drawn a distine- 
tion between education and training. 
A man or youth may be trained to 
make a broom or a pair of shoes or a 
box, without being educated in mech- 
anics or woodcraft, or the fabrication 
of fibers. It is futile to provide a train- 
ing in an archaic trade merely be- 
cause it is simple. It is likewise futile 
to attempt to impart a specific skill 
for the intensely specialized and rap- 
idly changing processes of modern in- 
dustry. What seems to be required now 
is the development in Negro youth of 
a technique of manipulation, with the 
thoroughness attempted by the liberal 
arts colleges in developing an undif- 
ferentiated cultural competence. And, 
as is the presumption of the liberal 
arts colleges, this technique may be 
transferred and applied to the specific 
task demanding it. It was just such a 
highly developed and undifferentiated 
technical aptitude that enabled the 
Japanese to reorganize their entire cul- 
ture on Western lines within scarcely 
more than two generations. This edu- 
cational emphasis, this sense for ac- 
curacy, precision, craftsmanship, and 
creative art should begin for Negro 
youth in the elementary grades. 

3. Negro youth should be provided 
early with a sound reinterpretation of 
their own history and traditions, and 
they should be given the benefit of 
stimulating racial patterns of effort 
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and success. Sound character training 
must be based upon self-respect, and 
sound social development must be 
founded upon self-confidence. This 
means that Negro youth should be 
aware not merely of the general stream 
of history, which embodies the guiding 
traditions of the culture which they 
share, but of the réle of their intimate 
group in this history. 

Distortions in this sphere are possi- 
ble in many directions, from glorifica- 
tion of a fanciful racial origin to self- 
commiseration and apology for filling 
a role in history which most of the 
texts regard with blunt contempt, or 
which they neglect to regard at all. 
The lack of both a tradition and a his- 
tory is a serious enough handicap to 
youth, but the absorption of senti- 
ments which encourage self-disparage- 
ment is of even deeper injury. A nota- 
ble example of this problem is brought 
to attention in a recent issue of the 
Journal of Negro History by Lawrence 
Reddick in his study of history text 
books in use by Negroes in sixteen 
Southern states. 

The picture of slavery which the 
average pupil in these sixteen states 
received gave no recognition to the vi- 
tal importance of Negro man-power 
in the conquest of nature in the New 
World, but revived the romantic rdéle 
of the slave holder. Docile Negroes 
with strong backs were imported from 
Africa. Even kings and queens encour- 
aged the slave trade, which was car- 
ried on in New England ships. Because 
of the warm climate, soil, and the in- 
vention of the cotton gin, slavery 
spread in the South and tended to dis- 
appear in the North. The life of the 
slave was pictured as simple and 
coarse but not hard, for the Negroes 


were good natured and sang songs dur- 
ing and after their work. 

Discussions of Reconstruction re- 

viled the Negro legislators and the 
governments in which they partici- 
pated. One of these texts, called A His- 
tory of the People of the United States 
carried this interesting interpretation 
of history: 
The Negroes, guided by their white leaders, 
formed an association known as the Loyal 
League, for the purpose of keeping the 
white race under foot. They committed 
murder, arson, and crimes of every kind. 
The white people could get no protection 
from the courts, for judges and jurors were 
under the control of those who had made 
all the trouble. Organizations were there- 
fore formed among the whites for self-pro- 
tection. . . . The Ku Klux Klan was the 
most famous of these organizations. 


The Negro since the Civil War is ig- 
nored almost entirely. A few of the 
more liberal texts have a paragraph 
or two on the Negro’s progress and 
mention Booker T. Washington in a 
few lines. 

The prefaces of most of these text- 
books, significantly enough, announce 
as a part of their purpose to give the 
young Americans pride in their her- 
itage. The Negro child learns his his- 
tory frequently from many teachers 
who know little about their own his- 
tory, and are themselves a part of the 
backward traditions of their group. 
They accept accounts in Southern 
textbooks and pass them on to their 
pupils. One of G. Stanley Hall’s fun- 
damental postulates was that the emo- 
tional life is far more fundamental 
than the intellectual. Emotion fur- 
nishes the motivation for the develop- 
ment of the intellect. The Negro youth 
must be given a conception of his role 
and of his past that can aid in influ- 
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encing his behavior and his ambitions. 
And it is increasingly the school that 
must render this service. 

4. Finally, there is a re-direction 
possible for that function of the school 
referred to as “character education.” 
In one sense character education is a 
matter of guiding the formation of a 
consistent habit pattern in terms of 
the highest possible social standards 
and values. Human character is ac- 
quired. It is not an abstract virtue but 
a social quality. Once this principle 
is recognized it is possible to provide 
for Negro youth a new and valuable 
reorientation. 

Education that can contribute to 
constructive and satisfying social re- 
lations can justify itself, in part at 
least, as character education. This 
means, then, more stress upon those 
habits which aid cooperative living 
and social sharing than upon individ- 
ual initiative and success. This is as 
vital to the healthy survival of a mi- 
nority as it is to individual character. 

It is important that the personality 
of Negro youth should be preserved, 
and this is possible through habits of 
self-discipline with reference to the 
very status which he seeks to improve. 
Equality for Negroes in the American 
society means actual superiority; su- 
periority, however, is not an arguable 
thing; it is most effective when it is a 
subjective secret. Negro youth should 
be made to know that an unfailing 
self-discipline is to seek a major re- 
sponsibility which has to be sustained; 
to expose themselves at intervals be- 
yond the familiar limits to an unre- 
stricted test of their powers. It is the 
sense of social inadequacy which lim- 
its the self-mastery of Negroes, which 
defines their limits, poisons ambition 


at its source, contents them with 
achieving merely “well enough for a 
Negro,” shortens the reach of their 
imaginations, crushes the spirit of cre- 
ativeness, and holds them firmly to 
their inadequacy. 

Negro youth should be taught: to 
cultivate a stark objectivity about 
themselves and about their thinking 
about themselves. This involves rec- 
ognition of racial differences, with the 
realization, through science and their 
own assurance, that the difference is 
essentially meaningless. They should 
be led away from the devitalizing 
shame over circumstances in racial 
history, with the knowledge that cul- 
ture itself is not a thing of the germ 
plasm, and that the history of Negroes 
is the cycle through which every peo- 
ple has evolved. They should be taught 
to recognize and admit racial weak- 
nesses, on the sound philosophy that 
unless Negroes are frank about their 
faults, they cannot expect to be be- 
lieved when they speak of their vir- 
tues. They should be taught to ignore 
public efforts designed to provoke feel- 
ings of inferiority, on the principle 
that the sensitiveness itself is a sanc- 
tion of the status implied. They should 
be encouraged in the deliberate search- 
ing for beauty in the hidden lives of 
their own, on the principle that they 
are loved best who teach the beauty 
of their own lives, and are most 
scorned who most scorn themselves. 

Objectively, the sociologists classify 
Negroes with cripples,—persons with 
recognized physical handicaps which 
have social consequences. The crip- 
ples themselves have the choice either 
of resigning themselves apologetically 
to their handicap and selling pencils 
on the street; or of developing con- 
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scious compensations for their defi- 
ciency. In this sociological sense many 
persons are “cripples”—the timid, the 
near-sighted, the too short, the too 
tall, the ugly, the obese, the nervous, 
the physically weak, the sensitive, the 
deaf. If they are wise, they develop 
healthy compensations. 

The difference in accomplishment 
between two races, as between two 
men, is essentially a matter of motives. 
The substance of Adler’s whole sys- 
tem of psychology is that the craving 
for superiority, accentuated by defect, 
is satisfied through compensation for 
inferiority. In this manner it is possi- 
ble to give new valuations to social 
circumstances, to make of social 
handicaps, which are for the moment 
inescapable, the actual driving force, 
the urge of superior accomplishment. 

Negro youth, recognizing the fact of 
an unequal economic struggle, may 


then either accept the status that goes 
with inferior economic ability, or com- 
pensate for this deficiency by actually 
developing a superior skill. In most 
parts of the country, all other things 
being equal, if a Negro and a white 
worker apply for a position, the white 
worker will get it. This is a social dis- 
ability which is unfair, of course, and 
should be changed. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, wise Negro education would 
make it clear that it is futile to await 
helplessly the slow processes of human 
nature. Intelligent strategy demands 
that the Negro youth should assure 
themselves of that superior compe- 
tence which in many cases outweighs 
purely racial advantage. In their very 
minority status, which so often proves 
discouraging or limiting, there are the 
seeds of great power, if only common 
sense and enough energy are applied 
to them. 

















CHAPTER VII 


What Shall We Challenge in the 
Existing Order? 


A. HENINGBURG 


During the early days of American 
life, it was a comparatively easy mat- 
ter for a healthy, industrious man to 
provide for his wants and those of his 
family. Hunting and fishing helped to 
supply the needs of his table, his small 
garden provided maize and vegetables, 
and the labors of his wife at the loom 
supplied their simple clothing needs. 
The horizon was broken only by the 
hills and trees about him, while a 
whole continent with its vast mineral 
and natural resources awaited ex- 
ploitation. Stuart Chase tells us of this 
early American, “Barring drought or 
pestilence or military invasion, he was 
economically secure. He need not 
worry where the next shilling was 
coming from, for he could live the sea- 
sons around without shillings if he had 
to... . Unemployment, of course, was 
a word as, unknown as Socialism.” The 
more adventurous members of the 
community, eager to begin the con- 
quest of the rich lands to the West, 
and already cramped by the growing 
villages which they had pioneered, 
soon began to extend the frontier of 
New England. 

The resident in an American town 
today finds himself in a_ greatly 
changed society. The factors of trans- 
portation and communication have ad- 
vanced him to the point at which he 
may converse with Paris or London, 
and fly from Miami to New York in a 


few hours. A network of modern high- 
ways surrounds his home—making it 
possible for the farmer to move his 
produce quickly and cheaply, and for 
the speed-crazed citizenry to kill each 
other at an astounding rate. He has 
modern conveniences of which neither 
Croesus nor Louis XIV ever dreamed, 
and the radio brings into his home an 
intriguing salesman who determines 
which alarm clock is to awaken him, 
how he is to shave, and what he is to 
have for breakfast. He sits down to a 
meal in the production of which per- 
haps a million people have had a 
share. It is putting things mildly, in- 
deed, to say that this present-day 
American of ours finds himself living 
in a complex society. 

While he realizes that America is 
still the richest country of the world, 
and a land of golden opportunity for 
the courageous, he cannot escape the 
fact that some 10,000,000 of his fel- 
lows are out of work. Every day makes 
him realize how dependent he is upon 
society, and more particularly upon 
what we call “government.” He is even 
aware of the fact that a growing social 
consciousness limits the possibility of 
building huge fortunes—that the day 
of the “robber barons” is past. All of 
this, of course, is further complicated 
by the presence of the Negro on the 
scene. It is true that this brother of 
darker hue numbers only one-tenth of 
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the population of the country, but he 
seems to have the disturbing faculty 
for popping-up in the most unexpected 
places. The African Colonization So- 
ciety and the Garvey Movement made 
definite attempts to take this problem 
child outside the confines of the na- 
tion, but to no avail. The proponents 
of the Forty-ninth-state Movement, 
designed to attract the American Ne- 
gro to some selected and distant area, 
are not being over-whelmed by appli- 
cations. 

Far from falling in line with the 
various schemes designed to rid white 
America of his presence, the Negro 
seems bent upon making himself an 
integral and indispensable part of the 
American social order. He does not en- 
joy the discrimination and injustices 
heaped upon him, but he seems to pre- 
fer the absolutely certain discomforts 
and humiliations of the country in 
which he was born to the uncertainties 
which have been proposed to him. He 
speaks the English language, enjoys 
owning flashy automobiles, and un- 
doubtedly consumed his share of hard 
liquor during the glorious era of pro- 
hibition. His fathers embraced Chris- 
tianity in a very literal sense, and 
were never able to understand a re- 
ligion which so often lacked practical 
application. The present generation of 
Negroes, like Babbitt, has come to un- 
derstand that the golden rule is ex- 
pected to apply only when it makes 
for better business. And now, in the 
accepted fashion of the scientist, the 
Negro turns the searchlight upon him- 
self; he seeks to make an evaluation of 
the philosophy of education which he 
has inherited. He is eager to under- 
stand the rapidly changing economic 
and social order, and himself in rela- 


tion to this order, because he wishes 
to share more effectively in the social 
order of which he is a part. He is ask- 
ing with Herbert Spencer, “What 
Knowledge is of Most Worth?” 

I hope we shall not become too 
much involved in an attempt to deter- 
mine whether the problems which we 
discuss are peculiar to the Negro. It is 
probably worth much more for us to 
diagnose and study the problems upon 
the solution of which much seems to 
depend, and of which we are aware, 
than to spend all our energies in an 
attempt to isolate and classify these 
problems. Those who have given at- 
tention to this matter do seem to agree, 
however, that the Negro falls heir to 
all of the problems confronted by the 
white American. My own experiences 
lead me to believe that in addition he 
is faced by many significant problems 
which are his alone. 

In any suggestions for evaluating 
the several philosophies of education 
as these apply to the Negro, it seems 
to me that there are several factors 
which might be given attention. I shall 
attempt to discuss a few of these 
briefly: 


An AGREEMENT ON ALLOCATION 
oF FUNCTION 


If we can agree that the cardinal 
objective of the 111 colleges and uni- 
versities for Negroes is that of serving 
our Negro population—our entire Ne- 
gro population—most effectively, it is 
not difficult to concede that this serv- 
ice might be most happily rendered by 
allocating to each of these institutions 
that function (or those functions) 
which by virtue of facilities, location, 
and tradition it is calculated to per- 
form most effectively. This means, of 
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course, an abandonment of the idea 
that each institution should seek to 
meet all the needs of its patrons. Such 
a program would involve a national 
planning board, capable of and having 
full authorization to establish these 
functions. There is little need to point 
out here what far-reaching changes 
would be necessary if such a program 
were instituted. 

There should then be reasonable as- 
surance that all of the work done 
would be uniformly good and that 
each student would receive that prepa- 
ration best suited to him. Among the 
economies effected would be that of 
saving for purposes of instruction the 
funds now spent in attracting students 
to a given institution. Course offerings 
would be affected, because we should 
undoubtedly discover, if the matter 
were closely studied, that much of 
what is now offered would no longer 
be in demand. 


Tue NECESSITY FOR VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


The selection of and the preparation 
for one’s life work is perhaps un- 
matched in importance by any other 
choice. This selection is of particularly 
great importance to the Negro boy, 
for he must often travel great dis- 
tances in order to find the social at- 
mosphere which makes it possible for 
him to work to best advantage. The 
Negroes whom he has seen about him 
represent a pitiably meager range of 
occupations, but they are likely to 
represent to him his only possibilities. 
This boy needs to learn a great deal 
about himself: his interests, his apti- 
tudes and his ability for learning. He 
also needs to know much about the 
world of occupations in which he hopes 


to find a place. R. O’Hara Lanier, R. 
W. Bullock, and more recently Frank 
S. Horne have deplored the lack of 
attention to the matter of vocational 
guidance for Negro Youth. Horne 
says:? 

This picture is bad enough, indicating as it 
does the influence of technological advance, 
occupational shifts, agricultural disorganiza- 
tion and urbanization. But when we consider 
the position of the Negro in this rather 
startling situation, the aspect becomes terri- 
fying indeed. In addition to the general diffi- 
culties, he must face the barriers of racial 
prejudice, the attitude of the unions, the col- 
lapse of cotton tenancy, and all the vicissi- 
tudes of the marginal worker... . 

In order to obtain a thorough occu- 
pational orientation of Negro youth, 
the writer would propose the estab- 
lishment of centrally-located bureaus 
of vocational guidance. These bureaus, 
equipped with the best known diag- 
nostic and testing devices would make 
their services available to youth at the 
several levels of instruction. A corps 
of research assistants would be kept 
busy making available to interested 
organizations information on occupa- 
tional demands and trends. The labor- 
atories of these bureaus would make 
possible valuable training for counsel- 
lors in secondary and elementary 
schools. 

Experience has shown the great need 
for well trained, sympathetic young 
people who might serve as counsellors; 
young people who are willing to put 
in the hard work incident to the suc- 
cessful promoting of such a program. 
I remember that one day while I was 
in college, the professor of chemistry 
was more than usually irritated by a 
student who was rather below the 


1See: North Carolina Teachers Record, 


7:(No. 2), March, 1936. 
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level of his fellows, but who hoped to 
enter the field of industrial chemistry. 
“Mr. X,” said the professor, “You 
may have the ability to do something, 
but you will never do anything in 
chemistry.”” What was needed was a 
sympathetic adviser who could help 
Mr. X find out what he could do well; 
how he could save himself the costly 
and embarrassing trial and error proc- 
ess. I suspect, too, that a change of 
professors of chemistry would have 
been of benefit to the college. 


EDUCATION AS A FACTOR IN 
SoctaL CHANGE 


For the Negro in America, even 
more than for the white man, atten- 
tion must be given to the extent to 
which we expect education to direct 
rather than reflect social change. We 
might well ask with Carlton Wash- 
burne: “Is our purpose that of in- 
doctrinating our youth so that we 
guarantee the continuance of our pres- 
ent order, or shall we furnish them 
with the facts necessary for their 
building the social structure in which 
they live.” Such a question is of fun- 
damental importance to a disfran- 
chised people who live in a democracy, 
for the very life of a democracy de- 
pends upon intelligent use of the bal- 
lot. If in our colleges we are preparing 
our youth for citizenship, and it is 
hard to conceive of a democratic pro- 
gram of education which neglects this 
phase of development, then such prep- 
aration should be in the hands of those 
who themselves are acquainted with, 
and who exercise all possible powers 
of citizenship. 

While the writer would not advo- 
cate a revolution designed to give 
every black man the ballot, it does 


seem essential that the process of edu- 
cation should gradually prepare for 
this highly desirable condition. In the 
present state of affairs, your professor 
of political science steers clear of this 
and other “dangerous” questions, be- 
cause he is afraid of his job, and be- 
cause if teaching did not employ him, 
he and his family would be left with- 
out visible means of support. He is 
also certain that the college adminis- 
tration would frown upon him with 
disfavor, for nothing should be done 
which might jeopardize the “appro- 
priation” or trim down the list of don- 
ors. The net result of all this is that 
we debate fervently concerning Marx- 
ism, Nazism, and Fascism, but we as- 
siduously avoid preparing our Negro 
youth for participation in the social 
life of the state. If by some miracle 
the franchise were restored to the 
American Negro of today, he would 
be almost as bewildered as he was in 
1865, and the college graduate to 
whom the man in the street might go, 
or for that matter, the college profes- 
sor, would be of practically no service 
to him. 

We need in this the sane, progressive 
direction of capable men who have 
carefully studied social and economic 
trends in our country, upon whom we 
can count for this orientation. They 
must be able not only to give the Ne- 
gro student the desired background of 
experience, but they must be part of 
that larger movement calculated to 
prove to the nation that it needs the 
wholesome participation in govern- 
ment of its black citizens. Shall our 
college life help us to prepare for some 
such program as this, or shall we be 
content with joining the rest of Amer- 
ica in thinking of the Negro as that 
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undesirable neighbor who must be 
kept outside the free state of citizen- 
ship? 


Our ATTITUDE TOWARD STUDENT 
DEVELOPMENT 


Closely allied to the question of 
preparation for citizenship is that of 
administrative attitude in schools and 
colleges for Negroes in this country. 
Every one admits that much of the 
progress which we proudly label 
“American” is due to the resourceful- 
ness, the courage, and the persever- 
ance of the American people. Fired 
with ambition, these people have 
startled the world by the rapidity and 
the thoroughness with which the ma- 
terial resources of this country have 
been developed. While many are con- 
strained to wonder whether the ma- 
chine has not outstripped the man; 
whether the approach to an improved 
social order has not lagged too far be- 
hind, there can be no doubt that the 
engineer and the scientist have made 
many notable conquests. Essential to 
that conquest has been an indomitable 
spirit, a challenging mind, a head 
“bloody but unbowed.” 

If it is true that American progress 
is so interwoven with this daring, this 
spirit of initiative, might we not ask 
where the Negro is expected to catch 
his vision? Is it in the classroom of a 
weary, underpaid instructor? Is it at 
the feet of his college president, whose 
days and whose nights are given to 
plans for financial campaigns? It 
would take but short acquaintance 
with these institutions to obtain defi- 
nite assurance that the answer is not 
here. And yet, year after year, more 
than a hundred presidents of colleges 
for Negroes challenge their graduates 


to go out brave and unafraid, to min- 
ister to their fellows, to exemplify the 
beautiful spirit in which they have 
been taught for four long years. 

Have these college years borne their 
fullest possible fruit in the personal 
development of our young people? Do 
we teach them to think and investi- 
gate for themselves, or do we frighten 
them into sullen submission? Has their 
college experience been one which 
challenges them to gradually advance 
to ever higher levels of self-direction, 
or have we provided them with a re- 
treat from reality? My present im- 
pression is tuat many of our best men 
are those who have been “thrown out” 
of some of our colleges, not because of 
inability to master a program of study, 
but because their minds were too 
quick, too alert; because they could 
not so warp their own personalities as 
to furnish an acceptable semblance of 
obedience. The great tragedy in this is 
that this Negro boy has been taught 
all his life to be afraid; he has been 
warned repeatedly that he must never 
allow himself to cause dissatisfaction 
to those about him; he has felt his 
soul grow small within him as he grad- 
ually sank into the low place prepared 
for him. Then he comes to college, 
where he forms his acquaintance with 
the great music and the great litera- 
ture of the world. But he finds all too 
often that the portals of these great 
lands of adventure are guarded by 
little folk who have never learned the 
lesson of the Quest of the Holy Grail, 
and who are constantly afraid that 
their high authority might be ques- 
tioned. It would seem, too, that they 
have not known that: 


The liberal college is a place where we are 
trying to gather up the elements of life— 
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moral, aesthetic, religious, political, industri- 
al, social—are trying to bring these together 
so that men may understand them. Out of 
this stuff, this content of experience, the col- 
lege tries to make a single thing, a meaning, 
a scheme of life, an interpretation of what 
men are and may become? 


My plea would be for a great effort 
toward understanding this headstrong 
student of ours, who seems bent upon 
destroying all of our cherished tradi- 
tions. Let us consider ourselves less as 
Managers and more as cooperative 
workers. This boy who comes to us, 
brusque in manner, who “steps into 
your face” in conferences, whose in- 
exhaustible energy seems always to 
spend itself in doing the wrong thing, 
may easily be the uncut stone for 
which we have been looking. Remem- 
ber that he has not yet been beaten 
by life; his existence is not dependent 
upon the whim of some administrative 
superior. Life is still a great adventure 
with him, and he may need just your 
partnership in making this adventure 
meaningful. If we are counting upon 
this college experience as one which 
gradually unfolds to the student his 
own possibilities, and stimulates him 
to his best development of those possi- 
bilities, then we must grow with our 
students. This business of being a 
teacher of Negro youth is a dangerous 
one, unless we are continuously and 
enthusiastically willing to meet 
squarely all the challenges which it 
implies. 


TRAINING FOR SERVICE 
OccUPATIONS 


In order to be of the greatest pos- 
sible usefulness, educational institu- 


2 Alexander Meiklejohn, The Liberal College, p. 
63. 


tions for Negroes must give more at- 
tention to the needs of those occupa- 
tional areas in which most Negroes 
find employment. The fields which 
rank highest in this respect are those 
of agriculture and domestic service. 
According to the census of 1930, there 
were 1,987,839 Negroes in the former, 
and 1,676,205 in the latter of these 
two. At least one institution is pre- 
paring to meet some of the needs of 
this vast army of those engaged in 
the service occupations. Tuskegee In- 
stitute has announced, beginning with 
the summer of 1936, several courses 
designed to meet the needs of cooks 
and chefs. It seems inevitable that as 
technological advances make shorter 
working days possible, and as fewer 
men are needed for producing the 
world’s goods, the business of meeting 
the human needs of people will come 
into its own. 

As the American people gradually 
master the fine art of living, as they 
learn to take more frequent vacations, 
as they come to realize more generally 
the beneficent effects of good foods 
and good wines, a higher degree of 
training and intelligence will be de- 
manded of those who serve them. The 
deplorable thing at present is that too 
many of these service occupations are 
in the “blind alley” class; they repre- 
sent long hours of hard work with dis- 
tressingly low returns. The trouble is 
that these workers have never known 
how so to improve their service that 
they can demand improvement in 
wages and general employment condi- 
tions. In those cities in which schools 
for the training of in-service domestic 
workers have been established, both 
employers and employees have been 
enthusiastic over results obtained. 
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Much good could be done in our 
several centers of education if some 
attention were given to this question, 
for upon its intelligent treatment de- 
pends the economic future of thou- 
sands of people. This will not be easy, 
of course, until we rid our minds of 
many false impressions regarding so- 
called “higher education” and its im- 
plied corollary “lower education.” We 
need to think more of education as 
that series of experiences which enable 
one to make a social contribution, and 
less of it as a formal exposure to the 
techniques of the classroom. As I think 
of two friends of mine, I believe they 
illustrate what I have in mind. One 
holds the doctor’s degree from Colum- 
bia University, and is employed as 
instructor of economics in a college for 
Negroes. He is amiable, has traveled 
extensively, and is rated as a very 
good teacher. He is often sought by 
students who are puzzled by problems 
which confront them, and he is almost 
always helpful and sympathetic in his 
treatment of such students. He is paid 
$120.00 per month for nine months of 
each year. If he can hold his job until 
he is 65, which seems none too prob- 
able, he may expect to be retired at 
sixty dollars per month. 

The other man is chef in a hotel in 
an Alabama town. He possesses an 
unusually high order of intelligence, 
but stopped school and began work at 
the age of 12. His present employment 
began 15 years ago. He was earning 
$190.00 per month in 1929, but now 
receives only $175.00. His original 
dishes have made the hotel famous 
throughout the area. The main dining 
room is frequently engaged for the 
serving of special dinners. In the lan- 
guage of his employer, “that man can 


serve up the prettiest mock duck 
you’ve ever seen.” 

Our social order demands both good 
teachers of economics and experienced 
chefs, but we are in danger at present 
of having too many teachers and too 
few experts who can produce the 
“mock duck” for a hungry public. In 
my opinion both these individuals are 
indispensable; we could not afford to 
lose either, but we seem to give all of 
our attention to the one, and none to 
the other. Are we planning a program 
of education which will help all of us 
to live more effectively, or shall the 
usefulness of our scheme be limited 
to those whom we choose to call “lead- 
ers,” who, upon returning to their re- 
spective communities, will serve as 
leaven in the heavy loaf of unemploy- 
ment and ignorance found there. 
Many of our college professors have 
the feeling that all service is by its 
very nature obsequious; that the 
fundamental requisite of a good cook 
is the quality of being “able to bow 
from the waist up,” but such an esti- 
mate is probably not made by those 
who are acquainted with the dignified 
courtesy of the highest type of service 
worker. To be sure, my chef realizes 
that he may take orders from many 
while giving them to but few, but I 
have noticed too that the voice of my 
professor is a very small voice indeed 
in the presence of his administrative 
superior. 


A Course In Monty MANAGEMENT 


If I could but become king for a 
day, I should institute courses in 
money management in every school 
for Negroes in America. I should en- 
trust the direction of this important 
work only to those who had managed 
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to live within their incomes, however 
small those incomes might be. At ap- 
propriate levels, attention would be 
given to consumer literacy, and to the 
vices and virtues of the installment 
plan. My instruction should reach 
every member of every community, 
and I believe that eventually a new 
set of values would be established. 

There would be great difficulty in 
finding capable persons for directing 
such a program. I am afraid that prac- 
tically all of the teachers whom I have 
known would be disqualified. This 
could not be a situation in which a 
man who cannot speak French is em- 
ployed to teach others to speak 
French. We have all about us teachers 
who spend their entire lives supporting 
automobiles; teachers who have no 
apparent awareness of their economic 
insecurity. In this, as in so many other 
things, we are victimized by blindly 
following the cultural patterns of 
those about us. We are infected by a 
contagious enthusiasm which makes us 
feel that there is a pot of gold at the 
foot of the rainbow, and that someday 
we shall reach it. We know that the 
number of Negroes on relief rolls in- 
creased from 2,117,644 in October 1933 
to 3,300,000 in January 1935, and we 
see daily new difficulties to be met in 
improving our economic status, but 
have we set forth any thoughtfully- 
planned, organized program designed 
to evaluate this question of intelligent 
handling of resources? Might it not be 
advisable that among other tech- 
niques, we should develop one which 
would make the good life possible 
without of necessity forging heavier 
chains of debt about ourselves? 

It is not to be assumed that this is 





a program of defeatism; that it pro- 
poses a lower standard of living, or 
that it would prevent ambitious youth 
from building plans for acquiring 
wealth. On the contrary, it presup- 
poses a willingness to spend intelli- 
gently, a desire to distinguish between 
essentials and non-essentials, the in- 
telligence necessary to recognizing the 
hundred million guinea pigs of Amer- 
ica. If we are to establish as a group 
that economy which is necessary to 
progress in our civilization, this is un- 
doubtedly one of the matters which 
must be studied with care. 


How SuHauut We Measure Success? 


Administrators of school systems 
might learn a lesson from the great 
industrialists of our age in the matter 
of gauging the effectiveness of the 
work being done. General Motors 
maintains, at great expense, testing 
grounds over which cars are run in 
order to determine speed and stamina. 
An engineering staff ascertains the ex- 
tent of depreciation in automobiles at 
progressive stages in actual use. The 
needs and wishes of the motoring pub- 
lic are studied carefully, for these 
needs must be met, and these wishes 
served. Have our colleges attempted 
the building of a curriculum or the 
formulation of a philosophy, designed 
to prepare graduates for effective serv- 
ice and living in their communities? 
Do we revise our methods or improve 
our techniques as a result of weak- 
nesses shown by our products in the 
life situations about them? 

The truth probably is that no large 
scale, scientific evaluation has been 
made of the contribution of our col- 
lege graduate to our social order. The 
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college assumes that what it does for 
youth must of necessity be good. It 
points with commendable pride to rec- 
ords of distinguished graduates, many 
of whom have made enviable records 
in spite of what the college has done 
to them. We talk in glowing terms of 
buildings and grounds; feeling that in 
this we are of necessity describing a 
great institution. But this physical 
plant is only so much machinery; our 
youth who study here are the products. 
We must look at them—all of them 
rather than selected individuals—if we 
are to know whether our institution is 
truly great. We must know whether 
the college experience has served to 
stimulate these young people to their 
own highest self-expression; it is not 
enough to say that the college man is 
worth more to the community than one 
who has never seen a college. That is 
important, but it is worth a great deal 
more to know that the great adven- 
ture of learning and living which we 
believe was started in the college, be- 
comes ever more attractive as exper- 
ience lends its hand in the gradual 
accumulation of wisdom. 

It is clear that when Garfield talked 
about the log on one end of which sat 
Mark Hopkins, while on the other sat 
a student, he was not stressing build- 
ings, grounds, or equipment. His ideal 
was that of a great teacher; one able 
to inspire those who sat at his feet; 
a seer whose great vision transmitted 
itself to those with whom he worked 
and studied. Our program must show 
the necessity for studying carefully 
these graduates who have gone out 
from our doors. What have we given 
them of real worth? Can they be class- 
ified as successful; what is the nature 


and extent of their contribution to 
those whom they serve? We must 
know such things as these before we 
can determine whether we are on the 
right track. 

If it were possible that all of us 
who are interested in the education 
of Negroes in America could list for 
study and criticism those phases of 
the general problem which seem per- 
tinent, the writer would propose: 

1. A comprehensive and detailed investi- 
gation as to the advisability of an alloca- 
tion of function as among the institutions 
of higher learning for Negroes in this coun- 
try. 

2. A thorough study of the best materials 
available on a program of vocational guid- 
ance. 

3. An evaluation of the extent to which we 
feel that education, or the school program, 
should seek to direct social changes. 

4. Ways and means of developing and 
maintaining administrative attitudes calcu- 
lated to promote the greatest possible de- 
velopment of the student. 

5. The construction of curricula and the 
provision of courses for the education of 
those engaged in any one of the service oc- 
cupations, 

6. Provision for definite instruction in 
management of resources, designed to reach 
all ages in the community, and to be avail- 
able at all levels. 

7. An examination of the philosophy 
upon which our educational structure is 
based, in an effort to determine the ade- 
quacy of existing types (or measures) of 
evaluation, as they serve to indicate the 
success of our teaching program. 


Will Durant has summed up the 
objectives of education as being indi- 
cated in three goals: 


The control of life 


Education for: The enjoyment of life 


The understanding of 
life 
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The writer accepts these three goals 
without reservation, and would sug- 
gest that the seven problems listed 
above be considered in the light of 
these goals. While he would place 
major emphasis on those educative ex- 
periences which aid in the earning of 
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a living, he would by no means under- 
estimate the importance and the sig- 
nificance of the enjoyment and the 
understanding of life. Ours must be 
that education which not only makes 
living possible, but which makes the 
full and the good life possible. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


What Peculiar Organization and Direction 
Should Characterize the Education 


of Negroes? 
W. A. ROBINSON 


The subject I have chosen for this 
statement seems to me to express the 
issues in this symposium more frankly 
and clearly than is done in the ques- 
tion stated in the title of this issue of 
the Yearbook of the JouRNAL or NE- 
GRO EDUCATION. 

Ten years ago a prominent British 
educator from South Africa in a con- 
ference with the writer and others 
connected with a division of Negro 
education in one of the Southern states 
expressed himself as being seriously 
disappointed to discover in America 
that the pattern for the education of 
Negroes was “much of a piece” with 
the pattern of education of white 
Americans. 

For the general philosophy and 
techniques applied to American edu- 
cation he had only the severest criti- 
cism of their formalism and their in- 
adequacy for meeting the educational 
needs of white Americans; and he 
could not understand why the officials 
of the separate Negro school systems 
in the South did not take advantage of 
circumstances to create a new educa- 
tional pattern. In his opinion, this spe- 
cial pattern should be designed both 
to avoid the mistakes of the educa- 
tion of white Americans, and to pro- 
vide for adequate exploitation of the 
distinct cultural background of the 


American Negro and the realization of 
his peculiar present needs. 

To him the arguments that we were 
educating Americans and not Africans 
were hopelessly ridiculous. And the 
fact should not be overlooked here 
that there are numerous Americans, 
not all white, who contend that the 
diluted African, several generations 
removed from his native jungles, still 
displays many distinctly racial traits. 
There are, however, few people, if any, 
in America who now offer a serious 
argument for special educational 
treatment of the Negro based upon 
the theory of the existence in the 
American Negro of racial traits so dis- 
tinctly different from those of his 
white American neighbors as to be, in 
themselves alone, a sufficient cause for 
specialized education. 

The British educator, who was un- 
doubtedly sincere, had come hopefully 
to America to find in the education of 
the Negro in the new world some 
helpful ideas for his job of educating 
natives living on their native soil un- 
der British domination. 

What really should concern Ameri- 
cans is that this man apparently found 
in the American plan of education no 
rational technique for varying educa- 
tional offerings to meet special group 
needs. 
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Within the last fifteen years the 
South has been creating a system of 
secondary schools for its Negro popu- 
lation. This is without doubt the most 
important recent development in 
Southern Negro public education. An 
examination of the attitudes that have 
controlled and directed the develop- 
ment of these high schools offers some 
basis for an appraisal of the South’s 
technique of planning for its Negro 
schools. 

The generosity born of a post-war 
prosperity was certainly one important 
factor in the initiation of the develop- 
ment. In planning for the curriculum 
to be offered in these Negro schools, 
school officials had as models curricu- 
lums adopted by the states for the 
white high schools which were already 
fairly well developed. But in many in- 
stances the only conspicuous varia- 
tions between the offerings of the two 
high schools in the same community 
resulted from a policy of excluding 
from the curriculum of the Negro 
school one or more subjects offered in 
the white high schools. This type of 
distinction is still made in many 
Southern communities. Thoughtful 
curriculum planning may have re- 
tained these subjects in the white 
school but their exclusion from the 
program of the Negro school serves 
only the purpose of supporting the 
contention of racial inequality. 
Throughout almost the entire South 
the confusions arising from the atti- 
tude of the white South toward the 
Negro’s proper place in the American 
social economy have muddled the ef- 
forts at rational curriculum planning 
for the Negro high schools. 

The average Negro high school, like 
the average white high school in 
America, is a small institution that 





must limit its curriculum offerings. 
American educational opinion is still 
questioning whether or not college en- 
trance requirements should dictate the 
curriculum of the American high 
school but the fact is evident that 
these limited institutions must prepare 
many of the young people who enter 
American colleges. It has been ex- 
tremely difficult to convince school 
officials that the entrance requirements 
of Negro colleges are identical with 
those of white colleges; that state li- 
cense boards give identical examina- 
tions to white and Negro candidates 
for professional and industrial licenses 
and that the demands of a vocation 
upon a Negro differ only in minor de- 
tails if at all from the demands which 
successful service in the same vocation 
makes upon a white person. A rational 
technique of curriculum planning for 
the Negro high school might conceiv- 
ably have dictated some variation 
from the curriculum of the white high 
school in the same community but the 
similarities would undoubtedly have 
been more in evidence. 

The building program for these Ne- 
gro high schools has been affected by 
considerations entirely apart from the 
cost. Considerable importance has 
been attached in many communities to 
such details as the question of whether 
or not to locate the building promi- 
nently and the street on which the 
entrance should be placed. Great care 
has been exercised to prevent small 
details in the specifications of the Ne- 
gro and white buildings from appear- 
ing identical, and the same policy has 
frequently affected the purchase of the 
equipment. 

In many states the officials in charge 
of the inspection and stimulation of 
secondary education have persistently 
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refused to consider the Negro high 
schools as a part of their official re- 
sponsibility. This policy of unconcern 
and neglect is still the most definite 
policy in some of the states. 

Any acute observer of the program 
of public secondary education in the 
South would discover that the devel- 
opment of the Negro high schools has 
been affected more by the dogma of 
white supremacy than by any rational 
philosophy for meeting the needs of 
the Negro population. 

The issue raised by this discussion, 
however, cannot be answered by 
merely rejecting the educational phi- 
losophy of the British-African educa- 
tor or by pointing out the lack of any 
rational philosophy in the present di- 
rection of Negro education in America. 
The democratic theory of education in 
America posits the American school as 
the great integrating force in American 
society. Social integration is by no 
means a reality. In the white schools 
of America there are still numerous 
groupings based upon social, religious, 
racial, and other distinctions. The 
democratic theory of education oper- 
ates toward the adaptation of the 
schools to the special needs of these 
groups and toward the elimination of 
distinctions as barriers to the social 
integration of the groups. The demo- 
cratic principle is still relatively weak 
as compared with the disintegrating 
forces in America; but ideally it does 
exist as a principle and is operating 
in the American school. 

The presence of Jews, Irish, Italians, 
and other groups in the schools in New 
York has contributed to the much 
greater recognition of the democratic 
principle and at the same time has not 
prevented the schools from making 
some adaptations to the unique needs 


of the several groups. Schools serving 
large numbers of immigrants from cer- 
tain countries, for instance, may offer 
as electives the native languages of 
these persons. These schools may also 
offer courses designed to exploit the 
handicrafts and other cultural expres- 
sions which these immigrants have 
brought to our shores and which may 
promise some enrichment of American 
life. But any question of establishing 
schools differing from the pattern 
which we know as American would 
not be tolerated either by the com- 
munity or by the group. Americaniza- 
tion is the great educational common 
denominator. 

Both America’s dominant religious 
philosophy — Christianity — and her 
dominant social philosophy—democ- 
racy—are opposed to social disinte- 
gration. As long as powerful forces in 
American society dictate the essen- 
tially un-American and undemocratic 
institution known as the segregated 
Negro school, the least that the Negro 
can demand is that, as nearly as pos- 
sible under the anomalous circum- 
stances, Negro schools shall be Ameri- 
can in their emphasis and the most 
for which Negroes can hope is the ulti- 
mate triumph of the democratic prin- 
ciple in the eventual disappearance of 
the dual system. 

The National Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools in one of its 
recent sessions adopted a resolution to 
the effect that the Association en- 
dorsed equality of educational oppor- 
tunities in the segregated Negro school 
as far as equality could be achieved 
in the segregated school; and that it 
definitely opposed the further exten- 
sion of the segregated school beyond 
the territory where it now exists. This 
resolution, which was the result of 
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much serious deliberation on the part 
of some of the most thoughtful Ne- 
groes in America, expresses tersely and 
categorically the feeling of the Negro 
educational leadership on the matter 
of racial segregation in the American 
schools. Although it states directly no 
disapproval of the segregated school 
in that area of America where the 
patterns of Negro social existence are 
completely controlled by the dominant 
group, the strongly expressed dis- 
approval of the extension of the 
segregated school implies a definite ap- 
praisal by the Association of that pat- 
tern where it now exists. 

Most of the questions raised in this 
discussion are implicit only in the very 
fact of social segregation and cannot 
be discussed adequately without an 
examination of the general social im- 
plications and effects of the applica- 
tion of the theory of forced social 
segregation of groups or a sort of 
modified untouchability (sometimes 
very slightly modified) .* 

Compulsory social segregation has 
resulted in forms of social neglect and 
social proscription that, in all segre- 
gated communities, have endangered 
the social and economic progress of 
the segregated group; and, in their 
worst forms, have threatened the very 
existence of the segregated group. And 
it is because of these results of com- 
pulsory segregation that special needs 
have arisen. 

To the eternal credit of those Ne- 
groes who faced in the Southern Re- 
construction legislatures and constitu- 
tional conventions the possibility of 
the establishment of the segregated 
schools in their states, their stand on 


*The writer knows numerous instances where 
-  phrccaaes have resented an offer of a hand- 
Shace, 
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the matter was perfectly clear. These 
men fought valiantly, though des- 
perately, against compulsory segrega- 
tion in the public schools. 

In some of the Southern states, 
notably South Carolina, Negroes re- 
pudiated compulsory segregation in 
the schools and accepted it only when 
it was forced upon their helplessness. 
In other Southern states Negro politi- 
cal leaders accepted it after a long and 
bitter fight in which they predicted 
the very conditions which we face to- 
day. 

J. W. Hood in the North Carolina 
constitutional convention said: “Make 
this distinction (compulsory segrega- 
tion) in your organic law and in many 
places the white children will have 
good schools at the expense of the 
whole people, while the colored people 
will have none or but little worse than 
none.”? Hood believed that the schools 
might become segregated in effect by 
certain conditions such as residence, 
etc., but fought against the imposition 
of compulsory segregation. “If the 
schools are free to all, the colored 
children will be insured good schools 
in order to keep them out of the white 
schools.” 

Even in the Northern communities 
where the segregated school does not 
suffer all of the intolerable features 
of the segregated school in the South, 
Negroes have come to realize by bitter 
experience that any apparent advan- 
tages such as jobs in the segregated 
schools or the relief of Negro children 
from the embarrassment of unsocial 
attitudes in the mixed schools, are too 
sorry an exchange for the acceptance 


2M. ©. S. Noble, A History of the Schools of 
North QCarolina. Chapel Hill; University of North 
Carolina Press, p. 291, 

Op. cit., p. 291, 
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of a social principle that forever 
thwarts their hopes of becoming real 
Americans. Northern Negro communi- 
ties that have accepted segregated 
schools have discovered that equality 
of educational opportunity in the 
segregated school is definitely impos- 
sible and that the establishment of 
the segregated school marks the be- 
ginning of a fight to prevent the per- 
petration of numerous unforeseen in- 
equalities upon the Negro school. 

The issues in Northern and Western 
communities have not always been 
clearly defined and the confusions 
have frequently given rise to sharp 
division of opinion within the Negro 
group. But the persistent and some- 
times successful struggles of Negroes 
in Northern communities against the 
principle of segregation and for the 
realization of the ideals of real democ- 
racy in the unsegregated schools is 
evidence that the real issues are be- 
coming clearer. 

The most conspicuous and most en- 
couraging recent instance of the recog- 
nition of the democratic principle has 
been the quite voluntary election of a 
Negro college president to the Com- 
mission on Colleges in one of the larg- 
est and most influential of the regional 
accrediting agencies in which the over- 
whelming majority of the member 
schools are unsegregated. 

On the other hand, whatever con- 
clusions we may arrive at with regard 
to the advisability of compulsory 
segregation of any social group in the 
American schools, we cannot escape 
the fact that along with other forms 
of social segregation, the segregated 
school exists now in the area in which 
the great majority of Negroes are be- 
ing educated. This fact faces millions 


of American Negroes and must be 
frankly faced by them and by those 
who plan for their schools. 

The first issue facing us in the dis- 
cussion of this situation is the very 
condition which Hood of North Caro- 
lina predicted would result from com- 
pulsory segregation in the schools— 
schools for Negro children that are 
“but little worse than none.” 

Before any discussion of the special 
direction and organization of the 
segregated school is pertinent, the Ne- 
gro must wage a fight for an institu- 
tion in the South than can honestly 
be called a school. The strategy of this 
fight is still a matter of bitter con- 
troversy. 

The clearest issue that has emerged 
so far is that federal aid with ade- 
quate federal supervision offers the 
most hopeful solution of the present 
grave neglect of the Negroes’ educa- 
tional needs. The minority report of 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Education states the issue definitely 
and clearly and the speech of Dr. 
Charles H. Judd before the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in February, 
1936 is evidence that the majority 
opinion of the committee is undergoing 
some change. 

But if we can secure adequate sup- 
port of the segregated schools in the 
South, what special organization and 
direction would we desire for them? 

Perhaps another reference to Hood’s 
opinions in 1868 would help us in our 
further consideration of the matter of 
proper organization and direction of 
the segregated Negro schools. 


And with all due respect to the noble self- 
sacrificing devotion that white teachers from 
the North have shown to the cause of the 
ignorant and despised colored people in the 
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South—without detracting one iota from the 
amount of gratitude we owe them for that 
genuine philanthropy which has enabled 
them to bear up amid the contempt and 
ostracism that has been heaped upon them 
—I must be permitted to say that it is im- 
possible for white teachers, educated as they 
necessarily are in this country, to enter into 
the feelings of colored pupils as the colored 
teacher does.‘ 


So far as the question of teachers 
from the North is concerned at pres- 
ent, the issue scarcely exists. For some 
time now there has been a definite 
movement toward placing the direc- 
tion of Negro private education into 
the hands of Negroes. The movement 
has advanced so far that there is real 
danger that the interracial character 
of Negro private schools will be en- 
tirely lost. Many thoughtful Negro 
leaders have deplored this danger and 
have expressed their belief in the bene- 
ficial contributions to Negro education 
of this interracial factor and their 
hope that a considerable number of 
really emancipated white teachers will 
always be identified with the Negro 
educational enterprise. With the same 
reasoning they feel that the introduc- 
tion of the interracial factor into the 
staffs of the public schools of the 
North would help white and Negro 
children in those schools to realize 
something of the true meaning of 
American democracy. 

These same Negro leaders, however, 
deplore the fact that there has been 
so little recognition of the need of par- 
ticipation by Negroes in the educa- 
tional leadership set up by philan- 
thropic boards interested in promoting 
the interests of Negro education. The 
few exceptions of Negroes placed in ad- 
visory positions where they may par- 


‘Op. cit., p. 290. 
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ticipate in formulating policies relating 
to Negro education have seemed un- 
usually successful and have given Ne- 
groes confidence and encouragement. 

The greatest offense in this regard, 
however, is in the denial to Negroes 
of thoroughgoing leadership in Negro 
public education in the South. The few 
jobs and salaries involved are of small 
importance compared to the sympa- 
thetic, interested, and understanding 
attitude which Negroes could bring to 
these positions. The success of the 
present limited degree of Negro edu- 
cational leadership is conspicuous. 

In a few cities, notably Washington 
and Baltimore, the policy of segrega- 
tion is carried out consistently. There 
are Negro assistants in the highest 
office of school administration. In only 
one Southern state have Negroes suc- 
ceeded in placing assistants in the ad- 
ministrative offices of the county 
schools. Negro political power in West 
Virginia has placed on the statute 
books a law “permitting” county 
boards of education in counties with 
as many as fifty Negro teachers to 
elect a Negro assistant superintendent. 
Several county boards have elected 
such assistant superintendents. 

No Southern state since the days of 
reconstruction has had a Negro as- 
sistant in the office of the State super- 
intendent. On the other hand, such 
departments as are set up by the state 
for the supervision of Negro education 
have in very few cases had Negroes 
even in subordinate supervisory posi- 
tions. It is significant that the state 
which has placed most authority for 
the policies of Negro education in the 
hands of Negroes is the state that has 
gone furthest in the development and 
support of Negro schools. 
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On the issue of the organization of 
the segregated Negro school system in 
the South, I am convinced that pro- 
visions should be made for giving the 
fullest opportunity to Negroes to share 
both in the task of administering and 
supervising the system and in forming 
the policies that shall influence and 
control the system. Such officials 
should not be mere political puppets; 
they should be persons with the cour- 
age of their convictions and should be 
chosen for their intelligence and fit- 
ness. 

Social and economic maladjustment 
is a general problem of the American 
masses, but the intolerable degree to 
which Negroes in the South and in 
America generally are affected is not 
an academic theory. It is a very real 
fact and one which educators must 
face. The contribution which educa- 
tion can make to the solution of the 
Negro’s problem of social well-being 
in America differs from the general 
contribution to be expected of mass 
education only to the extent that the 
Negro’s problem is intensified in cer- 
tain social and economic areas and is 
affected by a greater variety and in- 
tensity of prejudices. 

Most of the arguments for a spe- 
cialized direction in Negro education 
can be reduced to two theses: 

1. That it is possible by special di- 
rection of Negro education so to train 
the Negro that he can ultimately de- 
velop a strategy of maintaining at 
least a continued existence—a tech- 
nique of survival—in the midst of the 
ills created by an oppressive social and 
economic system. 

2. That it is possible by special di- 
rection of Negro education so to train 
the Negro that he will ultimately be- 
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come aware of the oppressive condi- 
tions of his social existence and will 
have the intelligence to create a strat- 
egy and a technique for correcting the 
conditions that oppress the Negro 
group and, further, by union with 
other oppressed groups, will seek to 
improve conditions as they affect the 
masses generally. 

The first proposal seems to me to be 
born of a philosophy of hopelessness 
and to be shortsighted and futile. 
While the Negro is at the bottom of 
the social and economic scale in Amer- 
ica the white masses can take small 
comfort in the fact since their own 
condition is different only in degree. 
Both the white system of schools in 
the South, although vastly superior in 
many regards to the Negro system, 
and the mixed schools of other sec- 
tions evidence in their programs of 
education this same philosophy of try- 
ing to teach health in the midst of 
social conditions that make healthful 
living possible for only a limited few 
in the population; of training people 
for vocations when jobs are non- 
existent; of creating wants that can- 
not be satisfied by any honest en- 
deavor; and withal maintaining a 
righteous fear of touching upon social 
fundamentals. The condition of the 
masses of Americans attests to the in- 
effectiveness of this philosophy of 
education. 

The second proposal is born of the 
persistent hope with which the Ameri- 
can masses invest the chimera of 
American democracy. It underesti- 
mates the power of the vested interests 
in ignorance and helplessness and their 
determined control of American 
schools. It is built upon a hope that 
America will treat the new prophets 
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of social justice more kindly than has 
been her custom in the past. 

The Negro is only more helpless and 
more ignorant than other groups in the 
American body politic. His school sys- 
tem is completely dominated from 
without. It seems unreasonable to ex- 
pect Negro education to accomplish 
more than has been accomplished by 
the boasted system of white schools in 
the richest nation in the world. 

But as long as the ultimate goal of 
the American institutions is the reali- 
zation of the ideals of democratic so- 
cial justice and as long as Ameri- 
ca’s religious ideal is the realization 
of Christian brotherhood, American 
schools must endeavor to train Ameri- 
can children to seek these goals. The 
technique by which the school shall 
accomplish this is still a matter of con- 
troversy and experimentation, and 


American educators are still trying to 
decide upon the real meanings of 
democratic social justice and Chris- 
tian brotherhood. We in the Negro 
schools must be courageous enough to 
arouse social unrest and a lively dis- 
satisfaction with things as they are; 
we must be intelligent enough to help 
our children to become socially wise. 
Our problem in the segregated schools 
is harder than the problem of other 
American teachers and, though we 
may need to seek our own devices, we 
must use the techniques of the best 
American educational practice. 

I offer the humble example of a 
small town Georgia Negro principal 
who teaches his pupils to repeat daily 
after the oath of allegiance to the 
Flag, this pledge: “I promise God and 
my teacher that when I am twenty- 
one I will register and vote.” 
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CHAPTER IX 


New Emphases in the Education of Negroes 
WM. ANTHONY AERY 


INTRODUCTION 


A present-day study of the educa- 
tion of Negroes reveals several en- 
couraging facts: 

1. Among those who control the 
public purse strings there is a growing 
inclination to give Negroes an ele- 
mentary and a secondary education 
in partial return for the taxes which 
are collected, both directly and in- 
directly, from Negro citizens. 

2. The same professional standards 
for white and Negro teachers are be- 
ing imposed. 

3. There is the tacit admission that 
Negroes, wherever public funds per- 
mit, should have better-paid teachers, 
longer school terms, and better physi- 
cal equipment. 

On the other hand, several serious 
problems face those who seek to im- 
prove the education of Negroes. These 
problems may be stated as follows: 

1. How can American social educa- 
tion be re-directed and re-organized to 
include the Negro group as a vital and 
integral part of American society? 

2. How can men and women learn 
to think scientifically about American 
education? 

3. What are and what should be the 
new emphases in American education? 

The discussion which follows as- 
sumes that the encouraging elements 
will continue and that the problems, 
stated above, will be solved in pro- 
portion as thoughtful men and women 
of intelligence and good will apply 
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themselves to bringing together the 
education of Negroes and the formula- 
tion of a sound theory of American 
social education. 


OUTLINE OF THE DISCUSSION 


An attempt will be made to think 
aloud on these questions: 


1. Why is it better to think in terms 
of the education of the Negro rather 
than of Negro education? 

2. What happens when Negroes are 
left out of social planning? 

3. Why should there be a scientific 
approach to American educational 
problems? 

4. Why should the cooperation of 
Negro leaders be sought? 

5. What can be expected as the out- 
come of frank discussion? 

6. How does social legislation affect 
the education of Negroes? 

7. What may Negroes fairly expect 
in return for their taxes? 

8. Why do Negroes fare badly in 
state dual systems of education? 

9. What should be the relation of 
public and private educational insti- 
tutions? 

10. Why should there be diversity in 
educational patterns? 


COMPREHENSIVE SOCIAL PLANNING 


Too long have American educators, 
both white and Negro, been thinking 
about Negro education instead of the 
education of the Negro. New emphasis 
must be placed upon the significance 
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of the mass of Negroes to be educated, 
the range of intelligence and interest 
within the Negro group, to say nothing 
of the educability of Negroes, as this 
is shown by the presence of some Ne- 
groes in practically every vocational 
or professional group, from the low- 
liest order to that demanding unusual 
training, skill, and human understand- 
ing. Corroboration of this point of 
view may be found in a careful study 
of the figures published by the United 
States Bureau of the Census. 

The common and all too prevalent 
view has been—North, South, East, 
West—to leave the Negro group out of 
major social, economic, religious, and 
educational planning. Men and women 
have seemed to forget that no social 
or economic or religious or educational 
plan can be carried out successfully 
over any considerable period of time, 
if from five to fifty per cent of any 
group is counted as negligible. 

It should be added, however, that 
the Negro group has not always been 
neglected because of white fear or ra- 
cial antipathy, but very frequently the 
cause has been sheer ignorance on the 
part of white leaders of the rdle which 
Negroes can and do play in the prog- 
ress—or lack of progress—in Ameri- 
can civilization. 





ScrENTIFIC APPROACH TO EDUCATION 


The emphasis should now be placed 
on a scientific approach to all wide- 
scale planning and the capitalization 
for the support of public programs of 
all American citizens of good inten- 
tion. Education, if considered scien- 
tifically, needs to be thought of not 
simply as made up of levels, but also 
as made up of a wide variety of units 
which like those of a modern army 
must be kept moving forward over a 





wide social front. The old categories 
of elementary, secondary, collegiate, 


and professional must be supple- 
mented by rural, health, civic, agri- 
cultural, adult, occupational, parent- 
teacher, and religious. 

Only as students of education gather 
carefully, arrange scientifically, and 
interpret humanly the facts which re- 
fer to all of the above-named—and 
many more—categories will they be 
in a position to state with satisfactory 
definiteness what should or should not 
be done to promote American social 
education, either for Negroes or for 
any other important group of citizens. 
The emphasis must be placed upon 
training men and women who can 
serve scientifically and humanly in the 
vast field of American education. 





COOPERATION OF ALL LEADERS 


It is well for white leaders to re- 
member that wherever Negro leaders 
have been called into consultation on 
matters that have an important bear- 
ing on civic welfare, they have con- 
tributed valuable ideas and they have 
worked easily with their white asso- 
ciates, even in difficult emotional situ- 
ations. 

Negro leaders, too, command today, 
as they have never done before, the 
confidence of the Negro masses and, 
therefore, can be of inestimable serv- 
ice to the American nation, if only 
white leaders have the courage and 
wisdom to use their good offices. 

Further evidence of the ability of 
white and Negro leaders to work to- 
gether may be found in the extensive 
work that has been carried on by the 
Commission on Interracia) Coopera- 
tion and the Federal Council of 
Churches, in spite of all that may have 
been done by “bitter-ends,” both white 
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and Negro, to obstruct interracial co- 
operation. 

Therefore, in any new deal for the 
American nation emphasis must be 
placed on drawing all the citizens into 
the planning before, as well as after, 
the leaders have agreed what should 
be done to improve the common weal. 

Negro leaders have long complained 
in vain that good white friends have 
been ready to work for Negroes rather 
than with them. The time has arrived 
for white leaders to emphasize among 
themselves the importance of enlisting 
the thought of the best-trained Ne- 
groes and of taking these Negroes who 
have done some sober, constructive 
thinking into their deliberations, not 
as a sop to any incipient Negro dis- 
satisfaction, but rather as a sensible 
measure to insure the successful out- 
come of long-time social planning. 

If the leaders in education will bring 
themselves to discuss together, frankly 
and sympathetically, the basic facts 
and problems of present-day American 
civilization in the spirit of the program 
so definitely advanced by Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, it is reasonable 
to expect, in the near future, a clari- 
fication of educational issues and an 
adoption of educational programs 
which will be mutually helpful to Ne- 
gro and white citizens. 

In short, the Negro group is so large, 
so economically and socially impor- 
tant, so ready to cooperate, if given 
the slightest encouragement and op- 
portunity, that it is utter folly for 
American white leaders to disregard 
twelve to fifteen million Negro citi- 
zens, whose goodwill, cooperation, and 
support can assist materially in realiz- 
ing any reasonable plan of national 
improvement. Here is a glorious op- 


portunity of a new emphasis in im- 
proving the American social order with 
the consent of all citizens who are con- 
cerned. 


LIMITATIONS OF DEMOCRACY 


The democracy of a former day laid 
altogether too much emphasis upon 
social control through law. Even to- 
day, in many parts of the United 
States, the Negro suffers grievously 
through unfair or at least unfavorable 
social legislation. The Negro, indeed, 
is not even protected by good laws 
that were made ostensibly to protect 
all American citizens. Good laws that 
are inadequately or badly enforced 
tend to promote a wholesale disregard 
for all law and an increase in crimi- 
nality, especially among undisciplined 
youth. 

Then, too, a careful student of 
American life must admit that the 
Negro, so far as his educational op- 
portunities are concerned, has scarcely 
had a square deal, when his taxes are 
used, in many instances, to educate 
white children to the neglect of Negro 
children or when Negro teachers, with 
qualifications comparable or equal to 
those of white teachers, have to stand 
helplessly by and see their best asso- 
ciates receive quite generally the mini- 
mum salaries paid to white teachers. 
The proffered explanation so often 
given that Negro teachers can live 
more cheaply than white teachers does 
not tally with the actual cost of food, 
shelter, and clothing in the Negro 
school-teaching group. 


ADEQUATE RETURN FROM TAXES 


A new emphasis, in the pressing 
matter of legal protection and social 
justice, will call for a courageous atti- 
tude upon the Negroes’ so-called white 
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friends toward securing for honest, in- 
dustrious, law-abiding Negro citizens 
some just educational returns for the 
taxes that they pay indirectly through 
rents and also for the fair payment of 
their well-trained, devoted teachers 
who every year pay for the education 
of Negroes from their meagre salaries 
through direct contributions to edu- 
cational institutions that should be 
publicly supported and through unfair 
and unequalized salary schedules 
which penalize well-trained men and 
women beyond their control while they 
are so generally disfranchised. 


PROTECTION FOR THE DISFRANCHISED 


State dual systems of education, 
maintained by law in the Southern 
states, can only be justified, if all citi- 
zens are given equal educational facil- 
ities and opportunities, but very rarely 
are these conditions met. The empha- 
sis in the dual system has been, not 
simply securing better schools for 
whites, first, but rather in giving 
whites more than their share of the 
educational funds, on the assumption 
that the dominant race can not be 
held fully to account for the use of 
public funds. Some method must be 
found for compelling the governing 
group to deal justly with the Negro 
group which, because it is unorganized 
politically, is so helpless. 

A new day in American social edu- 
cation will dawn whenever emphasis 
by courageous educational leaders is 
laid upon the importance of giving to 
every citizen—old or young, white or 
Negro, American or foxeign-born— 
that education which he or she should 
have in order to develop, fully every 
latent, individual capacity, regardless 
of what has or has not been the com- 
mon practice in the past. The Negro 


group is far less unique than many 
suppose it to be. It is great in num- 
bers and highly diverse in human ¢a- 
pacity. 


NEED OF JUSTICE FOR ALL CITIZENS 


The great American foundations 
have given millions of dollars to the 
education of Negroes very largely be- 
cause of sentiment. Philanthropic in- 
dividuals, through their generous gifts 
to Negro schools and colleges, secured 
through an appeal of sympathy, have 
helped to advance the education of the 
Negro group and thereby enrich Amer- 
ican life. These types of assistance 
should be encouraged, but on a new 
plea; namely, that of justice. 

The time has come, however, when 
the emphasis in the education of the 
Negro must be placed upon the more 
generous support of schools and col- 
leges for Negroes by the public through 
the use of public-tax funds, because 
the Negro group is making its fair con- 
tribution and thoughtful Americans 
should not favor any system of unfair 
double taxation. 


Work oF PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


Privately-supported educational in- 
stitutions for Negroes have done an 
excellent piece of work, but they have 
been depended upon too long to pro- 
vide facilities which should now be 
provided by government—national, 
state, and local—which should regard 
education as in the same category of 
responsibility as the general protec- 
tion of the health and civic safety of 
all its citizens. 

The emphasis in private institutions 
should now be placed upon experimen- 
tation and pioneer work in the educa- 
tion of Negroes, while that in public 
institutions should be placed upon the 
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education of all the children of all the 
Negro group. Even though the income 
of private institutions has fallen off 
very greatly during the recent years 
of the depression, it is encouraging to 
know that many of the Negro tax- 
supported colleges have gone forward 
with their programs and are on the 
verge of receiving larger grants of pub- 
lic funds. Temporarily at least, some 
of the public institutions on the col- 
legiate level can do more to meet edu- 
cational needs than can many of the 
private institutions on the same level. 
All of this reasoning means that 
vastly more money, both private and 
public, should be invested in the edu- 
cation of Negroes, because countless 
thousands of Negroes are lacking in 
adequate educational opportunities 
and, therefore, are failing to make the 
contributions which they should make 
to every phase of American life—so- 
cial, economic, religious, political, and 
educational. The indifference of many 
Negroes to politics and government 
may be explained, to some degree, by 
the indifference of those who consti- 
tute the governing class in the ad- 
vancement of the Negro group in 
American civic and social life. 


Lessons oF Necro MIGRATION 


Some years ago, when the facts of 
Negro migration were studied care- 
fully and were interpreted broadly, 
men found that Negroes moved away 
from localities that paid little or no 
attention to the education of their 
children and flocked to sections that 
appeared to offer reasonably good edu- 
cational facilities to their children. 
Then, too, it was discovered that Ne- 
groes were seeking some kind of social 
and economic security. 

It may be that one of the best things 


that can be done to improve the edu- 
cation of Negroes is to have white 
leaders infuse into American social 
education the idea of justice for all 
disadvantaged groups. Here, admit- 
tedly, is an indirect but probably ef- 
fective approach to a new educational 
and social order in the United States. 


CooPERATION INSTEAD OF 
COMPETITION 


For a long period Negro leaders 
were divided on the issue of industrial 
versus higher education. Good argu- 
ments were advanced in support of 
each side. Valuable time and energy 
were expended before men and women 
came to see that each type of educa- 
tion needed to be supplemented by 
other types. A corresponding battle 
was fought over liberal and profes- 
sional education, with the result that 
lines seem less hard and fast. Finally, 
some of the most thoughtful educa- 
tional leaders are ready to emphasize 
the importance of cooperation rather 
than competition in the types of edu- 
cation that Negroes should have. 
There is still, however, a great deal 
of rivalry among institutions in the 
matter of courses offered and in ath- 
letic prowess. 

The present economic situation, es- 
pecially in the United States, demands 
that education be looked upon as a 
unitary process in which all citizens 
need general education, supplemented, 
on numerous levels, by vocational 
and/or professional education, because 
men and women are called upon to 
make their way in a world of expand- 
ing knowledge, of industrial organiza- 
tion, and of diversified wants. No one 
theory of education is a panacea. 
Modern educators must synthesize the 
best elements in many theories. 
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PROBLEMS OF LEISURE 

Leisure, whether won as a conquest 
or thrust upon individuals, creates 
many problems which educators and 
social planners must face courageously 
and intelligently. It is no longer satis- 
factory to assume that the home or 
school or church, acting alone, will 
furnish an adequate outlet for human 
energies. The demands of the com- 
munity—some helpful and construc- 
tive, some harmful and destructive— 
have to be faced and it, therefore, 
appears most desirable that educa- 
tional institutions of all types should 
emphasize training for social living 
rather than mere training in books or 
in vocational activities as a prepara- 
tion for citizenship. 

The service to Negro adults through 
thousands of evening classes will un- 
doubtedly help the masses to make 
better use of their leisure time, if only 
this type of education can be con- 
tinued and emphasized as an integral 
element in our social program. 


New EDUCATIONAL PATTERNS 


Hitherto, schools and colleges for 
Negroes have imitated those main- 
tained for whites. The time has come 
for all schools to diversify their pat- 
terns so as to meet the needs of those 
whom they attempt to serve. No longer 
should schools and colleges “ride 
widely in all directions,” trying to be 
all things to all groups. They should 
adapt their programs to the youth they 
serve, keeping always clearly before 
them the goal of training young peo- 
ple to meet the needs of a changing 
social world in which there must be 
intelligent followers as well as coura- 
geous leaders. 

In American education there is need 
of unity and not uniformity—a va- 





riety of patterns to suit individual, 
group, and economic needs and not a 
rigid system into which everybody 
must fit in the same way—a growing 
social consciousness of the sacredness 
of personality. If this goal can be 
achieved, it is fair to assume that the 
education of the Negro will be co- 
extensive with the best that can be 
found in American social education. 

The new emphases which character- 
ize the best in the education of Negroes 
—or should so characterize it—are 
just those emphases which are best for 
all Americans—old and young, white 
and Negro, rich and poor. Real prog- 
ress in American education can and 
will come in proportion as those who 
are responsible for government deal 
justly with all citizens according to 
their needs and capacities, their prob- 
lems and aspirations, their limitations 
and their gifts. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There are those who scoff at the 
idea of having a theory which far 
outstrips any current practice, and yet 
it appears true that the soundest edu- 
cational practice is found wherever 
men and women have become con- 
scious of the need of reorganizing and 
redirecting their thinking in the field 
of educational theory. 

Out of a symposium on the educa- 
tion of Negroes there should come, of 
course, valuable suggestions for 
changes in educational organization 
throughout the entire field, but one of 
the fundamental needs is the reorgani- 
zation of the theory of American social 
education so as to provide for the in- 
dustrial and economic needs of twelve 
to fifteen million Negroes as an in- 
tegral and vital part of American so- 
ciety. 
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CHAPTER X 


Universality of Educational Objectives 
THOMAS JESSE JONES 


Fundamentally, what the Editor 
calls “Negro Education” urgently re- 
quires reorganization and redirection 
on exactly the same underlying prin- 
ciples as the education of all peoples. 
The use of the convenient and possibly 
justifiable term “Negro Education” 
has long caused endless confusion and 
misunderstanding. Its implication of 
segregation in the educational process 
has encouraged those who believe in 
human segregation and lamentably 
discouraged and embittered those who 
believe that the fundamental processes 
of human development are the same. 
This fear and hatred of segregation is 
probably the dominant factor in de- 
termining what the Negroes regard as 
education. It is inevitable that a mi- 
nority group shall seek the processes 
and achievements of the majority 
group. 

Let us then insist that the principles 
underlying the much needed reorgani- 
zation and redirection of education for 
Negroes shall be identical with those 
required in the education of all peo- 
ples. What then are these unchanging 
and universal principles? Within the 
brief compass of this article it seems 
desirable to limit the discussion to 
those principles that relate to the ob- 
jectives of education. Many years’ 
study of education in America, Africa, 
Europe, and the Near East convince 
the writer that the most vitally needed 
changes in education are in the selec- 
tion of objectives and in the redirec- 


tion of educational processes to 
achieve these objectives. Herein is the 
explanation of the futility of most of 
the educational discussions and re- 
searches and reorganizations now per- 
plexing the educators of the world. 
What Dean James Russell said a few 
years ago is still true, namely, “That 
educators are all dressed up and not 
sure where to go.” They have made 
real progress in psychological re- 
searches and school administration, 
but at present they are floundering in 
their propaganda preaching of patent 
medicines and social panaceas for a 
changing social order. 

The imperative need of all educa- 
tion at the present time is the sincere 
application of the principle of adapt- 
ing all educational processes to wisely 
selected educational objectives based 
upon the needs of the individual and 
of society. These objectives are the 
essentials of civilization and may be 
briefly summarized as follows: (1) 
Knowledge and mastery of hygiene 
and health; (2) knowledge and mas- 
tery of the resources and opportunities, 
in particular the agricultural and 
climatic ones, of the local physical 
environment from which a community 
must obtain its livelihood; (3) knowl- 
edge and appreciation of neighbors of 
all races, languages, nations and 
creeds; (4) knowledge and mastery of 
a decent and comfortable domestic 
life, without degradation or exploita- 
tion of women and children, on which 
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race vitality and advancement de- 
pend; (5) knowledge and mastery of 
the art of recreation in a broad mean- 
ing of the word, the art of creating a 
sane and elastic personality, self-con- 
trolled and poised, serene of mind, and 
capable of happiness; (And I would 
add for myself and those who believe 
in the Divine Purpose of the Uni- 
verse:) (6) knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of great religious forces that have 
inspired humanity through all the 
ages. 

Practically all the social issues of 
humanity are rooted in these simple 
essentials. They are the objectives not 
only of the educational organizations 
but also of all the other great organi- 
zational forms of human society in- 
cluding the governmental, the eco- 
nomic, the religious, the philanthropic 
and the art organizations. This hurried 
enumeration of the social essentials 
and the social organizations may for 
the moment seem confusing to the 
readers. In practice they are almost 
obviously elemental and easily under- 
stood. They are the A B C of socialized 
education. Without a knowledge of 
them and without a determination to 
make them genuinely the objectives of 
education, teachers and teaching will 
be futile so far as the great social 
trends are concerned. The practical 
measures necessary to integrate these 
social essentials with the usual school 
processes are briefly summarized in 
the following requirements: 

1. That the teacher shall have an 
accurate understanding of the ele- 
mentary phases of human society. 
This does not mean a comprehensive 
knowledge of the social sciences. For 
the usual purposes of education it is 
neither necessary nor possible to dis- 





cuss the intricate social problems 
which should be left to the specialist 
in the subject. Surely the teachers 
should avoid the errors of becoming 
propagandist agents for views and 
programs on which there are legiti- 
mate differences of opinion. 

2. That every school subject and 
every school act shall so far as pos- 
sible be made to carry some apprecia- 
tion of the social essentials. The teach- 
ing of mathematical processes, for 
example, could be greatly enriched by 
using these processes to present some 
of the facts of health, economic wel- 
fare, rural life and other social ele- 
ments suitable to mathematical ar- 
rangement. Other subjects such as 
general science, history, literature and 
the languages can easily be made the 
carriers of the social objectives. There 
are significant beginnings in this di- 
rection, but as yet they have been 
limited to one or two of the social 
elements. Unfortunately, the general 
school practice, however, has been to 
depend too exclusively upon the social 
studies for the development of the so- 
cial attitudes and points of view of 
the pupils. Even this provision has 
been too often marred by special 
pleading for special classes. 

The principle of educational adap- 
tation is now receiving recognition by 
educational statesmen who realize that 
education is for life. Chancellor Chase 
of New York University in his report 
for 1933-34 has made an emphatic and 
impressive appeal for the adaptation 
of education at every grade from the 
elementary to the university. His 
notable presentation is worthy of ex- 
tended quotation. 

Moreover, it has now become desperately im- 
portant for our States and our Nation that 
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the demos should possess a large and sub- 
stantial element having some understanding 
of modern civilization, and some valid sense 
of values about its operations. But it is not 
enough to say that a democracy cannot exist 
without education. We Americans have al- 
ways believed that rather blindly. It is now a 
question, not merely of education, but of 
the type and quality of education which is 
needed if our tradition of democracy is to 
hold stable in the midst of a world so con- 
fused and perplexed. We ourselves are be- 
wildered and perplexed. 

But a basis for any sort of adequate judg- 
ment about the processes which condition 
temporary civilization is not easily achieved. 
Any attempt at adaptation to the sort of life 
which modern men and women must lead 
is not to be attained by a few formal les- 
sons in non-realistic civics nor by any brief 
period of education. 

The qualifications “of the proper sort of 
education” seem to me important. We must 
look for this service obviously less to profes- 
sional and technical education than to our 
colleges of liberal arts, whether these exist 
as separate units or within university organi- 
zations. Adaptation to contemporary life is, 
indeed, the great problem of liberal-arts edu- 
cation. Such an adaptation liberal-arts col- 
leges, as a group, are not today satisfactorily 
performing. The reasons are several. Pro- 
fessional schools have dictated, not wisely 
but too successfully, what liberal require- 
ments for intending professional students 
should be. Liberal-arts education, again, has 
been passing through a period of domination 
by the specialist, whose chief interest has 
been in the maintenance of satisfactory 
scholarship requirements within his own field, 
rather than in the educational problem as a 
whole. The force of tradition, the pressure 
towards orthodoxy exerted by standardizing 
bodies, the emphasis on research rather than 
on good teaching of undergraduate students 
—all these have played their part. 

The remedy is not in piecemeal tinkering 
with curricula, but in a reorientation of 
liberal education which disregards where 
necessary departmental boundaries, which 
views realistically the environment in which 
graduates must live, which ceases to sigh for 
the good old days in which students were few 


and knowledge very simple, and sets its face 
toward working out, from the ground up, a 
really adequate liberal education for the 
half million or so students enrolled in our 
liberal-arts colleges today. And this must be 
done in no spirit of propaganda. It is the 
burden of the colleges to conserve freedom 
of discussion, to inform, to give understand- 
ing, to provide students with bases for judg- 
ment. If democracy is so sickly a thing that 
it cannot survive such treatment, it were 
better dead. For myself, I have an abiding 
faith in its vitality if only our great agencies 
of higher education do their task. 


What Chancellor Chase so elo- 
quently urges has been strikingly 
formulated in the curriculum of 
Goucher College in the catalogue for 
1935-36. On the basis of his well- 
known scholarship and his long and 
varied study of education, President 
Robertson has organized a curriculum 
for the education of American woman- 
hood that deserves the careful study 
of all educators. The following quota- 
tion briefly outlines the objectives of 
the curriculum: 


Goucher College provides for the laying of 
broad foundations in certain fields of knowl- 
edge, useful to every educated American 
woman in living her life, and for the begin- 
ning of a more intensive study in at least one 
field of special interest to each student. 

Courses concerned chiefly with general 
education (the laying of broad foundations) 
will usually be offered in the Lower Division, 
or the first two years of college. Courses 
affording opportunity for more intensive 
study will usually be offered in the Upper 
Division, or third and fourth years of col- 
lege. Separation between the Upper and 
Lower Divisions is not, however, absolute. 
During the first two years students may, for 
special reasons, elect courses in the Upper 
Division; similarly, during the third and 
fourth years they may elect courses in the 
Lower Division. 

During the first two years of college each 
student is expected to make reasonable prog- 
ress toward the following objectives: (1) to 
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establish and maintain physical and mental 
health; (2) to comprehend and communicate 
ideas in both English and foreign languages; 
(3) to understand the scientific method in 
theory and application; (4) to understand 
the heritage of the past in its relation to the 
present; (5) to establish satisfying relations 
with individuals and with groups; (6) to 
utilize resources with economic and aesthetic 
satisfaction; (7) to enjoy literature and other 
arts; (8) to appreciate religious and philo- 
sophical values. 


The most convincing advocacy of 
adaptation of education which I have 
ever read was presented by Jeremiah 
Segero, a native Jeanes teacher of 
Kenya Colony in Central Africa. The 
article appeared in the first issue of 
Oversea Education published by the 
British Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation in the Colonies. The statement 
is so elementally convincing that I 
have read it to audiences at Oxford 
and Cambridge and Yale Universities. 
Its simplicity and reality are applic- 
able to the adaptation of education for 
all grades of education and for all 
peoples. The following quotation 
should be read with full appreciation 
of its significance in relation to the 
different strata of society from the 
primitive to the highest stages of 
civilization. 

On this circuit I taught two outschools with 
their teachers. . . . I take the teachers in 
drill to show them how to teach their pupils. 
. . . For the demonstration (of the Jeanes 
work in the Village) I chose a health lesson 
with examples. I used goats, sheep and 
chickens to illustrate. First I asked them 
which of these animals is the most valuable 
to their homes. Those who voted on the side 
of the goats were very many and about the 
same number voted for the sheep. Only a 
few voted for the chickens and these were 
women. Most of the people laughed when it 
was said that the chicken is the most valu- 
able. I asked them:—‘How many in this 


class keep goats in their houses?” and about 
half of them put up their hands. Those who 
said they kept sheep in their houses were 
very few, whereas those who kept chickens 
included the whole lot of the people, not one 
hand was missing. So I asked them “If we 
want to help our country by influencing the 
homes of the people, which of these animals 
will lead us straight into every home in the 
Village?” and they said it was the chicken. 


Among the outstanding illustrations 
of adaptation of education in America 
are the achievements of General Arm- 
strong and Dr. Booker T. Washington 
and their successors. The Jeanes visit- 
ing teacher plan, the county training 
schools and various forms of rural 
services and vocational education are 
directly based on the principle of 
adaptation to social conditions. The 
phrase industrial education as applied 
to colored schools has been very mis- 
leading. While the effective industrial 
schools are making genuine efforts to 
develop industrial skill, their funda- 
mental skill is much broader than vo- 
cational efficiency or the resulting 
comfort and culture. The underlying 
principle of these schools is the adap- 
tation of education, whether industrial 
or literary, to the needs of the pupil 
and community. 

The trends of Negro schools as re- 
gards methods and objectives of edu- 
cation are more and more in the 
direction of the current requirements 
of the state educational departments 
and teacher training colleges. The re- 
ligious emphasis of missionary schools 
and the adaptations of many private 
institutions are being supplanted by 
the conventional courses of the public 
school system. The gains and the losses 
in this change are difficult to evaluate. 
It is doubtless inevitable and best that 
Negro schools shall be an integral part 
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of the American school system rather 
than segregated units with all the pos- 
sibilities and in many cases the cer- 
tainty of unfair discrimination. How- 
ever, there are undoubted losses in the 
change. The pioneers of Negro educa- 
tion were men and women of extraor- 
dinary ability and vision. They saw 
and understood the failures of the ordi- 
nary processes of American education. 
At present the persistent and wide- 
spread criticism of American schools is 
giving emphatic confirmation to the 
views of those far-seeing pioneers. The 
day will come when the white schools 
will adopt the principles and methods 


of these educational prophets. Already 
progressive schools for the white youth 
are being organized on exactly their 
fundamental lines. It is unfortunate 
but probably certain that Negro edu- 
cation must for a time, and possibly 
for a long time, give up the objectives 
and methods of the pioneers who 
served the Negro people better than 
current opinion can possibly under- 
stand. When white education has 
moved on to the standards of the early 
organizers of Negro schools, Negro 
education as an integral unit of the 
American system will again regain the 
heritage which was lost. 





CHAPTER XI 


Redirection of the Education of Negroes 


in Terms of Social Needs 
MAUDELLE B. BOUSFIELD 


Until machinery is set up which will 
yield objective results determining the 
question as to whether the Negro faces 
distinct and peculiar social problems 
which demand special educational ob- 
jectives and procedures, there will be 
difference of opinion among educa- 
tionists on this question. My own 
opinion is predicated on the assump- 
tion that the Negro’s distinct social 
problems are not being served either 
in kind or degree by the type of edu- 
cation he is receiving at any level in 
his training. 

Whether we consider his situation 
in privileged Northern urban com- 
munities or in the most forlorn South- 
ern rural districts we find his problems 
largely the same. Especially since the 
World War, there has developed a 
leveling tendency in the status of Ne- 
groes. Indications of a lessening hos- 
tility toward him on the part of 
thinking white people here and there 
in the South exist; and most certainly 
a very definite increase of prejudice 
against him has become evident all 
over the North. In other words, the 
Mason and Dixon line has either van- 
ished entirely, or has moved much 
nearer Canada. 

Here and there, both North and 
South, some individual Negroes have 
made forward strides and have re- 
ceived recognition on merit. Since 1930 
there has been an increase in the num- 
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ber of Negroes employed as professors 
in Northern colleges, as radio an- 
nouncers, industrial chemists, biolo- 
gists, architects, engineers, librarians, 
social workers and metallurgists; but 
this number is still so small as to be 
negligible. Some few businesses of 
banking and real estate still survive 
the depression. These individual cases 
show outstanding achievement in the 
face of great obstacles for the few 
chosen ones, but at the same time 
ground has surely been lost for the 
masses. In borderline cities increasing 
prejudice manifests itself in the treat- 
ment of Negroes in department stores, 
and on street-car and bus lines. In 
Northern cities in which mixed school 
systems are legal there is a fast de- 
veloping tendency toward segregation. 

Certain jobs such as Pullman por- 
ter, dining car waiter, hotel waiter and 
elevator operator are traditional Ne- 
gro jobs, but recently in many large 
hotels and on railroads many replace- 
ments have been made in these fields 
by Japanese and Phillipinos. All too 
often young Negroes are advised to 
seek work in these fields in which there 
is practically no hope for any advance. 
There has been a steady decrease in 
the number of barbers serving white 
men, of brakemen and engineers on 
railroads. Simplified methods of house- 
work and the installation of household 
machines, along with race prejudice, 
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have created a steady decline in the 
employment of Negroes as house serv- 
ants. 

The depression has reduced the Ne- 
gro to an alarming economic state. 
The number of Negroes on relief is 
all out of proportion to his percentage 
of the population, which means that 
eventually the Negro will be forced to 
live on scant charity. His morale will 
be entirely broken, his outlook utterly 
without hope. Economically he is 
poor; educationally his training is in- 
adequate; politically he is powerless 
in most Southern states; socially he is 
being rapidly reduced to a state of 
parasitism. 

In the belief that educational op- 
portunities based on his particular so- 
cial needs will serve to instill new 
hope in him, these suggestions for re- 
direction of his education are offered. 

In any attempt to formulate objec- 
tives of education for the Negro it 
must be borne in mind that his adjust- 
ment to society’s demands are two- 
fold. He must cope with the rapidly- 
changing social order with which every 
American is faced, and he must meet 
those problems which are peculiarly 
his own because of race. 

Since he must be prepared to face 
problems that are common to all 
American citizens, he must receive 
training in the tool subjects, numbers, 
reading and writing until those adap- 
tations are formed and sufficient addi- 
tional training in them to insure habits 
and skills in their use. Many Negroes 
must continue pure academic training 
through secondary schools and col- 
leges, normal schools, and technical 
and business schools. 

Because he must face problems that 
are racially peculiar, he must receive 


educational training distinctly differ- 
ent from that given to whites in some 
cases, and in other cases he must re- 
ceive the same training with greater 
emphasis or more detail. However, 
setting up an educational program for 
him has one distinct advantage, 
namely, that there are comparatively 
few traditions to overcome because of 
the more recent development of the 
education of the Negro. Provided 
therefore that funds can be found (and 
they can be if enough people can be 
convinced of the logic of the objec- 
tives) an educational program beyond 
the tool subjects for the great masses 
of Negroes should be set up based on 
his special needs. 

This reorganization of education 
will call for a curriculum embodying 
training in practical activities. It will 
in no way minimize the need of fun- 
damental academic training, but it 
will rather emphasize training now 
relegated to the “extra-curricular 
activities” domain, to the extent that 
these activities become the curriculum. 
It will teach not so much by the text- 
book method, but by practicing the 
student in the activity. It will recog- 
nize the need to develop in the student 
the ability to form judgments, to see 
new values, and to appreciate and con- 
serve some possessions heretofore 
disregarded if not despised. 


HEALTH 


If training for more complete living 
is one of the objectives of education, 
health should be emphasized as an 
objective in the education of Negroes. 
Only the most distant approach to the 
complete life can be made by a race 
whose morbidity and mortality are as 
high as is true of the Negro. In con- 
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structing the curriculum, health should 
be recognized as one of the major items 
to be taught, not incidentally as some- 
thing to be talked about informally 
the last ten minutes before the bell 
rings on Friday afternoons, but as a 
matter as important as reading or 
writing. Emphasis should be placed on 
those matters affecting health over 
which we have control: food, sleep, 
fresh air, personal hygiene; cleanliness 
of the home and toilets; the destruction 
of breeding places for flies, mosquitoes, 
rats, etc.; over-eating, under-eating 
and wrong eating; water and milk 
supply; necessity for proper sewage 
disposal; prevention and care of com- 
mon diseases, colds, constipation, 
indigestion; care of teeth, and eyes, 
etc. Especially in rural communities 
should health receive great emphasis. 
Most cities of any size have well- 
organized public health boards which 
exercise supervision over water and 
milk supply, sewage disposal and the 
control of communicable diseases, but 
rural districts are all too often lacking 
in these control measures. Every indi- 
vidual should know the danger that 
lurks in water that has been contamin- 
ated from the outdoor toilet, in filth 
brought to exposed food by flies, and 
in diseases spread by rats, insects, and 
humans. Every child in school should 
be practiced in preventive measures 
until he lives prevention; he should be 
practiced in matters of food, sleep, 
cleanliness, fresh air, water, until he 
lives these activities. Furthermore, 
there must be set up machinery for the 
actual practice of these principles in 
the home. Money, time, and effort are 
wasted if there is no carry-over from 
the school to the home; if the home 
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does not understand or is unsympa- 
thetic toward the teaching of the 
school. A receptive attitude on the part 
of adults toward new training must be 
created. 

To this end, classes in health should 
be set up, especially in rural communi- 
ties, for adults. The average Negro 
adult knows as little about health as 
his child knows, and needs the same 
training his child needs. In addition, 
the adult needs the enlightenment that 
will permit the child to put into prac- 
tice the training he receives at school. 


Aputt EpucaTION 


The need of an enlightened citizenry 
has attracted the attention of leaders 
in varying degrees throughout the 
country. Large centers have provided 
public evening schools for years, which 
give training in the fundamentals in 
tool subjects. More recently problems 
of social, economic, and political im- 
port have been discussed from an in- 
creasing number of public forums. 
Public school officials have set up day- 
time classes for Americanization of our 
foreign born, in English and in civic 
studies particularly. Little attention 
has been directed to the adult Negro 
other than that he receives in these 
special public school evening classes. 
Even these are unavailable to the adult 
rural Negro. A few more enlightened 
ones in urban communities do attend 
forums and lectures. But the great 
masses of adult Negroes, barely liter- 
ate, exceedingly in need of help, are 
left to their own devices to fill their 
ever increasing number of leisure 
hours. With the onslaught of the de- 
pression, their means of livelihood 
gone, with no clearly defined philos- 
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ophy of life, their future is bare of 
hope. In some cases they have a cheer- 
ful, almost joyous, resignation to the 
breakdown and loss of morale due to 
easy “relief” and “charity,” and in 
many other cases a growing resentment 
to the new order. They are living under 
insanitary conditions in blighted areas, 
and it is small wonder that they are 
unable to contribute positively to our 
civilization. Some become easy prey to 
vicious habits and a liability to the 
progress of the race. 

The need for education for adult 
Negroes is so pressing as to warrant 
more than passing comment. The adult 
Negro of the present day spent a 
miserably short time in school during 
his childhood. He could not possibly 
have anticipated nor prepared for the 
social problems of his adult life. 

He needs training in reading and 
writing, especially in reading. Even if 
he learned a smattering of reading in 
his childhood it is likely that through 
lack of practice he has forgotten what 
little he learned. Even if he has not 
forgotten the rudiments of reading, he 
needs further training. He needs to 
read widely in order to understand and 
interpret social changes and to make 
the necessary adjustments. He needs 
to find new interests, to enjoy new 
levels of culture, to live vicariously in 
time and place. He needs reading for 
information, culture, and recreation. 

Another element of education should 
be included in a program of adult edu- 
cation for Negroes, namely the conser- 
vation of resources and property. 
Negroes seem to be pitiably lacking in 
thought with regard to property of any 
kind, regardless of ownership. Peasant 
European peoples are thrift conscious. 


Articles are repaired if need be. Very 
little is wasted. But the Negro seems 
to have caught the general American 
attitude of waste. We are a rich nation 
and, therefore, have been profligate 
wasters of resources and property. 
Even if that were an excuse, the Negro 
is not rich; he is poor and can least 
afford to waste his property. Yet in 
this respect he is most careless. His 
fence loses a picket, but he does not 
replace it. Clothing is torn, but is not 
repaired. Examples could be multiplied 
of this lack of frugality on his part. If 
he is ever to take his place as a respon- 
sible American citizen, he must learn 
to realize that thrift and frugality 
must be practiced by him in all things. 


SupERIOR CHILDREN 


School systems over the nation have 
done a great deal for physically 
handicapped children and have spent 
money freely on the mentally handi- 
capped ones. But very little has been 
done for superior children. In fact, 
only recently have we recognized that 
superior children actually have dis- 
tinct needs. So far as Negroes are 
concerned, we have given it very little 
thought. In 1934 a little nine-year-old 
Negro girl in Chicago was found with 
an I.Q. of 200. While this, of course, 
is extremely rare, it is true that there 
are many Negro children with I.Qs of 
125 and over. It is estimated that there 
are between 50,000 and 75,000 of these 
gifted Negro children. Yet we have 
done very little indeed to try to find 
and train them. We are permitting our 
potential brain power to go untrained, 
undeveloped, unused. Our leaders are 
now recruited from less intelligent 
ranks. Our responsibility to these chil- 








dren and to ourselves seems clear. In 
our educational program, we must 
make provision to find and train these 
gifted people that they may contribute 
their talents toward our progress. 


INSPIRATION 
Appreciation of the more excellent 
things of life has been one objective 
of education for centuries. The early 
Greeks seemed to realize that develop- 
ment of the arts would immortalize 
their race. After a thousand-year 
period of darkness, the Renaissance 
brought a revival of appreciation for 
the cultural aspects of Greek and 
Roman civilization. These cultures, as 
expressed in their art, architecture, 
sculpture, and literature have been 
studied for appreciation and inspira- 
tion by all succeeding generations. 
The development of race pride 
through appreciation of all the various 
contributions that Negroes have made 
should be included in a revised pro- 
gram of education. Every Negro child 
should be taught what his African 
ancestry has contributed to the world 
in art, especially in their work in 
metals, most probably the earliest of 
all art work with iron; in music, dis- 
tinct rhythm combinations, as the 
parallel five and four beat measures, 
well nigh impossible of execution by 
other peoples; folk songs and spiritu- 
als; in social patterns of family and 
kinship relations, of property rights, 
of moral codes; in courageous resist- 
ance to subjection as exemplified by 
the great Zulu chieftan, Cetewayo. 
Every Negro child should be given 
the inspiration that comes from the 
study of the lives and works of Ne- 
groes in America during and since 
slavery. He should have set before him 
the struggles and successes of Negroes 
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in all fields of endeavor, names far too 
numerous to include here. He should 
be taught to look with respect and 
pride on the sufferings, struggles and 
sacrifices of our great men and women. 
Let it be emphasized here that this 
appreciation of race and _ heritage 
should not be incidentally included in 
a revision program, but should be 
positively taught. 

A survey of text books in history, 
civies, and literature now in use in our 
country reveals the paucity of material 
by and about Negroes in them. Every 
effort should be made to see to it that 
text-book writers include worthy ma- 
terial about Negroes. Those educators 
among us who have anything whatever 
to do with the selection of text-book 
materials must exercise their power to 
the end that more and more recognition 
of Negro contributions are made. 
Furthermore, this would be a distinct 
step toward better race relations. 
Thousands of white children (and 
adults) have never heard of a single 
great Negro with perhaps the excep- 
tion of Booker T. Washington. They, 
too, need to know at least that great 
Negroes have lived in each generation. 

Whenever it is found that a child has 
artistic possibilities, every inspiration 
and help must be given him. We must 
search for the child with exceptional 
talent, then nourish and stimulate that 
talent. As a race, we need every indi- 
vidual development that can be made, 
and as an individual that child de- 
serves the opportunity to be trained in 
his art as a vocation and as a means 
of racial uplift. Barriers of prejudice 
are being broken down daily by those 
of us who have art to give and by an 
increasing number of white people who 
appreciate art wherever it is found. 
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Puysicat EpucatTION 


As an educational health objective, 
and as a means of bettering race rela- 
tions, the matter of physical education 
and esthetic dancing must be given 
emphasis. With the migration to the 
North there came able bodied young- 
sters who are now having their oppor- 
tunity in Northern universities to 
compete for places on athletic teams. 
They have had the advantages of 
physical training given in Northern 
schools and colleges and are respond- 
ing most satisfactorily. They are found 
on many college teams and on teams 
representing the United States in the 
Olympic games, having won their 
places in keen competition. The effec- 
tiveness of such activities in establish- 
ing better race relations is evident. The 
winner is respected, his prowess 
admired, and his race better thought 
of because of him. But a still stronger 
point to be considered is the training 
in health habits and in physical effi- 
ciency gained by more emphasis on 
physical education in our schools. The 
work in health discussed earlier in this 
chapter should be correlated with work 
in physical education. 

Related to the work in physical 
training and as an outgrowth of it, 
training in esthetic dancing and cre- 
ative rhythmic physical expression 
should be made available to students. 
This is a new vocational as well as 
artistic field for Negroes, and at the 
same time one in which prejudice is 
not so strong as in other fields. 


VocaTIONAL EpuCcATION 
If one of the objectives of education 
is to prepare for efficient service in a 
chosen vocation, then the education of 
Negroes must be directed toward voca- 


tions in which there seems to be 
reasonable hope of either immediate 
or remote employment. Opportunity 
must be given for training for voca- 
tions different from the ones now 
engaged in, and for training to do work 
much more efficiently in vocations now 
engaged in. Therefore, an expansion 
not only of vocational direction, but 
of vocational training is urged. The 
January 1935 issue of the JoURNAL OF 
Necro EpucatTion was devoted to a 
discussion of the need for the employ- 
ment of Negroes in the professions, in 
business, social work, engineering and 
architecture. In general, the writers 
seemed to feel that there is plenty of 
room in each of these fields for trained 
workers, even in the professions of 
engineering and architecture. While 
there is need for efficient lawyers 
everywhere, there is especial need for 
aggressive Negro lawyers in the South 
to fight discrimination intelligently. 
Very few mixed medical colleges in 
the United States accept Negro 
medical students. Others claim that in 
the administration of their curriculum 
students are required to serve in hos- 
pitals affiliated with the school and 
that the white patients object to being 
attended by colored medical students. 
Hence they have closed their doors to 
the Negro applicant. As a result, two 
Negro medical schools, Howard Uni- 
versity and Meharry Medical College, 
are supplying five-sixths of the Negro 
physicians of the country. The num- 
ber of Negro physicians has increased 
roughly only 12 per cent between 1910 
and 1933. The decline in the number of 
dental students has been so great as to 
threaten the closing of our colored 
dental schools. Southern states are 
very greatly under-supplied with 
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Negro physicians, and Northern states 
are not over-supplied. 

There is no more urgent need in our 
whole social set up than there is for 
trained Negro business men. In ten 
cities with a Negro population between 
100,000 and 325,000 there is not one 
alert Negro business community sup- 
plying the needs of a Negro home. 
Most Negro business is inefficiently 
managed and unattractively con- 
ducted. The wealth of Negroes in large 
cities is pouring out of their hands. 
Because he lacks opportunity as an 
apprentice in already established 
businesses, the Negro must be given 
training in improved business schools 
and vocational institutions. It will be 
many years before he has much need 
for training in the practices of huge 
corporations, but he needs at once 
training in the conduct of the small 
business enterprise, in the establish- 
ment of chain stores, restaurants, 
steam laundries, floral shops, hotels, 
and above all self-help cooperatives. 
Young men and women of character, 
courage, and stamina must be sought 
and trained in efficient business meth- 
ods. 

Much to our discouragement, the 
Negro has been a chief sufferer from 
unemployment and, therefore, a major 
charge of the social worker today. Un- 
trained social workers have been 
employed in the crisis, but are being 
rapidly replaced by trained work- 
ers. 

Two new fields of work have been 
recently opened to Negroes: first, re- 
search for the government’s use in 
social investigations based on factual 
information and, second, directing 
leisure-time activities for unemployed 
Negroes. Special training is needed for 








both types of work, particularly the 
former which has attracted many very 
highly trained experts. 

In each one of these vocations, the 
Negro needs thorough and intensive 
training, in schools already available, 
or in schools which must be estab- 
lished. 


TEACHERS 


Many changes are suggested in this 
paper and in others of this Yearbook, 
for the re-direction of education of 
Negroes. If, from all the suggestions 
made, only one could be chosen to be 
put into operation, that one should be 
the employment of a sufficient num- 
ber of well-trained, adequately-paid 
teachers. Without doubt, if we are to 
effect any appreciable change in the 
educational and social development of 
the Negro, we must begin with the 
teacher situation. However modern the 
school building, up-to-date the equip- 
ment, scientific the textbook, well- 
planned the curriculum, if the teacher 
is lacking in training, personality, 
scientific attitude, moral purpose, suffi- 
cient pay, vision, integrity and profes- 
sionalism, there will be little progress. 
On the other hand, if the teacher is 
mentally prepared, morally fit, spiritu- 
ally fired with enthusiasm, and 
sufficiently paid to live decently and to 
grow professionally, there will be real 
teaching in spite of old buildings, poor 
equipment and worn textbooks. Noth- 
ing can substitute for the teacher. Real 
teachers may be attracted to the pro- 
fession if there is offered a remunera- 
tion that will permit decent living. 
The situation at present is extremely 
disheartening. An _ over-supply of 
poorly-trained teachers created by low 
salary incentive has resulted in an 
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annual turnover in Southern states of 
about 5,000 elementary teachers. The 
pupil load is so heavy that roughly 
26,000 more teachers are needed to 
equalize the pupil-teacher ratio to that 
of the country as a whole. 

Even if there were sufficient funds 
to employ 26,000 more teachers, it 
would be difficult to find that many 
additional well-trained applicants. Im- 
proved teacher-training schools for 
Negroes, particularly in the South, 
should be made available for teachers 
in urban and rural communities. 
Northern-trained teachers hesitate to 
accept positions in Southern elemen- 
tary schools, especially in rural 
districts, because of poor pay, wretched 
living conditions, unsympathetic and 
hostile attitude of Southern “poor 
whites” toward educated Negroes, and 
miserable school plants and equip- 
ment. 

In spite of all these wretched condi- 
tions, if we are to effect any necessary 


redirection, we must see to it that real 
teachers are employed at decent 
salaries. These teachers must be 
trained. Their enthusiasm must be 
fired, their vision widened, and their 
resourcefulness increased. Our imme- 
diate struggle to attain these ends must 
be with the money-dispensing agen- 
cies, state legislatures, county authori- 
ties, ete., and with philanthropic 
foundations and individuals. We must 
see to it that we receive our per capita 
share of school money in order that 
normal training be made available to 
many, that a decent living wage for 
teachers be offered, and that decent 
school accommodations for children be 
provided. These things attained, the 
matter of curriculum revision is 
simple. The trained teacher, sympa- 
thetic to the needs of the community, 
embracing a new philosophy of educa- 
tion for the Negro, is, then our first 
objective in a program of redirection 
of education for Negroes. 





CHAPTER XII 


The American Problem of Rural Education 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


In two divisions of North America, 
the United States and Mexico, rural? 
education appears to be a two-fold 
problem, first because of conditions 
affecting the rural population as a 
whole, and secondly, because of 
neglected groups in the general popu- 
lation,—Negroes in the United States, 
and Indians in Mexico. It is the thesis 
of this paper that the problem in the 
United States is essentially the same 
for the white and the Negro group, 
and that reorganization and redirection 
is the next progressive step for the 
solution of the whole problem, regard- 
less of racial issues. To this end, the 
writer will seek (1) to show the nature 
of the problem, (2) to explore the 
Mexican plan for dealing with a sim- 
ilar situation to obtain possible sug- 
gestions, and (3) to outline the major 
steps that reorganization and redirec- 
tion might profitably take. 


THE PROBLEM OF RuRAL EDUCATION 
The United States Census uses the 
term “rural” to apply to all population 
groups living in the open country or 
in towns of 2,500 or less. Hence, the 
expression “rural education” is used to 
describe the educational provisions for 


1For practical purposes, we accept O. G. 
Brim’s definition of rural as “including the open 
country as a nucleus plus, to an as yet unde- 
termined extent, certain more concentrated com- 
munities which should eventually be classified as 
rural or urban upon the basis of discovered char- 
acteristics. It is a misconception of the problem 
to limit it to the open country, because the traits 
that are educationally significant are found in 
marked degree in the rural town.’’ National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Thirtieth Year- 
book, Part I, p. 259. (1931) 
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such numerical groups, as contrasted 
with the provisions for groups in larger 
towns or cities. The differences be- 
tween rural and urban education are 
recognized, however, as of degree, 
rather than kind. Therefore, 

the general objectives of rural education do 
not differ from the general objectives of 
urban education on the same level. Both are 
concerned in realizing maximal individual 
growth and self-expression, and in promoting 
greater social well-being and progress 
through the on-coming generation. The 
specific objectives, however, the means 
through which the larger objectives are at- 
tained, will since they are determined by the 
resources, experiences, and needs of rural chil- 
dren, be peculiar, in part to rural life.’ 


AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM 


It is comparatively easy to assemble 
data showing that rural education is 
an unsolved problem for the rural 
population in general. The National 
Education Association issued in 1931 
a Research Bulletin on “The Outlook 
for Rural Education.” The first chap- 
ter, devoted to a discussion of “The 
Scope and Problem of Rural Educa- 
tion,” establishes the following basic 
facts: 

1. Rural education is about one- 
third of the nation’s total educational 
task: (a) 44,600,000 (36 per cent of 
the total population) persons live in 
unincorporated and rural territories; 
(b) about 9,000,000 farm children are 
enrolled in public elementary and 





2 Ibid., Chap, 9, p. 260. 
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secondary schools of the United States 
(one school child in every three comes 
from a farm); (c) there are about 
150,000 (three-fifths of all public 
school buildings) one-room school- 
houses in the United States and 
approximately 200,000 teachers (near- 
ly one-third of all the teachers) are 
working in one and two-room schools. 

2. Rural education is important 
because rural life itself is important: 
(a) Agriculture is our greatest and our 
basic natural industry; (b) the rural 
school is the one widely available pub- 
lic agency which can assume respon- 
sibility for the health, welfare, and 
protection of the rural child when the 
home becomes unable or unwilling to 
accept these functions; (c) an effective 
rural school is an essential element in 
the education of all children for the 
responsibilities of citizenship in a 
democracy. 

3. Rural education is in a disadvan- 
tageous position: 
The inferior educational program offered 
rural children can neither be denied, ignored, 
nor justified. The average salary of teachers 
in one-room rural schools is approximately 
$900 per year. As a result, rural children are 
being taught by relatively young, transient, 
immature, inexperienced, and untrained 
teachers. Their schools are open thirty-three 
days less each year than city schools. They 
enjoy fewer high-school opportunities. While 
three city school children out of every ten 
are enrolled in high schools, only one rural 
school child in every ten is enrolled in high 
school. Rural school buildings are worth 
about one-third as much as city school build- 
ings. Rural schools spend less than half as 
much for educational equipment as city 
schools spend. In safety, comfort, health, 
sanitation, attractiveness, and equipment, 
the rural school house lags behind. These 
are undeniable facts familiar to everyone 
who knows the rural school situation. 


Such facts as these make the reader 


receptive to the pessimistic conclusion 
(also a part of the first chapter) : 


There is little reason to suppose that the 
basic problems of rural education are transi- 
tory. The social composition of the rural 
population may change, methods of farming 
may be revolutionized. Inventions and ma- 
chinery, such as the telephone and the trac- 
tor, may reorganize the whole social and eco- 
nomic background of rural life. The tides of 
population may ebb and flow between city 
and country. Amidst all this change, the edu- 
cation of the farm child for the twentieth- 
century citizenship in a democracy remains a 
baffling problem and a continuing challenge. 


Howard A. Dawson in a more recent 
article—‘Rural Life and Education,” 
Journal of the National Education 
Association, May 1936—gives addi- 
tional facts concerning the social and 
economic phases of the rural problem, 


V1Z: 


1. Relative number of children—The aver- 
age farm adult has 70 per cent more chil- 
dren to rear and educate than the average 
urban adult. .. . In 1930, farm families were 
producing about 50 per cent more children 
than were required to replace the farm 
population removed by death. On the other 
hand, cities . . . were falling short 8 to 10 
per cent. 

2. Migration population—The surplus of 
population of the rural communities, has, to a 
large extent migrated to our cities and made 
possible their rapid growth ... (and) has re- 
sulted in great financial contributions from 
farms to cities. 

3. Income of farmers—The per capita in- 
come of farm people is usually only one-third 
to one-half the per capita income of the 
entire nation. In 1929, farm people, consti- 
tuting one-fourth of the nation’s population, 
received only one-eighth of the national in- 
come, and after paying expenses had only 
one-third left for the maintenance of liv- 
ing standards. 

4. Taxes paid by farmers—By 1929, about 
one-eighth of the farmer’s gross income went 
for taxes. Recent studies ef the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture show that the farmer’s taxes 
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in ratio to his income and to the true value 
of his land have increased. 

5. Farm homes and conveniences—The 
extent to which rural standards of living can 
be improved is reflected by the simple facts 
that in 1930 only 13.4 per cent of farm homes 
were equipped with electricity, and only 158 
per cent with running water. 

6. Occupational changes and expectation 

of rural peoples—Since 1870, as a result of 
the increased use of machinery and scientific 
farming methods the percentage of the 
population engaged in agriculture and allied 
industries has dropped from 53 per cent to 
21 per cent. .. . About 60 per cent of the 
farm population has been released for other 
occupations. 
“Such factors” (as those just listed) 
says Mr. Dawson, “are of vital import 
to making satisfactory educational 
facilities available to rural people.” 

At least one other fact brought out 
by Agnes Samuelson (“Rural Educa- 
tion and the National Welfare’— 
Journal of the National Education 
Association, April 1936) belongs to this 
picture of rural problems, namely: 
The number of farmers no longer owning the 
land they till has been increasing during the 
past thirty or forty years. The U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture reports that the percentage of 
farmers who were tenants increased from 28 
per cent in 1890 to 42 per cent in 1930. There 
is reason to believe that this percentage has 
now reached the 50 per cent mark. 

School statistics such as those given 
in the preceding statements, accom- 
panied by the economic and social 
facts of the same situation are con- 
vincing proof of the reality of a rural 
problem that is nationwide. Since 
Negroes constitute one-tenth of the 
total population, and since over half 
of them live in rural areas, it should 
not be necessary to append a discus- 
sion of the problem as it affects them. 
In reality there is no separate problem 
of rural education for Negroes. But 


there does exist (as is well known) a 
policy and practice of isolation of the 
Negro in American life, and the sub- 
jection of all that pertains to his wel- 
fare to a segregation and discrimina- 
tion that result in basic inequalities 
and attitudes that serve to complicate 
and render more difficult for both 
whites and blacks all social, economic, 
and educational questions. This recog- 
nized and enforced disadvantage may 
effectively serve the whole situation, 
however, if it sharpens the outlines of 
the problem, if it makes clear that the 
handicaps suffered by the minority 
group are (in varying degrees) suffered 
also by those members of the majority 
group laboring with the same problem. 
It follows, also, that although it is 
necessary and may seem wise to 
present this single phase of the prob- 
lem as a thing apart, it should be 
definitely understood that any solu- 
tion for the part should apply with 
equal force to the whole, and vice 
versa. 


Tue Necro IN Rurat AMERICA 


In the United States 12,000,000 
Negroes are seventy years away from 
slavery, yet many of them are still in 
a state of peonage, many more are 
voteless, and many are yet illiterate. 
Over 1,000,000 (more than one-third 
of the total) Negro children are out 
of school; 160,000 or one-sixth of those 
of high school age are without high- 
school facilities in their localities. This 
large Negro population is 56 per cent 
rural; 39 per cent live on the land; 64 
per cent of all Negro schools are of 
the one-teacher type, while 93 per cent 
are of one-, two-, or three-teacher 
type; 1,175,000 Negro children (nearly 


half of the total school enrollment) 
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come from the farms; 24,400 teachers 
(or nearly half of the total number) 
are employed in schools of the one- or 
two-teacher type. These statistics are 
taken from a late and most significant 
study*® of Negro education, in which 
the Committee on Rural Education 
summarizes thus: 


On every numerical count—population, 
school enrollment and buildings, teachers and 
all else—the rural school situation affects the 
field of Negro education and may lay claim 
to primary attention in any consideration of 
this subject. But it is not only on the basis of 
statistics that the rural school and farming 
dominate Negro life. Even more significant, 
in terms of human welfare, is the extreme 
neglect and retardation of every phase of 
social, economic and educational effort in- 


. volved in rural living. This deplorably low 


status of Negro schools and farming cannot 
be dwelt upon here. Let it be summarized 
only as the greatest single challenge to the 
principles of democratic government to be 
found anywhere in American life today. 


Two additional studies‘ of the rural 
Negro present facts, figures and find- 
ings that compel acknowledgment of 
the inadequacy of rural education for 
Negroes when measured by criteria of 
accessibility, facilities, amount and 
quality of education offered, teaching 
personnel, pupil progress, curricular 
development, and financial support. 
The following outline sketches the 
present status of rural life among 
Negroes: 

Educational—Negro children in 
rural areas lack adequate educational 
opportunities: (a) Facilities provided 
are inadequate—93 per cent of all 


3 Ambrose Caliver, compiler and editor, ute 
mentals in the Education of Negroes, U. 'S. Office 
of Education, Bulletin, 1935, No. 6. 

*Ambrose Caliver, Rural Elementary Educa- 
tion Among Negroes under Jeanes Supervising 
Teachers, Bulletin, 1933, No. 5, U.S. Office of 
Education ; Availability of Education to Negroes 
in Rural Communities, Bulletin, 1935, No. 12, 
U.S. Office of Education. 


Negro schools are of the 1-, 2-, and 
3-teacher type—64 per cent being 
1-teacher schools, buildings are in a 
state of poor repair, equipment meager 
and out of date; (b) facilities provided 
are in the main difficult of access: a 
large proportion of young children live 
excessive distances from schools; little 
transportation is provided; a large 
percentage of children who live long 
distances from school travel over bad, 
dirt roads; (c) the amount of educa- 
tion is meager: terms are from 1 month 
to 214 months shorter than standards 
for a state or the country, and children 
who live long distances from schools 
and who are without transportation 
facilities have shortest terms; (d) the 
quality of education is below stand- 
ard: small schools fail to retain chil- 
dren, promote poor attendance, induce 
high pupil mortality and excessive 
overageness, and teachers are inade- 
quately trained, poorly paid, and 
poorly supervised; (e) financial sup- 
port: inadequate, below the accepted 
standards for the country, and below 
standards for the locality. 
Economic.—(1) Of all Negro farm 
operators 77.6 per cent are tenants or 
share-croppers (as compared with 36.3 
per cent whites), 22.1 per cent are part 
or full owners (as compared with 62.6 
per cent for whites), in other words, 
three million Negroes are dependent 
upon owners and bosses,—are “servile 
dependents and thus in no position to 
plan or carry through any programs of 
real education for themselves and their 
children”; (2) of the children between 
the ages of 10 and 15 some 82 per cent 
gainfully employed are working in 
agricultural pursuits, “240,055 or 24.80 
per cent of all the children 10-15 who 
are gainfully employed are Negro 
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children, and of those who are gain- 
fully employed 196,199 or 81.73 per 
cent are employed in agricultural pur- 
suits in the farming areas.” 

Social—(1) The Negro is not 
accustomed to community effort, hence 
he is lacking in leadership and experi- 
ence in improving his own public 
service; and (2) there is little or no 
adequate relationship between the 
school and the community which 
results in the social education of the 
individual. 

The foregoing figures and facts dis- 
close not only that Negro children in 
rural areas lack adequate educational 
opportunities, but also that economic 
and social life among rural Negroes 
is at a low level. Hence it is clear that 
sufficient data exist to show, beyond a 
reasonable doubt, that the rural school 
and an agricultural economy are of 
major importance in Negro life; that 
the school, the task, and community 
life are interrelated. Furthermore, 
these studies make evident that so- 
cially the Negro is backward and 
undeveloped, because he lacks coéper- 
ative community experience; that 
economically he is dependent (a tenant 
or sharecropper on the land he tills) ; 
and that educationally he is neglected 
and retarded. The major needs that 
result from these conditions are obvi- 
ously economic betterment which will 
result in a group of independent 
farmers; social and cultural improve- 
ment, leading to a transformed com- 
munity life; and an educational reform 
which seeks to improve all conditions 
of rural life. 

A comparison of the status of the 
rural Negro with that of the non-Negro 
ruralite shows that they face similar 
handicaps, neglects, and inequalities. 





The Negro’s situation is more acute, 
differing in degree but hardly in kind. 
Hence, the foregoing major needs 
apply to the whole rural situation, and 
if by meeting them the problem is 
solved for a part of the rural popula- 
tion, it will be solved for the whole. 


THe Mexican EXPERIMENT 
Faced by these basic educational 
facts in the rural and racial situation, 
and having formulated the problem, 
the writer now raises the issue of 
reorganization and redirection of rural 
education as a way of meeting these 
recognized needs in the United States. 
Since Mexico has a clear realization of 
this same problem with her large rural 
Indian population and is already 
experimenting with a solution, it seems 
wise to explore the Mexican plan for 
whatever contribution it may yield. 
Two-thirds of Mexico’s population 
of 17,000,000 have constituted a large- 
ly “forgotten” people—a country 
people, tillers of the soil, illiterate and 
with primitive standards of living. 
Twenty-five years ago, the Mexican 
Revolution made Mexican educators 
vividly conscious of these rural people 
and their needs; hence by 1912, rural 
schools of the three R’s type were 
established. Before a decade had 
passed, however, it was realized that 
these schools, even at their best, could 
do little more than abolish illiteracy 
and impart rudimentary information; 
that they could not do for the rural 
Indians and Mestizos the essential 
thing that was needed, namely, im- 
prove their living conditions. The 
dying-off of these first schools, then, 
was neither unexpected nor unfortu- 
nate, since they were replaced by 
others organized to meet real needs. 
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Ramirez pointed out that: 


About 1922 we began to think of a different 
type of schools—schools with a soul, with life 
in them, schools looking more to the funda- 
mental needs of the peasants and less to the 
need of making them literate; schools busy- 
ing themselves rather with transporting rural 
life from the low plane on which it was to 
ever higher planes; schools able to integrate 
their activities to the end of improving 
health, dignifying home life, elevating 
habitual pursuits and providing wholesome 
recreation; schools giving secondary place to 
the need of making people literate, and giv- 
ing them instruction, even though rudi- 
mentary. Since that time the schools are 
working to improve the homes, the food, and 
the clothing of the peasants; their individual 
and collective health; their methods of work, 
to the end of obtaining greater production; 
they are working to give the people enter- 
tainment and recreation, since life in our 
rural communities is dismal and monctonous. 
. .. Only after they have set the former 
activities going, will you see them starting 
the work of teaching reading, writing, arith- 
metic and other subjects that are the funda- 
mental concern of the traditional schools. 
.. . When you go to the country and visit 
the schools, try to gauge the extent to which 
they are transforming the life of the people 
and not the amount of instruction they are 
giving, because their virtue lies in the first. 


In such schools, organized to meet real 
human needs, and supported by the 
government, we have underway, in 
Mexico an experiment in rural educa- 
tion that is attracting world-wide in- 
terest and attention. 

The Mexican school scene is still 
characterized by illiteracy, peonage, 
low standards of living, too few 
schools, poorly-trained and _poorly- 
paid teachers, inaccessible regions, 
little or no school equipment,—the 
same features that set-off the educa- 


5 Rafael Ramirez, Mexico and Certain Aspects 
of Its Rural and Indian Education—(Address be- 
fore the Columbia University Field Course in 
Mexico, August 15, 1935). 


tional handicap of the most neglected 
groups in the United States. What 
then, can we learn from Mexico? Why 
are educators flocking to its borders to 
study the experiment? Why did 
Mexico decide to experiment with a 
reorganized and redirected rural edu- 
cation? What determined the nature 
of the experiment? 

During the summer of 1935, the 
writer was one of a group making a 
field study of the Mexican rural 
school. As school after school was 
visited, as Mexican educators chatted 
informally, and lectured both formally 
and informally, as literature by both 
Mexican and American educators was 
read and digested, answers to these 
questions began to take form, and 
tentative explanatory conclusions con- 
cerning Mexico’s underlying philos- 
ophy, or basic attitudes toward edu- 
cation and race relations, took outline 
and shape.® It appeared that this ex- 
ample of rural experimentation is 
characterized by at least four major 
features: 

Recognition by Mexico of her Basic 
Need—A Unified Nation—Mexico is 
seeking a unified nation. She realizes 
that integration means the incorpora- 
tion and assimilation of the large 
Indian population rather than its 
segregation and sacrifice; that inte- 
gration means a cultural incorporation 
of a neglected, backward, indigenous 
people,—an incorporation that uses as 
its foundation-stone the Indian’s tra- 
ditional culture, that preserves his 
self-respect, and that makes use of 


6 Be it clearly understood that the writer is not 
concerned here with Mexico’s political and religious 
difficulties. It was quite possible during the visit 
to that country to concentrate on things education- 
al, and to recognize educational contributions while 
remaining neutral concerning the political and re- 
ligious phases of the revolution. 
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his hereditary and acquired talents. 
Furthermore, Mexico believes that the 
democracy at the center of this inte- 
gration should and must be built 
through education. 

The Use of Rural Education as the 
Chief Integrating Agency.—The rural 
school and the work therein is Mex- 
ico’s chief agent of integration. Its 
primary function is to transform the 
entire community, rather than merely 
to transmit knowledge to its attending 
children. It is a “non-consolidated” 
school, for Mexican educators believe 
that a backward community needs the 
rural school in its midst, since perhaps 
it is the only agency capable of pro- 
moting and achieving the desired 
transformation. This rural school is a 
“non-standardized” school. Mexicans 
believe that each community needs a 
school peculiar to its own needs. True, 
cultural homogeneity is the plan, but 


they do not seek to achieve it by a 


forced and arbitrary uniformity 
among the schools. 

In the rural school “socially useful 
work” is of first consideration. Advan- 
tage is taken of the fact that the rural 
situation lends itself to the conducting 
(without artificiality) of socially use- 
ful activities. Hence, it is natural as 
well as educational to cultivate an 
orchard, plant a garden, build an 
open-air theater, make a_ chicken- 
yard, construct a toilet, install a bath, 
campaign against disease or the use of 
alcohol, build an addition to the 
school, etc., ete. 

In selecting teachers for this school 
and its education, Mexico places first 
emphasis on other than professional 
qualities—on a certain spirit for the 
work. Reliance is based on in-service 
training, through the medium of the 
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cultural mission (a travelling normal 
school) to supply essential professional 
attitudes and practices. But, from the 
beginning of their service, teachers 
must be able to give an intensely social 
and useful meaning to all the activities 
of the school and community. 

A Unifying Purpose for all School 
Work: The Transformation of the 
Community.—In Mexico, to educate a 
people, means “to transport them from 
lower to higher levels of life.” Hence, 
it is advocated that the social and 
economic levels of the people must be 
lifted before the more formal academic 
education can make real headway. It 
is the first duty of education to provide 
practical means for solving the actual 
problems of today. It follows that 
education is an adult project, as well 
as one concerned with children. If the 
education of youth is to become stable 
and permanent, either preceding or ac- 
companying it must be adult education 
of the same quality. It also follows 
that education is a community project, 
which is concerned with the building- 
up of community life,—economically, 
socially, and recreationally. It is 
thoroughly recognized that the school 
can make little or no real progress 
with the children if the home and com- 
munity are left neglected and retarded. 

Federal Financing and Support.— 
The Federal Government of Mexico 
supports the new school program 
financially and in broad supervisory 
capacity. Present inadequacies are 
recognized, particularly in the six-year 
program of the government, which 
includes among other features, the 
addition of 2,000 new rural schools for 
each of the next six years, and such 
yearly increases in expenditures for 
schools that 20 per cent of the national 
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income will be thus spent by 1939. 

While maintaining and supervising 
the school, the government does not 
dictate, prescribe, nor formalize the 
activities of the school. Responsibility 
for the program of a particular school 
is largely in the hands of the com- 
munity and the teacher. 

These four fundamentals, then, sup- 
plemented by outgrowths of basic 
viewpoints, attitudes, and practices 
(too meager, indeed, to summarize the 
Mexican educational situation) do 
serve, nevertheless to focus attention 
on the kind of thing that may happen 
when a country decides to reform its 
rural education, and is willing to ini- 
tiate experimentation to find the cor- 
rect answer. 

The experiment in operation has not 
magically wiped out the rural defects 
that have been emphasized. Mexican 
educators are quick to recognize and 
admit present weaknesses. There is 
recognition, too, on our part, that ma- 
terial needs cannot be met overnight; 
it takes time, mental labor, and 
back-breaking effort to build schools 
in remote regions, to reorganize cur- 
ricula, to train teachers, to transform 
a community. Mexico’s contribution is 
not a finished product which may be 
observed as an example of “how-to-do- 
it.” It is rather (1) an attitude or a 
philosophy toward a neglected minor- 
ity group (involving a racial issue), 
(2) a willingness to put the philosophy 
to work with the federal government 
behind it, and (3) patience to harness 
educational efforts to a long-time 
experimental program, _ stabilized, 
however, on a firm foundation. Mexico 
takes the stand that the government 
is responsible for the betterment of all 
of its people. Education must deter- 


mine the constituency of the better- 
ment—whether it be physical liberty, 
protection of life and _ property, 
intellectual liberty, satisfaction of 
wants and needs, an increasingly en- 
riched life,—and, in addition, educa- 
tion must bring it into being. Thus the 
Mexican experiment becomes interest- 
ing to others faced with a similar 
problem, not as a procedure to be 
copied, but as an example of a method 
of attack characterized by straight 
thinking, a willingness to be scientific, 
and courage not only to face the real 
issue, but also to deal with it forth- 
rightly. 

In the United States it is difficult to 
amass incontrovertible evidence of 
constructive, scientific, and courageous 
thinking and planning on any social 
problem. If rural education were the 
exception, it would not be admittedly 
inadequate. Mexico in her attempted 
assumption of responsibility for the 
well-being of her people is in line with 
the governments of other civilized 
nations. Indeed, the present tendency 
of our own government is toward 
federal experimentation in social wel- 
fare; hence there are social security 
measures, protective labor legislation, 
slum clearance, land conservation, 
housing projects, subsistence home- 
steads, etc. But what boots it if these 
social reform measures do not origi- 
nate in a well defined social philosophy 
broad enough to include the whole 
population, and justly generous enough 
to discriminate against none. How 
better, than through the education of 
the groups lowest in the scale, could 
the advocates of social legislation hope 
to realize their immediate and remote 
ends. Social measures, no matter what 
their inherent virtues, are successful 
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in proportion to intelligent “readiness” 
for their benefits, and this sort of re- 
ceptivity depends upon education. 


REORGANIZATION AND REDIRECTION 


Much more discussion might be 
indulged in, but we hope it is not 
necessary further to clarify the issue 
that rural education in the United 
States needs reorganization and redi- 
rection in terms of basic viewpoints 
and policies and practices emanating 
from such viewpoints. If Mexico’s lead 
is followed, it is clear that such reor- 
ganization should begin with a recog- 
nition by the government of the United 
States (through its social, political, 
and educational units and leaders) of 
the rural resident (including the rural 
Negro) as an important and essential 
element in American life. Such rec- 
ognition will be followed by an ac- 
knowledgment that national unity is 
desirable and necessary but equally 
impossible and unattainable as long as 
a policy of discrimination, segregation 
or isolation (overt or implicit) exists 
against any group,—and that this ap- 
plies with equal force to neglected 
whites and isolated blacks. Accom- 
panying this changed attitude (or 
closely following it) should be a scien- 
tific attack on the problem of rural 
education involving the following: 

Survey and Investigation of the 
Economic, Social, and Educational 
“Status” of Individual Communities. 
Expert surveyors will live in and 
explore specific communities long 
enough and definitely enough to be- 
come thoroughly and intimately ac- 
quainted with local economic, social, 
and educational conditions. Their 
findings will constitute basic educa- 
tional data. 





Investigation of Life “Needs” of 
Individual Communities.—Guided by 
the conception that education should 
contribute to better and richer living, 
chosen explorers will search communi- 
ties for their particular health needs, 
home needs, civic needs, and leisure 
time or cultural needs. 

Exploration of Means to Meet Dis- 
covered Needs.—Experts, armed with 
economic, social, and educational facts 
plus data relative to the life-needs of 
a particular locale, will question what 
means education can use to raise the 
status and meet the needs. Hence, the 
values of sanitation and health pro- 
grams will be studied; the worth of 
model homes, demonstrations in home- 
making, and remedial treatment of 
home-sites will be investigated; the 
cultural contribution made possible by 
libraries, radios, dramatics, art, music 
will be definitely appraised; the cur- 
riculum will be subjected to research 
aiming to discover how it may be used 
for the acquisition of life values. 

Thorough Canvass of the Question 
of Administration, Finance and Sup- 
port.—At the center of this phase of 
the exploration is the question: How 
can the United States so organize its 
assets and agencies as to produce bet- 
ter living as a consequence of vitalized 
rural education? An adequate answer 
will depend upon research on such sub- 
questions as: Which is better for our 
rural situation, the community or the 
consolidated school? What agency 
shall support and finance the rural 
school: the local district, the township, 
the county, the state, the nation? Or 
should the responsibility be shared by 
the district, the state, and the federal 
government, with fundamental control 
by the largest supporting unit? What 
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shall be the relationship of the sup- 
porting agency to the local school? 

The expected outcomes of such a 
theoretical and practical attack are 
five in number: 

1. A social, political, and educational 
philosophy having at its core an ideal 
of the highest possible standard of life 
for all groups, and ever seeking a more 
nearly complete integration of all ele- 
ments of the body politic. 

2. A collection of specific facts 
concerning the economic, social, and 
educational status of individual com- 
munities. 


3. Statements covering life-needs of 
particular communities, leading to 
restatements of the aims of rural edu- 
cation in terms of better and richer 
living for the group and the individual. 

4. Formulation of tentative and ex- 
perimental programs based upon dis- 
covered needs, aims, and desirable 
goals. 

5. A program of national education 
which will result in such understanding 
and appreciation of rural education for 
all rural groups, as will climax in a 
willingness and a determination ade- 
quately to finance and support it. 








CHAPTER XIII 


How the Small Rural School Can More 


Adequately Serve Its Community 
LEO M. FAVROT 


The small rural school for Negroes, 
as a type of educational institution, is 
a conspicuous illustration of the laissez 
faire philosophy in American life. 
With regard to its objectives, organi- 
zation, and offerings, it has in the past 
gone its own way without serious inter- 
ference from anybody. While adminis- 
trators in charge of school systems in 
the South have sought to provide 
school facilities for larger numbers of 
pupils by increasing the number of 
schools, building better houses, and 
employing teachers meeting higher 
professional qualifications, they have 
never given much thought to the 
adaptation of this type of school to 
serve specific needs. They have not 
officially considered, defined, and clari- 
fied its aims and objectives, nor 
planned its program. It has not been 
molded into a form suitable to achieve 
its ends. As a type it cannot be said 
to have grown and developed, although 
through the years it has spread, like a 
disease. Presidents of Negro colleges, 
for many of whom it has served as the 
first rungs of the ladder to distinction, 
and directors charged with the prepa- 
ration of teachers, have not, until 
very recent years, thought of this type 
of school as deserving of special con- 
sideration. Perhaps its first real per- 
sonal friends were the Jeanes county 
teachers who have for thirty years 
sought to affect its procedure by intro- 
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ducing simple industries, and worked 
for its improvement. More recently 
the members of the staffs of the divi- 
sions of Negro education in state 
departments of education have given 
this type of school special attention. 
However, notwithstanding these evi- 
dences of recent interest, the small 
Negro rural school remains still the 
neglected stepchild of the school sys- 
tems of the South. 

While generally admitted that there 
is much confusion in the minds of 
school administrators as to educational 
aims, organization, procedures, and 
school curricula, there are some points 
on which there appears to be agree- 
ment. Progressives and conservatives 
agree, for example, that the school 
should more nearly meet the needs of 
individual pupils and of society, and 
that there should be a large use of 
environmental material in the educa- 
tive process. While such ideas are 
making headway in the graded town 
and city schools, there is very little 
evidence to show that the small rural 
school for Negroes has made progress 
in these directions. Of course, there are 
good reasons why this is true. The 
rural districts are usually inhabited by 
ultra-conservatives. Any departure 
from the traditional procedure of hear- 
ing lessons would meet with suspicion, 
if not disfavor. The state courses of 


study and textbooks frequently furnish 
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the only guide for the teacher, and 
these present subject-matter under 
strictly compartmentalized divisions. 
The rural teacher, inadequately pre- 
pared for any kind of teaching service, 
can hardly be expected to blaze new 
trails. The serious financial handicaps 
under which these schools operate and 
the prevailing systems of selecting 
teachers for them, both render ex- 
tremely difficult the employment of 
alert, progressive teachers. Whatever 
the reasons for it, the fact remains 
that the small rural school isn’t hitting 
the mark. Selected data from two 
sources show, first, the relative im- 
portance of the small rural school in 
the education of the Negro, and, 
secondly, the financial handicaps un- 
der which it labors. 


Tub IMPORTANCE OF THE NEGRO RURAL 
ScHOOL AND Its FINANCIAL 
HANDICAPS 


The report of the National Confer- 
ence on Fundamental Problems in the 
Education of Negroes, through its 
Committee on Rural Education, Miss 
Mabel Carney, Chairman, presents 
vividly the need for primary attention 
to Negro education in the rural South. 
It is shown in this report that more 
than one-half of all America’s Negroes 
are rural; that approximately one-half 
of the total school enrollment come 
from farms; that more than 90 per 
cent of the Negro schools are of the 
1-, 2-, and 3-teacher type; and that 
more than one-half of all Negro teach- 
ers are employed in such schools. These 
facts alone suffice to show the impor- 
tance of the small rural school as an 
agency in the education of the Negro. 
One-half the Negro population of the 
country is affected when the small 


rural school is overlooked and 
neglected. 

On the financial side, in “School 
Money in Black and White,” Mr. Fred 
McCuistion points out that the aver- 
age per capita annual expenditure for 
Negro school pupils in two Southern 
states, both preponderantly rural, is 
less than $6.50, and that in many rural 
counties only one-third of this amount 
is spent. Compare this with the na- 
tional per capita average spent in 1930, 
$99.00 per pupil. What is true of 
current support affecting primarily the 
salaries of teachers, the length of 
school term and school supplies, is true 
to a somewhat less degree of the in- 
vestment in Negro rural schoolhouses 
and equipment. That the housing situ- 
ation is relatively somewhat better is 
due largely to the stimulus received 
from the Julius Rosenwald Fund which 
aided in the building of five thousand 
rural schoolhouses. This Fund, how- 
ever, after some years, developed the 
policy of stimulating school consolida- 
tion as the best provision for the 
education of rural children, with the 
result that, on the whole, fewer small 
houses were built than houses of larger 
capacity. The small rural school for 
Negroes as housed, equipped, and 
operated at present, constitutes the 
weakest link in the chain of popular 
education in America. So weak, in 
fact, that efforts to try to improve the 
situation are regarded in some quarters 
as utterly useless and futile. 


SocloLoGicAL BACKGROUND 


There is another factor in the situa- 
tion which must be taken into account 
as a background for proposed improve- 
ment. In Alien Americans, Dr. B. E. 


Schrieke, who visited the United States 
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in 1935 and spent several months in a 
study of non-Caucasian elements in 
our population, and particularly of 
the Negro, comments on curriculum 
studies in progress in the Southern 
states to the effect that these studies 
are “still under the spell of the 
urbanization movement. No attention 
is paid to the difference between rural 
and urban conditions. The studies lack 
sociological foundation.” This com- 
ment comes from one who has for 
years been dealing with the problems 
of native education in the Island of 
Java. Perhaps it is a natural result of 
our methods of measurement of edu- 
cational values in this country in terms 
of money spent that we have over- 
looked the sociological background, 
and it is worthwhile to call attention 
to it. A few census figures may help to 
visualize the situation. The South’s 
Negro population is 68.3 per cent 
rural,—49.2 per cent rural farm, and 
19.1 per cent rural non-farm. The 
census of 1930 gives 1,946,210 gainful 
Negro workers in agriculture in the 
South. Approximately 45 per cent of 
these were Negro owners, tenants, farm 
managers and foremen. The remaining 
number of workers in agriculture are 
about equally divided between wage 
workers and unpaid workers. In The 
Collapse of Cotton Tenancy by John- 
son, Embree and Alexander, the total 
number of Negro individuals in tenant 
families in the cotton belt is set down 
as slightly over 3,000,000. In Johnson’s 
Shadow of the Plantation the average 
‘ash income of 2,000 tenant families 
was listed at $105.43 which would give 
a monthly cash income for each mem- 
ber of the family of $1.75. While the 
small rural school serves rural Negroes 
outside of the cotton belt and serves 





many owners as well as tenants, it is 
perhaps in the tenant sections of the 
cotton belt that it is found at its worst. 
Note other factors. Of the 1,500,000 
Negro illiterates in 1930, more than 
one-half were in rural farm areas. 


While more than 1,400,000 Negro 
children from 7 to 20 years of age in 
the Southern region were attending 
school, some 839,000 in this region 
were not attending school. Even among 
the children from 7 to 13 years of age, 
16.6 per cent were not in school. Many 
of these are doubtless among the un- 
paid workers. 

In the face of the above facts it 
appears that there is obvious need for 
a careful study of this type of school 
in its setting, and for a determination 
of the essential features of reorganiza- 
tion and redirection required for fuller 
achievement of its objectives. Nothing 
further will be said here about 
financial support. It is recognized, of 
course, that increased financial support 
is essential, but it is entirely possible 
that a sound redirected program for 
the rural school will help to bring 
added support. It is not at all uncom- 
mon to hear the statement made by 
intelligent members of both racial 
groups that many rural teachers re- 
ceiving $25.00 a month are overpaid. 
If it becomes recognized that rural 
teachers working under a redirected 
program are underpaid, there is, at 
least, a chance of securing added 
revenues. 


POSSIBILITIES OF REORGANIZATION AND 
REDIRECTION 


Possibilities of reorganization and 
redirection might be classified under 
four heads, two of them relating to the 
social aspects of the problem, the other 
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two involving technical aspects, as 
follows: 

1. The school as a factor in a better 
and fuller community life. 

2. The selection and preparation of 
teachers for service in rural schools, 
and the guidance and training of 
teachers in service to a different point 
of view concerning their work. 

3. A better distribution of the time 
of the teacher, involving reconstruc- 
tion of the schedule of work and 
classes. 

4. Adjustment of the curriculum 
and of pupil activities to the educa- 
tional needs of the individuals and the 
region served. 


The School a Factor in Community 
Betterment 


There has been set up for the 
colonies of the British Empire an Ad- 
visory Committee on Education. This 
Committee has given much intelligent 
thought to planning the work in rural 
education. Their concern is that edu- 
cation may become a vital factor in 
leading the natives in the various 
colonies to a better, richer, and fuller 
life. In a memorandum issued in 1935 
by this Committee the following para- 
graph occurs: 


Experience of the education of rural com- 
munities in different countries tends to show 
that efforts to educate the young are often 
largely wasted unless a simultaneous effort 
is made to improve the life of the community 
as a whole, The problem has to be attacked 
from various sides, if progress is to be made. 
Poverty, malnutrition, insanitary conditions 
and habits, ignorance, superstitious beliefs, 
hampering tradition, defects in social or- 
ganizations, are all interdependent factors, 
no one of which can be dealt with effectively 
in isolation. Educational thought appears to 
be moving steadily towards this broader 
view of education. It is recognized, for ex- 


ample, that in England there has been too 
great a tendency in the past “to regard the 
school as an isolated unit, and education as 
something apart from the main stream of 
life,” and that “the system of education in 
vogue in any highly civilized community at 
any given time is only one aspect of the na- 
tional life, and is conditioned and influenced 
at every point by contemporary social and 
economic factors.” 


All of the factors listed in the para- 
graph quoted above occur to a greater 
or less extent in the Negro communi- 
ties of the South served by the small 
rural school. Its efforts will have to 
embrace this broader view of educa- 
tion, its curriculum be adjusted to in- 
clude them, and its teachers given a 
sympathetic understanding of these 
factors if the schools are to exert a 
lasting influence. So intimate a connec- 
tion exists between educational policies 
and the economic development of a 
region that both must be planned with 
reference to the kind of life which most 
pupils may be expected to lead when 
they leave school. Health is recognized 
as the foundation of any improve- 
ment in the life of the individual and 
community, but health propaganda 
among the young will not have endur- 
ing value unless linked up with and 
supplemented by reforms in the gen- 
eral habits of the community. The 
rural school in the South has a close 
relationship to agriculture. This does 
not mean that it is expected to train 
practical farmers. Since, however, 
agriculture constitutes the means of 
livelihood for thousands of rural 
families, and since the operation of 
farms represents a major interest of 
the community, the rural school can- 
not ignore them. Too often the Negro 
farm family leads a drab and dreary 
existence. Education will have far 
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more effect if the school can assume 
the réle of a lighthouse and serve both 
to illumine and to guide the path of 
the rural dweller. 

There are economic aspects of the 
Negro rural agricultural community 
that will have to be corrected before 
the school can function fully and 
satisfactorily. The whole tenant-owner 
relationship will have to be modified 
and the home life of rural dwellers 
made more comfortable and satisfy- 
ing. This, like the more liberal support 
of schools, is more likely to occur, if 
the rural population has developed in 
it, through the right kind of education, 
a better sense of values of the worth- 
while things in life. 


Better Selection and Preparation of 
Teachers 


If state officials charged with the 
certification of teachers and institu- 
tions undertaking the training of 
teachers take into account the socio- 
logical background, they will ma- 
terially change their procedures. Plans 
usually in vogue for the licensing of 
teachers are in need of revision. In 
The South’s Negro Teaching Force by 
McCuistion, the number of licensed 
Negro teachers in 1930 with less than 
high school training is put down as 
18,130 or almost one-half the total 
certificated teaching force. Mr. Mec- 
Cuistion points out that “There are 
also many teachers holding only 
permits to teach and hence not listed 
here... .”’ The extent of their training 
can only be surmised but it will fall 
below the level of those listed. Many 
states have made an earnest effort to 
raise the standard of qualification of 
teachers in terms of their scholastic 
advancement. There has been insist- 


ence upon degrees, two-year college 
certificates, or high school diplomas. 
This means, in effect, that many teach- 
ers engaged in teaching rural children 
in the early elementary grades go back 
to summer school year after year and 
study algebra and geometry, textbook 
biology or French in the effort to ac- 
quire the higher rating upon which the 
state insists. It is a pathetic sight to 
see men and women, some fifty years 
of age and over going year after year 
to summer school and striving desper- 
ately to solve the mysteries of alge- 
braic symbols. Why wouldn’t it be just 
as easy for boards of education to 
grant special certificates to rural 
teachers on the basis of a fuller and 
better acquaintance with the work 
they are preparing to do? If the school 
is really to become a factor in the 
improvement of rural community life, 
those charged with its administration 
will have to provide better means than 
are used at present to select the type 
of teacher that the situation calls for. 

Courses required in colleges and in 
high schools will be materially altered 
as to content. Some professional 
courses applicable to teachers prepar- 
ing for service in town and city schools 
will be discontinued and emphasis 
placed on courses for teachers prepar- 
ing for service in rural communities. 
Subject-matter courses offered will be 
as genuinely cultural as any thus far 
devised, and at the same time provide 
material that will not be entirely for- 
eign to the work that teachers are 
going to do. The old plan of compart- 
mentalization of subject-matter fields 
will have to be broken down to some 
extent and the center of interest be- 
come not the subject itself, but the 
farm, the rural environment and the 
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rural home in relation to each subject. 
In working out material suitable for 
the preparation and in-service training 
of teachers in these schools, subject- 
matter specialists will have to come 
together and determine what phases of 
each subject have bearing on the rural 
situation. Some steps in this direction 
have already been taken and bulletins 
have been prepared for guidance in the 
in-service training of rural teachers in 
summer schools. 

An interesting experiment was car- 
ried on in the summer of 1935 at the 
A.M.&N. College, Pine Bluff, Arkan- 
sas, under the immediate direction of 
Mrs. Anna N. P. Strong, Negro as- 
sistant in the State Department of 
Education. A group of twenty care- 
fully selected Negro teachers of small 
rural schools came from as many 
counties for a special course for a pe- 
riod of ten weeks. These were called 
“key” teachers. Not only did they fol- 
low a course in rural education and ob- 
serve a good demonstration in teaching 
a rural school, but they were provided 
with special instruction and guidance 
in several fields. In industrial arts, for 
example, the regular teachers of art 
and shop work codperated in providing 
a course containing a variety of ac- 
tivities. The student teachers made 
useful objects out of wood and other 
materials and stained or painted these 
objects for use in their schools. They 
experimented in making stains at low 
cost with used cylinder oil and tar. 
They modeled in clay, being instructed 
in this art by a boy eleven years old 
who had shown marked ability in his 
work in the demonstration school. The 
instruction in music provided a course 
especially adapted to the rural school 
in which there was no piano. Suitable 


action songs were taught and teachers 
learned to use the harmonica and to 
make music from glass tumblers by 
tuning them to the notes of the scale 
with varying quantities of water and 
tapping them with small, flexible 
wooden mallets. The professor of 
botany met the group once a week to 
teach them the names and uses of the 
trees on the campus and how to recog- 
nize them by leaf, bark, and general 
appearance. The wife of the president 
taught them the names and uses of 
wild flowers and how to recognize 
them. The college librarian gave a 
course comprising the selection of 
reading material for children and the 
care and use of the rural school 
library. The feature of the school that 
was most impressive was the attitude 
of the “key” teachers toward this 
work. Their faces and manner reflected 
their happiness and enthusiasm for the 
work. It is hardly possible for teachers 
who underwent the happy experience 
of participating in this work to go 
back to their posts of duty and con- 
tinue the dull and dreary grind that 
has characterized the work of so many 
rural schools. With such an approach 
to their task, school work will become 
for the children, also, a far happier 
and more wholesome experience. The 
State Department of Education has 
arranged follow-up plans to keep in 
touch with the “key” schools, both to 
check the nature of the classroom work 
and to determine the school and com- 
munity relationships. 

Some may look upon such a demon- 
stration as play rather than serious 
school work. Even if we admit that it 
is play in large measure, do not we 
also have to admit that children com- 
ing from the tenant homes of rural 
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Arkansas and many other Southern 
states are probably more in need of 
wholesome play than of anything else? 
And when educational values are in- 
corporated in the play, children in a 
happy frame of mind are far more 
capable of grasping it and profiting by 
it than otherwise. 


Reorganization of Teaching Schedule 


The short term of the small rural 
school makes it almost impossible for 
teachers to accomplish much of real 
value. It requires more skill than most 
of these rural teachers possess to plan 
their work for a four or five month 
term so as to make it effective. There 
is an experiment that ought to be 
tried out: One good teacher working 
eight months in a community would be 
worth a great deal more to the children 
and to the community than two medi- 
ocre teachers working together for a 
period of five months. Ordinarily a 
rural schoo! having an enrollment of 
70 pupils would call for the services of 
two teachers. Some community ought 
to try to conduct that school with one 
teacher for a longer term, giving her 
the privilege of arranging her program 
so that not more than 35 pupils would 
be in regular daily attendance at any 
one time. A wise teacher in a situation 
of this kind could arrange for the chil- 
dren to engage in educational activi- 
ties under her direction even when not 
in regular school attendance. Such a 
plan would also meet one of the grav- 
est problems found in the agricultural 
rural community. At some seasons, 
notably early fall and spring, larger 
children are kept out of school to work. 
This is the time when the small chil- 
dren could be in school under the full 
time instruction of the teacher. The 





larger children could assemble at a 
specified hour once a week or oftener, 
to report on out-of-school educational 
activities and to receive direction for 
continuing these activities. At the time 
the larger children are in school reg- 
ularly, the smaller children could come 
on specified days to get library books 
and receive directions for home tasks. 

One can hear criticism of such a plan 
based on the feeling that putting it 
into practice might postpone the em- 
ployment of two teachers for the 
proper length of term. Such a plan, 
however, would unquestionably be of 
larger service to the individual chil- 
dren and to the community than the 
present plan of having the children out 
of contact with school for a period of 
seven months of the year. One state 
officer remarked that under the law in 
his state, such a plan could not be put 
into practice. When a state law stands 
in the way of a better opportunity for 
the rural children than is afforded 
under the system in vogue, the law 
should be changed. 

The organization of the schedule of 
daily activities in the school must in- 
clude fewer separate and distinct 
classes for the teacher and a larger 
— of time for worthwhile instruc- 
tion as a substitute for the hearing of 
many lessons. It must provide for some 
form of activity or directed study for 
the children for every period of the 
day. It must provide for more of the 
teacher’s time to be devoted to the 
children in the lower grades. The older 
and more advanced pupils must be 
stimulated by the teacher to direct 
their own studies and activities. This 
will develop in them a spirit of self- 
reliance and enable them to acquire 
knowledge and skills more rapidly and 
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easily. The small children, always 
present in larger numbers in the first 
two or three grades, have a tendency 
to stagnate there and leave school 
without being at all equipped to enjoy 
and serve the community. If the school 
were organized to give the little folk 
a larger proportion of the teacher’s 
time and attention, the chances of their 
continuation in school would be con- 
siderably increased through its appeal 
to their interest. Such an organization 
is not possible so long as teachers feel 
under compulsion to follow the slavish 
grouping of children in strict accord- 
ance with the grading system prevail- 
ing in cities. Specialists in rural edu- 
cation advocate some classification of 
the children into approximately four 
groups, depending upon their advance- 
ment. In some school exercises it is 
perfectly possible for all groups to 
participate, or for two of the four 
groups to work together. Many chil- 
dren are perfectly capable of working 
at their school tasks individually and 
accomplishing a great deal more by so 
doing than if they were called upon 
to appear before the teacher in recita- 
tion every few minutes. Of course to 
organize procedures along this line 
would necessitate the exploding of the 
prevailing myth to the effect that chil- 
dren learn nothing unless called upon 
at stated intervals to recite. 


Adjustment of Curriculum to Pupil 
Needs 


In an article by Dr. W. H. Kil- 
patrick, he states: “There are many 
subjects in our schools which remain 
academic and aloof and which are 
pursued in a pedantic spirit or from 
the traditional identification of cul- 
ture with a polish belonging to the few 


in distinction from the mass.” It is not 
possible within the space of a brief 
paper to go fully into the proposed 
curriculum of the rural school and 
hints will be found elsewhere as to pos- 
sible procedures. Subject matter of the 
type referred to in the above quotation 
should be eliminated. Certainly the 
pedantic spirit has no place in the 
rural school curriculum. The notion 
that all learning has to come through 
the slavish use of textbooks must be 
supplanted with the idea that the cur- 
riculum should include materials that 
are familiar to the pupils and ma- 
terials drawn from their experiences. 
Even in the early grades materials 
used should be designed to give the 
rural children a better understanding 
and appreciation of the life about 
them. A greater interest in school work 
would thereby be aroused and they 
would wish to continue in school 
longer. Even if forced to drop out of 
school, however, they would find them- 
selves better equipped for living hap- 
pily and intelligently in a rural com- 
munity. 

Educating in terms of natural en- 
vironment and to a large extent 
through the use of familiar materials 
and experiences does not tend to make 
children provincial. On the contrary, 
clearer understanding of their own en- 
vironment enables them as they ad- 
vance in school to live vicariously but 
with thoroughness and completeness 
the lives of children of other lands, and 
to understand other regions and other 
peoples. The school affects their whole 
outlook on life when it presents 
through its instruction, through the 
reading matter in the school libraries, 
and through a variety of activities 
some of the problems that make up 
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life, as well as some of the arts that 
make life worth the living. The present 
setting in many small rural schools is 
entirely artificial and detached from 
life. The present objective of those 
concerned with improving this type of 
school should be to emphasize the 
school’s relationship to life. 


CONCLUSION 


In a chapter on Adult Education in 
L. P. Jack’s The Education of the 
Whole Man occurs this statement 
which contains food for thought: “We 
think too much about the ‘subjects’ of 
education and too little about the ‘ob- 
jects.’ Teachers are often appointed 
merely on the ground that ‘they know 
their subjects.’ They ought to know 
the objects to which their subjects cor- 
respond. The subjects lie at the teach- 
er’s end; the objects at the learners’. 
‘No subject without an object’—I give 
you that as the most important maxim 
of educational practice that I know of.” 

With all the emphasis upon the 
traditional curriculum which stresses 
reading, writing and arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history and hygiene, it has been 
demonstrated that the small rural 
school as conducted at present is not 
generally successful in teaching the 
fundamental school arts and the social 
studies. Even after years of schooling 
children are found to read haltingly 
and frequently fail to grasp the mean- 
ing of words and sentences. While the 
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lack of proper professional training is 
doubtless responsible for failure to 
teach reading properly, one other ele- 
ment in the situation is the unfamiliar- 
ity of the material used. The selection 
and creation of reading material which 
bears a close relationship to the com- 
munity will give a new meaning to 
the exercises and a vitality to the 
teaching. Small rural schools here and 
there are doing this type of thing suc- 
cessfully and some of these schools are 
being taught by teachers who have not 
had college degrees. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the children are not in 
large numbers acquiring a degree of 
literacy sufficient to function mate- 
rially in their daily lives for their own 
enjoyment and for the utilization of 
their knowledge in the community. 
To many it will appear that the all- 
embracing task outlined for the 
teacher of the small rural school is so 
difficult as to be almost impossible. 
For rural teachers working alone it is 
conceded that the task is difficult. But 
for the rural teacher working in co- 
operation with other agencies such as 
the Jeanes teachers, the agricultural 
and home demonstration forces, the 
rural health workers, library services, 
and various types of organized char- 
acter-building agencies there are op- 
portunities open for the small rural 
school to play its part in making rural 
community life more attractive and 
satisfying. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Education for Rural Life 


EDWIN R. 


A great system of schools and col- 
leges has grown up since emancipation 
for one of the many races which make 
up America—a system which includes 
private schools and colleges as well as 
the much greater number of public in- 
stitutions. This peculiar school system 
has grown with amazing rapidity in 
seventy years—from practically zero 
in 1863 to an educational organization 
today which in 17 Southern states 
numbers 2,200,000 pupils in 25,000 ele- 
mentary schools, 150,000 pupils in 
2,000 high schools, and 25,000 students 
in the hundred or more specifically 
Negro institutions of college and uni- 
versity grade. This phenomenal growth 
is exceeded in all world history only 
by the revolutionary development of 
schools in Japan during the same pe- 
riod, when that country was making 
itself over from oriental feudalism into 
a& modern nation. 

Another striking feature is that the 
special schools for this “new race” 
have so closely followed the pattern 
adopted for the older branch of the 
dual school system. The reasons for 
this are fairly obvious. The “mission- 
aries” who threw themselves into the 
building up of the early schools knew 
only the education they were accus- 
tomed to in white institutions. The 
early Negro mission schools were at- 
tempts to reproduce white education. 
Furthermore, even if they had known 
anything else or if the idea of differ- 
entiation had occurred to them, these 
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fervent friends of the Negro were de- 
voted to “equality” and equality to 
them naturally meant uniformity. 

It might be expected, however, that 
the public authorities would provide a 
very special kind of education for this 
race which in so many ways was in a 
peculiar situation in America. Just 
freed from slavery, almost wholly 
illiterate, economically dependent, de- 
scended from parents of very different 
cultures from the controlling European 
pattern—these would seem to be suf- 
ficiently unique characteristics to have 
justified a radically different educa- 
tional approach. But almost no differ- 
ence in kind of education followed in 
practice or even in planning. It is true 
that Hampton and Tuskegee in their 
early days put emphasis on the prac- 
tical skills usable in farming and hand 
labor. And white Southerners in the 
early days talked a good deal about 
the desirability of industrial or farm- 
ing training for this group rather than 
intellectual education. But all this was 
largely talk. Negro schools and col- 
leges are indistinguishable from white 
institutions in general scope, curricu- 
lum, and aims, though they are too 
often easily marked by lower stand- 
ards, poorer equipment, and much less 
financial support. 

Probably it is a good thing that no 
attempt was made to build up a dif- 
ferent kind of education for the “new 
race.” Wherever the Negro has met 
difference in treatment in America, he 
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has received the worst of the possible 
alternatives. If a special content or a 
special method had been deliberately 
planned for his education, it is 
scarcely to be expected that the new 
schooling would have been created in 
order to give him greater opportunities. 
It is more likely that any special Ne- 
gro education would have been con- 
ceived in terms of “keeping the Negro 
in his place,” of greater saving to the 
taxpayer, and of withholding oppor- 
tunities for real development. 

While on the whole we must rejoice 
that along with separate schools, the 
Negro has not had to accept a sepa- 
rate kind of education, we must also 
recognize that along with the benefits 
of conventional American education, 
the Negro has had to take all of its 
weaknesses. Furthermore, these weak- 
nesses have been accentuated and ex- 
aggerated in Negro schools because of 
grossly inadequate support. A system 
of education which may work pretty 
well on the basis of annual expendi- 
tures of $99 per pupil—the average for 
America as a whole—may be simply 
a farce when carried out on annual 
expenditures of $12.57 per pupil—the 
average for Negro schools in the thir- 
teen Southern states for which records 
are available. 

Negroes have suffered one other 
great handicap in copying—or having 
forced on them—the white system. 
American education has been largely 
controlled and the standards largely 
set in the North. Furthermore, Ameri- 
can education has been planned and 
perfected largely in an urban setting. 
It has taken little account of skills 
needed on the farm or of interests 
natural to country life. But Negroes, 
in spite of recent migrations, still live 


chiefly in the South and more specifi- 
cally in the rural South. The Northern, 
urban pattern of education which they 
have taken over is least effective for 
life on Southern farms where the Ne- 
gro population is concentrated. 


Wuat To Do 


Without divorcing Negro education 
from the main stream of American 
practice, I believe it is possible, and 
very desirable, to shift the emphasis 
in the education of the whole group 
destined for life in the rural South. 
This shift would not concern simply 
Negro schools. All Southern rural edu- 
cation, white as well as colored, is in 
the same need of this revision. This is 
fortunate for it enables us to plan a 
new kind of regional education, with- 
out racial differentiation. The reason 
for discussing it in a symposium on 
Negro education is that the needs of 
the revision apply with greatest force 
to this race, since so large a majority 
of its members are in this area. Fur- 
thermore the proposed revisions have 
special significance for the Negro be- 
cause of the inadequate support re- 
ceived by his schools. Negro schools 
can least of all afford to squander their 
meagre funds in futile and ineffective 
educational procedures. 


AGRICULTURE AND RURAL LIFE 


I shall concentrate my comments on 
the special topic of how education 
should be planned to prepare people 
for making a living and for a satisfy- 
ing life on the farm and in rural areas 
generally. If the educational system is 
to contribute directly to these ends it 
needs reorganization at two important 
points: (1) the agricultural colleges, 
and (2) the rural schools. In urging 
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radical revision in the aims and con- 
tent of the agricultural colleges and 
the rural schools I am not, of course, 
suggesting that all education, either 
for Negroes or for anyone else, should 
aim at preparation for farm life. There 
is need, and there will probably be in- 
creasing demand, for the types of pro- 
fessional training that, for example, 
are given at Howard and at Northern 
universities and professional schools, 
and for the general education in liberal 
arts that isso well supplied at Fisk, 
Atlanta, and a number of other col- 
leges. I mention this simply to avoid 
any possibility of misunderstanding. 
As a matter of fact, there is no likeli- 
hood of an overemphasis on the par- 
ticular type of training that I urge. 
The danger is rather, that, as in the 
past, neither schools nor colleges will 
take anything like enough interest in 
the problems of rural life. 

One of the astonishing things in the 
history of education in America as well 
as in many other countries is that the 
agricultural colleges do not turn out 
farmers. Other professional schools 
are judged by the output of their 
graduates who go into the regular 
practice of the profession or occupa- 
tion concerned. Medical schools train 
doctors, law schools turn out lawyers, 
and teachers colleges prepare teachers. 
But agricultural colleges do not pro- 
duce farmers. Instead they turn out 
almost exclusively teachers. In the 
majority of cases, graduates of agri- 
cultural colleges are not even teachers 
of farming; they are just teachers of 
general subjects. 

In the seventeen Negro land grant 
colleges (which are the group of insti- 
tutions set up chiefly with a view to 
agriculture) the number of graduates 
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who have returned to the active prac- 
tice of farming can be counted on the 
fingers of a very few hands. Of the 
4,636 students enrolled in 1934 in thir- 
teen of these colleges for which records 
are available, only 543 or 11.6 per cent 
were studying agriculture. During the 
entire life of twelve of these colleges 
which have kept records, only 20 per 
cent of the graduates received degrees 
in either agriculture or the mechanic 
arts. One of these colleges has never 
conferred an agricultural degree; and 
five others gave degrees in other sub- 
jects for 21 to 47 years before giving 
their first degree in agriculture. This 
indicates the lack of emphasis upon 
agriculture even in its most theoretical 
form in this whole group of colleges 
which were set up essentially for the 
purpose of developing farmers and 
knowledge about farming. 

The case is much worse even than 
these figures indicate. Eleven per cent 
is a shockingly low proportion of stu- 
dents in agriculture in supposedly 
agricultural colleges, but the even 
more striking fact is that few students 
who take the agricultural courses ever 
return to farming. A good many of 
them become teachers in other agricul- 
tural colleges; a considerable number 
find useful work as farm demonstra- 
tion agents; and a great many more go 
into general teaching or other occupa- 
tions which have no direct bearing 
whatever on agriculture. The aston- 
ishing fact is that the substantial 
amount of money and the large enroll- 
ments in the Negro land grant colleges 
have had almost no influence upor. the 
people who are engaged in farming 
or upon the development of farm 
practices. 

There may have been some excuse 
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for this situation in the past. The one 
occupation open in substantial num- 
bers to educated Negroes has been 
teaching. Fifty-six thousand Negroes 
are estimated to be engaged in the 
teaching profession today. It has been 
natural that all higher institutions, 
whatever their professional aim, 
should in reality have become general 
teacher-training schools. From now on, 
however, the situation is likely to be 
very different. The great increases in 
enrollment, especially in the elemen- 
tary grades, will not continue, since 
the present schools provide facilities 
(inadequate as they are in many 
eases) for the bulk of children of ele- 
mentary school age. And with a popu- 
lation no longer rapidly increasing, it 
is likely that no great number of addi- 
tional teachers, at least in the elemen- 
tary grades, will ever be required in 
America. As a matter of fact, in some 
states the elementary enrollment has 
reached a peak from which it is al- 
ready beginning to decline. It is ob- 
vious therefore that in the future the 
teaching profession will not offer open- 
ings of anything like the expanding 
magnitude that has been the case in 
the past. The need is not for teachers 
in addition to those already in the 
field; it is for teachers properly and 
adequately trained to replace the pres- 
ent poorly qualified group, 80 per cent 
of whom have had only a year of col- 
lege or less. And while a fair number 
of institutions will continue to be 
needed specifically for this prepara- 
tion of teachers, institutions founded 
for other special purposes will have to 
begin to serve those purposes directly 
or go out of existence. 

The greatest of the unserved pro- 
fessional areas is the education of 





practicing farmers. Agricultural col- 
leges, both white and colored, must be- 
gin to have an influence in the lives of 
rural people. Land grant colleges, espe- 
cially, will have to face their problems 
squarely during the next decade. The 
trends in Denmark and Ireland offer 
a good deal of interest in this connec- 
tion. This is true also of movements in 
such alert colleges of agriculture as 
that of the University of Wisconsin, 
which is directing study not only to 
the science of agriculture but to the 
practical needs of existing and future 
farmers. 


RuRAL SCHOOLS AND RURAL LIFE 


The next point at which the educa- 
tional system needs reorganization is 
in the development of common schools 
in the rural areas. 

The routine, formalistic pattern of 
urban education, closely copied by the 
rural schools, is peculiarly ineffective. 
Much of the present formalized educa- 
tion is of little value even to children 
who are growing up to become clerks 
and industrial workers in cities. It fails 
still further in the rural setting. The 
first and great reform in rural schools 
is that education shall direct itself to 
the peculiar needs of country children 
with a view to making them happy 
and useful citizens of country life. 

Let us look for a moment at the kind 
of preparation children need for rural 
living. Five items stand out: 

1. The ability to read (and write) 

clearly and understandingly. 

2. Some skill in the use of figures. 

3. Knowledge of farming, including 

some general understanding of 
biological processes and an ap- 
preciation of nature. 

4. Manual dexterity, especially in 
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the handling of wood, fabrics, and 
other materials, and in simple 
mechanics. 

5. Health. 

These are self-evident necessities for 
any successful life in the country. It 
seems naive to argue the need of edu- 
cation in such obvious items. But the 
simple fact is that rural children are 
not getting from their schools anything 
approaching adequate preparation in 
these fundamentals. 

Reading is, of course, the first com- 
mandment even among the basic three 
R’s. If a child can and does read, he 
can care for the rest of his education 
by his own efforts. The difference be- 
tween educated and uneducated people 
is almost entirely the difference in the 
range and understanding of their 
reading. Abraham Lincoln was one of 
the best educated of men in spite of 
meagre schooling, because he read so 
avidly. 

In spite of its basic position in edu- 
cation, failure in ability to read is one 
of the commonest faults of American 
pupils. Many pupils even in the mid- 
dle grades of elementary school cannot 
succeed in the guessing game of calling 
off words from the printed page. But 
much more serious is the great mass 
of pupils who, although they can glibly 
call individual words, have no com- 
prehension of what they are reading. 
Schools, rural or urban, need take no 
credit for educating their pupils until 
this essential of learning to read is 
fully achieved. 

Expression in written and oral lan- 
gauge is the obverse of reading. It is 
a part of the process of gaining ac- 
quaintance and competence in the use 
of that amazing social tool, the com- 
munication of ideas by words. Pen- 


manship and spelling are among the 
mechanics of writing; the ability to 
express oneself clearly and effectively 
is a higher aspect of the same process. 

Ability to deal with numbers and 
figures is another of the essentials of 
modern life. The place of arithmetic in 
the school program needs no argument. 
It may be pointed out, however, that 
the goal is not knowledge of special 
traditional tricks of formal mathe- 
matics but a general understanding of 
the concept of number as a tool, to- 
gether with skill in handling the 
usually very simple problems of every- 
day life. The task of arithmetic is 
really very easy if teachers would only 
set themselves to it. 

The remaining subjects on our list 
fall into another class. They are rec- 
ognized as needed preparation for liv- 
ing, especially in the country. But they 
are not generally recognized as a part 
of school work. Yet if we think of edu- 
cation as the leading out of a child’s 
capacities, as the development of him 
to be happy in himself and effective in 
his community, we must plan not in 
terms of traditional school disciplines 
but in terms of what the child needs as 
preparation for his life. 

I am not urging farming and manual 
training as vocational subjects. The 
education here should be just as gen- 
eral as that in reading or arithmetic 
or other present school subjects. An 
understanding of farming carries one 
as far as he cares to go in the study 
of nature and of biology, yet it has 
all the interest of life and the making 
of a living, all the definiteness and 
concreteness of specific tasks in plant- 
ing, breeding, cultivating, and har- 
vesting. There is variety of interest, 
for the harvest may be cotton or oats 
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from a plant crop, eggs or milk from 
domestic animals, or honey from an 
intricately organized colony of insects. 
The cultivating may consist of ferti- 
lizing and irrigating and preparing the 
soil for plants, of food and care for 
horses and cows, of special skill in 
persuading hens to elaborate their 
penchant for the laying of eggs, or of 
luring bees to settle down in a given 
spot and store up food. The economic, 
as well as the biological, aspects of 
farming are important; farm children 
should learn something about market- 
ing and costs and the special economic 
interests of the farm group. No one can 
deny the influence upon modern life 
of skill in bending nature to our needs; 
no one can deny the rich field of learn- 
ing in the general and special study of 
nature. If the school has not yet or- 
ganized these rich and living topics so 
that they can be readily acquired by 
pupils, it is high time it did so. An 
exact knowledge of how to manipulate 
corn and cows and honey bees is even 
more enlightening (as well as more 
useful) than intimate acquaintance 
with the vagaries of least common de- 
nominators, lists of the kings of Eng- 
land, or other traditional tricks of the 
schoolmaster’s trade. 

Manual dexterity is equally neces- 
sary to the country boy. It is not 
merely that he be enabled to mend a 
broken chair or tinker with an auto- 
mobile, important as these are, but 
also that he be given an outlet for 
creative work in making objects both 
useful and beautiful. This is not a sug- 
gestion that we repudiate machine 
production and return to a handcraft 
economy. Machines and hand skill 
should supplement each other. Much 





furniture, building, decoration, and 
clothing can be made more beautifully 
by hand than by any machine, and 
much more cheaply for the man who 
makes them. The person who can use 
his hands with a master’s skill in 
building a house, painting a picture, 
playing the violin, or weaving cloth 
has a means of expression that is about 
as nearly godlike as a human being 
can achieve. He also has a pretty sure 
foundation for making a living. 

Manual training was a good solid 
phrase which should be restored to 
academic honor. We got off the track 
by beginning to describe certain sub- 
jects as vocational training. Under- 
standing of nature and hand skill are 
no more vocational than reading and 
arithmetic. Both sets of subjects are 
necessary to competence either in 
making a living or in living. Farming 
and manual dexterity should be 
learned as practically as reading and 
figuring, but also as broadly and gen- 
erally as any so-called academic sub- 
ject. 

In connection with these arts of liv- 
ing, of course, attention should be 
given to the home as well as to the 
farm. Cooking, dressmaking, and 
housekeeping are natural partners of 
carpentry and planting. 

Health is a more difficult subject for 
the school. The laws of bacteriology 
and physiology which underlie disease 
and the protection of health are so in- 
tricate as to be beyond the grasp 
of children. Furthermore, protection 
against the great contagions often re- 
quires public rather than private ac- 
tion. Yet health is so important to any 
sort of robust living that every child 
should have some knowledge of its 
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basic laws, some competence in pro- 
tecting himself and his companions 
from commoner diseases. This is espe- 
cially true in the country, where public 
sanitation is apt to be less developed 
than in cities and where the struggle 
against disease is more nearly an in- 
dividual or family matter. Some ac- 
quaintance with proper balance in diet 
is also essential, for, in spite of the 
supposed presence of nourishing and 
wholesome foods on the farm, rural 
eating is apt to fall into meagre and 
ill-balanced patterns. Since poor coun- 
try diet often results from the absence 
of diversity of crops, health and gar- 
dening become supplementary sub- 
jects. At the moment health is prob- 
ably the most unsatisfactory of all 
school courses. Anyone who can devise 
good courses, stimulating projects, and 
wholesome procedures for the school in 
this topic will be a public benefactor. 

These five subjects I submit as the 
essentials of the elementary school in 
a rural district. If children gain com- 
petence in these they may live happily 
and successfully. Surely the learning 
of five broad topics is not too much to 
expect from the six to eight years of 
the common school. The reason these, 
or any other subjects, are not mastered 
is that the school attempts to cram a 
great multitude of lessons into the brief 
days. A plethora of “subjects” are “re- 
quired” in the elementary course: 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, history, civics, physical ex- 
ercise, hygiene, literature, shop work, 
often a whole series of specialized 
hand drills, such as sewing, carpentry, 
cooking, mechanics, and sometimes 
little arbitrary subdivisions of the sci- 
ences. In a typical rural school where 
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two or three teachers are handling six 
or eight grades, this multiplicity of 
subjects, separately rehearsed by each 
grade, means dividing the day’s sched- 
ule into tiny segments often actually 
of only fifteen minutes each. It is not 
surprising that teachers driven by 
these fantastic schedules of rote les- 
sons fail to offer real education in any 
subject, or that children hurried from 
class to class come to regard school as 
a place for reciting rather than for 
learning. 

Objection may be made to my small 
list of topics on the ground that they 
omit realms of knowledge which wiser 
men than I have decided every child 
must learn before he can be said to 
have completed the elementary grades. 
The first answer to this is that it is 
better for a child to master a few sub- 
jects than to fail to learn a great 
many. The second answer is that if a 
few subjects are taught thoroughly 
and broadly they will include more 
than the child now learns even of the 
other small subdivisions. 

Reading, for example, cannot be 
taught in the absence of something to 
read. Reading should include even in 
the first six or eight years of school a 
wide range of literature and history 
and social comment. Farming and 
health of necessity include elementary 
science. The practical problems of 
agriculture and of handwork bring in 
many calculations which are the best 
possible experience and training in 
both the theory and practice of mathe- 
matics. 

Another objection often offered 
against a simple and fundamental pro- 
gram in the elementary school is that 
pupils must be instructed in a wide 
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variety of lessons in preparation for 
the requirements of high school and 
college. Again there are two answers. 
First, the elementary years are more 
important than any others in the 
whole educational course. Even in 
America the great mass of pupils, espe- 
cially in the country, does not have 
any schooling except these elementary 
years. Furthermore, elementary edu- 
cation is the foundation of all other. 
Unless sound preparation is received 
in these early years, the child is 
stopped from progress at the higher 
reaches. It would be far from wise to 
pervert sound learning in the all- 
important elementary course because 
of any arbitrary needs, however great 
they are supposed to be, of the less 
important higher branches of the edu- 
cational system. 

But, as a matter of fact, the high 
school does not properly have these 
arbitrary requirements. The only fixed 
needs for success in secondary. school 
are competence in the great intellec- 
tual tools of reading and number and 
some practice in methods of using these 
tools in ferreting out increasingly re- 
condite fields of knowledge. If a child 
has a real mastery of his mental tools 
and some enlightening experience in 
using these tools in any division of 
subject matter, he can easily handle 
the far-from-difficult tasks of the high 
school. The real trouble is that too 
often children with a smattering of 
many little topics have no knowledge 
of any of them and no competence in 
the use of the basic tools of reading 
and number. 

I have not 


listed social studies 


among the subjects of the rural school 
because it seems to me that the whole 
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school should be organized around the 
social setting. And the school which 
realizes its full functions, especially 
in the country districts, will be at work 
improving the social life of the com- 
munity. 

The problem today, especially acute 
in the rural districts, is to restore 
teaching to something like the direct- 
ness to life of the earlier instruction, 
to make both teachers and pupils real- 
ize that learning is vital to the happi- 
ness and effectiveness of the individual 
child and of the community. Much of 
this, which has been lost through for- 
malization, can be restored by aiming 
the school again at actual life and by 
preparing the pupil (regardless of for- 
mal curriculum schedules) directly for 
the tasks he is to meet in life. 

For this fresh approach to education 
we need fine, well-balanced, thor- 
oughly educated persons for the high 
post of teacher—more so in the coun- 
try than in the city, for rural regions 
are peculiarly lacking in other 
agencies and other leaders. A great 
deal also can be done by better ma- 
terials of instruction. Since we cannot 
expect to transform quickly the great 
body of teachers who today staff our 
educational system, a short cut to 
improved education is better organized 
and better edited materials which may 
be used directly by the pupils. If these 
texts and pamphlets make clear the 
history and the direct social utility of 
such seemingly artificial processes as 
written language and the use of 
money, as mathematics and science 
and political organization, and if they 
give an intellectual content to such 
homely subjects as farming and hand- 
crafts and health, the pupil himself 
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may take an increasing part in his own 
education. 

There is a crying need for a shift in 
the emphasis of education for rural 
life. The development of courses and 
methods for elementary schools which 
will be peculiarly fitted to the interests 
and needs of rural children, and a re- 
emphasis by agricultural colleges on 


the preparation of skilled farmers and 
the improvement of farm practices, are 
two important ways in which real 
education for rural living may be at- 
tained. These revisions in education, 
which are desirable in general, have a 
peculiar significance in the schools of 
a race which in overwhelming propor- 
tions lives in the rural South. 











CHAPTER XV 


Desirable Rural Adaptations in the 


Education of Negroes 
MABEL CARNEY 


Wuy Rvrat ADAPTATIONS? 


Rural adaptation in the education 
of Negroes is by no means a racial 
issue. Such modification in the Negro 
field is in principle, extent, and tech- 
nique but analogous to rural adapta- 
tion in the education of whites. Chief 
among the reasons for this practice are 
the following: 

1. All real education (as distin- 
guished from book learning) is based 
upon experience, and for large sectors 
of American population, both white 
and colored, this basic experience is 
that of farm living. 

Notwithstanding the great. indus- 
trial development of the United States 
during the past fifty years our people 
as a whole are still more rural than 
commonly realized. In 1930 about 
53,820,000 or 44 per cent of the total 
population was classified as rural. Of 
this number 23,663,000 or 19 per cent 
lived in villages under 2,500; while 
30,000,000 or 24 per cent were farm- 
ers and their families living on the 
land. 

Of these 30,000,000 farm residents 
25,320,000 were white, and 4,680,000 
were Negro. This group of white farm- 
ers totalled 20 per cent of all whites 
in the population; but Negro farm res- 
idents constituted 39.3 per cent of the 
total Negro population of 11,891,143. 
From this it will be noted that the 
Negro population of the United States 
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is almost twice as rural as the white 
population. 

Figures for children attending school 
are even more pertinent to the present 
discussion. Approximately 21 per cent 
or 6,000,000 of the 28,000,000 white 
children in American public schools 
come from farm homes. Among Ne- 
gro children this percentage is more 
than doubled since 58.2 per cent of the 
2,477,311 colored children now in 
school come from an open-country en- 
vironment. 

2. Farm life yields experiences con- 
siderably different to those of city life 
and these different experiences result 
in social, economic, and psychological 
differences on the part of country peo- 
ple, both children and adults, for 
which modifications and adaptations 
should be provided in their education. 

This goes back fundamentally to 
differences in density of population be- 
tween the country and city—country 
life being characterized by relative iso- 
lation and sparseness of population, 
while city life is characterized by con- 
gestion and compactness of living. Be- 
cause of this difference in density of 
population, country life offers fewer 
social contacts than city life. The 
country is dominated very largely, al- 
so, by a single industry, that of agri- 
cultural production, while the city em- 
braces every industry, vocation, and 
profession known to man. The fore- 
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going factors have created a distinc- 
tive rural psychology which is revealed 
in such typical rural traits as con- 
servatism, independence, inhibition, 
and lack of organization and leader- 
ship. These in turn, condition the 
whole educative process in rural areas, 
and should be especially kept in mind 
in all consideration of the rural-school 
curriculum, as will be more fully ex- 
emplified later. 

3. The general retardation and neg- 
lect of country life and rural schools 
presents another reason for partial 
specialization and differentiation in 
rural education. This is true for the 
nation as a whole, but doubly so, in 
the case of Negro rural life, as all who 
have followed the recent and most 
shocking revelations on cotton tenancy 
and the fate of sharecroppers will 
readily appreciate. 

According to the most careful com- 
putations available 1,790,783 farm 
families of the South are involved in 
the strangulation coils of cotton ten- 
ancy.’ Of these 698,839 are Negro fam- 
ilies including slightly over 3,000,000 
individuals. With a total cash income 
of less than $100 a year among these 
colored sharecropper families, and an 
annual school expenditure of only 
$12.44 per capita for the schooling of 
Negro children, both urban and rural, 
who can question the necessity of spe- 
cialized attention to the rural phases 
of Negro welfare? 

4, Still a fourth reason for giving 
particular emphasis to the considera- 
tion of country life lies in the impor- 
tance of its distinctive contributions 
to our national culture. Commonly 





1Charles S. Johnson, Edwin R. Embree, and 
W. W. Alexander, The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy, 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1935. 
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cited among these contributions are 
the basic character traits of our pio- 
neer background including thrift, loy- 
alty, independence, resourcefulness 
and similar virtues, together with cer- 
tain cultural patterns in music, handi- 
crafts, and other arts. As the physical 
frontier vanishes this rural heritage is 
increasingly appreciated and is now 
beginning to be definitely safeguarded 
through inclusion in our social-science 
curricula. 

5. Even more valid as a reason for 
emphasis upon rural welfare is the 
significant part rural life may yet play 
in the ultimate redemption of the 
American people, both white and col- 
ored. Reference is made here to the 
recent collapse of our present indus- 
trial system with its tragic unemploy- 
ment and general economic insecurity. 
No one with the best interests of 
American workers at heart would for a 
moment advocate a return to the soil, 
for either white or colored, under the 
disgraceful conditions obtaining in 
cotton tenancy today. On the other 
hand, most students of society are 
agreed that it should be possible under 
proper federal safeguards and voca- 
tional guidance to develop a coopera- 
tive type of life upon the land which 
would far surpass anything yet real- 
ized by the average citizen in either 
economic security or the enjoyment of 
living. This is the theory and idealism 
now being practically tested in such 
homesteading projects of the Resettle- 
ment Administration as that at Ar- 
thurdale, West Virginia, and from 
which much rich suggestion for rural 
social planning is eagerly anticipated. 

With this brief summary of reasons 
for rural adaptation in the field of edu- 
cation, white as well as Negro, let us 
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now consider how such adaptations 
should be worked out in the various 
phases of educational practice. Most 
timely and significant of these phases 
is that of curriculum. 


Rurat ADAPTATIONS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


The most fundamental and deeply- 
cherished principle of American de- 
mocracy is that of equality of 
educational opportunity. Popularly in- 
terpreted this has generally been 
confused until very recently, with 
identity of curriculum offerings. As a 
result, American schools gradually 
reached a stage of academic formal- 
ism, even during our period of pioneer 
adjustment, seldom surpassed in any 
land. This general trend toward for- 
malism was still further augmented in 
the case of Negro schools by the fears 
of early Negro leaders who saw in 
every effort at life-related education 
only an attempt to thwart the progress 
of the race and thrust it back into 
servitude. Because of this background 
there is still much misunderstanding, 
if not actual “complex,” among Negro 
educators today regarding modifica- 
tion of the public school curriculum in 
both its rural and its racial aspects. 
Among white educators there is some 
confused thinking on this point also, 
due largely to reaction against the ex- 
treme “ruralization” formerly extolled 
by back-to-the-land reformers. Not- 
withstanding a)) this, definite need can 
be shown for the rural adaptation of 
curricula both elementary and second- 
ary. Such adaptation, moreover, is in 
full accord with the best practices of 
curriculum making in general. 

Because of the differences in en- 





vironment between country and city, 
as noted above, farm children suffer 
certain lacks and deficiencies in their 
experience, on the one hand, and en- 
joy certain advantages and assets on 
the other hand. The deficiencies re- 
ferred to are of two types: (a) those 
due to inadequate social contact, that 
is, to lack of stimulation from other 
people, and (b) those due to inade- 
quate sharing of the cultural inher- 
itance of the race, since the materials 
of this inheritance are deposited for 
the most part in libraries, museums, 
art galleries and similar centers, lo- 
cated in cities. The advantages accru- 
ing to country children from their 
farm-life experience are also of two 
general types: (a) those resulting from 
intimate contact and exposure to the 
phenomena of the natural environment 
as plants, animals, birds, _ stars, 
streams, weather, and (b) those re- 
sulting from the educative values of 
practical farm living and manual work 
as chores, gardening, household duties, 
and the care of livestock. 

Modern-day teaching, professing a 
child-centered philosophy, must there- 
fore take cognizance of these assets 
and deficiencies on the part of country 
children and be guided accordingly in 
practice and technique. This necessa- 
rily implies a certain degree of curric- 
ulum differentiation, for how else may 
the social and cultural shortages of 
rural children be made good, or the 
rich resources of their natural back- 
ground be fully capitalized? 

The practical implications of this 
position are numerous and varied. 
Consider, for example, the much- 
favored practice of individual instruc- 
tion. Favored for city children, con- 
stantly herded in masses? By all 
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means. But for country children, ac- 
customed to the loneliness and lack of 
social contact in typical farm life, the 
answer is no, or at least in less amount. 
Generally speaking, the more social- 
ized instruction provided for country 
children the better, else how shall we 
avoid another generation of farmers 
unable to cooperate or unite in effec- 
tive leadership? 

The relative value of such subjects 
as agriculture and art in the rural- 
school curriculum supplies another il- 
lustration. Which is of greater worth 
to the average farm child? Art, un- 
doubtedly. Why? Because daily farm 
living affords much experience in the 
practical activities of agriculture, 
home-making and industrial crafts but 
little or none in the field of fine arts. 
In fact, the rural child needs fine arts 
instruction far more than does the city 
child who can readily gain much art 
experience from his frequent contacts 
with good architecture, historical 
monuments, and art museums. 

Natural science, while representing 
a field with which the country child 
is more familiar than he is with fine 
arts and social studies, should for this 
very reason receive due emphasis and 
constant employment as a background 
of interpretation and departure for 
other phases of teaching. Country chil- 
dren, for example, may get their first 
understanding of “mob psychology” 
among human beings from observing 
similar phenomena in a flock of 
frightened sheep or a herd of stamped- 
ing cattle. They may also, if effective- 
ly taught, get their first “real reli- 
gion” from a growing appreciation and 
reverence for the mysterious power 
which created the solar system yet 
painted the “flower in the cranied 


wall.” From this it would appear that 
rural educators have followed false 
gods in imitating urban curriculum- 
makers so unreservedly, and especially 
in putting so much attention upon so- 
cial studies to the neglect and exclu- 
sion of natural science. This again, 
holds particularly for Negro education 
and life which is not only predomi- 
nantly rural but widely influenced 
by crude superstition requiring the 
searching rays of scientific knowledge 
for its eradication. 

Many other implications of the prin- 
ciples advocated above might be cited. 
But enough has been said to show that 
while school curricula for rural chil- 
dren should be fundamentally the same 
in general objectives and content as 
for urban children, there are signifi- 
cant differences in the specifics of both 
content and objectives which should 
be more fully regarded. It should be 
apparent, also, that curriculum modi- 
fication of the rural type 1s practised 
not to make farm youth different from 
other children but to make them more 
like others. The whole issue is largely 
but a question of approach and degree 
—that is, of starting with what rural 
children know and have experienced at 
first hand, and of leading out from this 
into the realm of the new or compara- 
tively unknown. A further corollary 
of the foregoing position is that cur- 
riculum modification, rural and other- 
wise, can be easily over-done and 
should at all times be carefully safe- 
guarded and rigorously checked on the 
basis of scientific principle. Such safe- 
guarding is especially necessary in 
American life, partly because of our 
professed opposition to class distine- 
tions, but also because of the extreme 
mobility of our population, both Negro 
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and white, under which the rural 
dweller of today becomes the urban 
resident of tomorrow. 

Closely related to curriculum adap- 
tation for farm children, is the prob- 
lem of rural-school reorganization and 
program. Even lay observers recog- 
nize the necessity of organizing the un- 
graded rural school in such a way that 
the teacher’s time may be conserved 
and made to yield the largest possible 
returns for the varied group of chil- 
dren under her care. And since 84 per 
cent of all Negro schools in the United 
States are of the one- and two-teacher 
type the case for rural adaptation here 
is obvious. 

Reference was made above to the 
question of racial modification in cur- 
riculum. This highly controversial is- 
sue, it may be observed in passing, 
should be adjusted similarly to rural 
adaptation. Both problems revert fun- 
damentally to differences in the social 
environment of children, with the so- 
cial characteristic of segregation in 
Negro life merely substituted for that 
of ruralness in farm life. Here again, 
the different experiences which accrue 
result in educational deficiencies and 
assets on the part of Negro children 
which should be frankly recognized, 
and either off-set or capitalized 
through special adaptation of the cur- 
riculum. Chief of such deficiencies is 
the inferiority complex of color, so 
common among Negro youth, against 
which instruction in racial history and 
achievement should be provided. Chief 
of the assets mentioned are the social 
solidarity and understanding of a 
wronged people, and the rich motiva- 
tion and achievement these make pos- 
sible in the fields of literature, art, and 
music. This position in no sense con- 











dones segregation as a principle, but 
would merely recognize existing forces 
and attempt to overcome their evil in- 
fluences while in operation, working 
consistently meanwhile for their eradi- 
cation. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION AND 
VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


Owing to the restrictions of space 
for this article other phases of educa- 
tion in which rural adaptation is de- 
sirable can be merely outlined. But 
such treatment will be possible since 
the entire superstructure of education, 
including teacher-training, supervi- 
sion, administration and higher educa- 
tion, is all largely reared upon the 
foundations of the elementary school 
curriculum and community resources. 

This relationship to the elementary 
schoo] situation applies especially to 
the rural secondary school, where 
youth of farm background are subject 
to the same environmental influences 
and experiences as children of elemen- 
tary school age. The same type of 
adaptation is therefore desirable for 
the rural secondary curriculum as for 
the elementary course of study, though 
with the additional problem of voca- 
tional education and guidance for farm 
youth. The small rural high school 
presents similar problems of organiza- 
tion and programming to those of the 
one-teacher elementary school also.? 

Vocational guidance, always a com- 
plex and difficult responsibility of edu- 
cation, is doubly complicated by the 
economic insecurity and restrictions of 
Negro life, and still further confused 
by the exigencies of the present eco- 
nomic depression. With all this it is 

2See: Langfitt, Cyr and Newsom, The Small 


High School at Work. New York: American Book 
Company, 1936, 
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patent that to neglect the rural adap- 
tations desirable in this field makes 
only for still further inefficiency and 
suffering. These should include inves- 
tigations of the vocational opportu- 
nities now available in the rural 
community, studies of new placement 
openings possible in the rural environ- 
ment, also of probable future trends 
in rural population and race relations, 
and finally of the professional tech- 
niques necessary in reaching Negro 
children in rural areas and of realizing 
the best possible development of each 
individual child.’ 


TEACHER-PREPARATION 

If the curriculum is to be modified 
and adapted to farm-child experience, 
teachers must certainly have prepara- 
tion in the principles and techniques 
of this task. This means specialized 
instruction and rural adaptation in 
teacher-training curricula as follows: 
(a) In the physical aspects of country 
life. For this, courses in nature study 
or elementary science and in non- 
vocational or appreciative agriculture 
are required. (b) In the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of farm living, that is, 
in rural sociology and economics. (c) 
In those adaptations of the educative 
process necessitated by the peculiar 
characteristics of rural-child experi- 
ence and one-teacher school organiza- 
tion. To provide this specialized in- 
struction a definite course in rural 
education and adequate provision for 
student teaching in typical rural 
schools are both essential. 

To sense the full importance of these 
rural adaptations in the education of 
teachers it should be recalled that 
195,292 teachers or almost one-third 


30. Latham Hatcher, Guiding Rural Boys and 
Girls. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1930. 
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of the total elementary teaching force 
of the nation are employed in one- and 
two-teacher rural schools, and that 
these rural teachers instruct daily 
4,500,000 farm children. Of these 
numbers 24,408 of the teachers and 
1,175,000 of the farm children are Ne- 
gro, representing almost half of both 
the total Negro teaching force and of 
Negro school enrollment of the United 
States. Moreover, studies of placement 
indicate that even those graduates who 
obtain urban positions, eventually, go 
first into country communities and 
gain their initial experience in small 
rural schools. Under these circum- 
stances it would seem advisable for all 
Negro elementary teachers to prepare 
for both graded and ungraded situa- 
tions, or at least for schools of semi- 
rural type. 


SUPERVISION, ADMINISTRATION 
AND FINANCE 


The supervision, administration, and 
financial support of Negro schools, 
like all other aspects of the education 
of Negroes, should be approached very 
largely from the rural point of view 
and with a clear grasp of the social 
and psychological needs of farm peo- 
ple definitely in mind. Limitations of 
space prevent further discussion of 
these important problems. Let it be 
added only that the chief reason for 
the outstanding success of Jeanes su- 
pervision, and its wide imitation over 
the world, is that it has conformed in 
both method and means to this essen- 
tial philosophy. The wisdom of pursu- 
ing specialized rural courses, in addi- 
tion to those of general professional 
character on the part of students plan- 
ning to serve these fields should be 
noted also. 
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CoMMUNITY RELATIONS AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 


Because of its more intimate asso- 
ciation with community life the rural 
school has always carried far more 
responsibility for community improve- 
ment than the urban school. But con- 
sidering the deplorably low standards 
of living still common among rural 
Negroes and the great inadequacy of 
Negro social services, the school should 
do far more than at present. Indeed, it 
seems not too much to urge that the 
Negro rural school go the whole way 
and develop an extensive and varied 
program of community service similar 
to the remarkable performance real- 
ized by Mexican rural schools. In this, 
rural adult education would figure 
prominently. 


HIGHER EpucaTION LEADERSHIP 


The most disturbing instance of ru- 
ral indifference in the entire field of 
Negro life is that shown frequently by 
higher institutions of learning, even 
by agricultural colleges which were 
founded originally to serve rural needs. 


The problem here is to enlist the in- 
terest and effort of faculty members 
and stir their imaginations to the op- 
portunities involved. With this in mind 
the writer has often advised that 
A. and M. colleges for Negroes would 
do well to form an affiliation with one 
or more typical rural communities and 
use them as laboratory centers for the 
practical application of their social, 
economic, agricultural and educational 
instruction. On such a center all de- 
partments could focus attention and 
thus direct the thinking of both fac- 
ulty and students back to the funda- 
mental problems of mass education 
and rural community living. In addi- 
tion to this, Negro institutions of 
higher learning would do well, also, to 
follow the example of a notable few 
of their own number, and conduct an- 
nual conferences on Negro rural wel- 
fare designed to reach the general pub- 
lic, white and colored, and to stir the 
conscience of the nation as a whole, in 
a unified attack upon the many de- 
plorable conditions still existing in this 
phase of American life. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Needed Redirection of Elementary 
Education for Negroes 


ULLIN W. 


There are many aspects of elemen- 
tary education for Negroes which 
might be studied to determine or sug- 
gest types and degrees of needed re- 
direction. It is the purpose of this re- 
port to present the results of study in 
three phases of elementary education 
for Negroes and to suggest needed re- 
direction or increased emphasis on 
these particular aspects. The three 
aspects which will be treated are: (1) 
Needed redirection of curriculum pro- 
cedures, (2) needed redirection in se- 
lection and use of teaching materials, 
and (3) equalization of teachers and 
physical facilities for Negro children. 


REDIRECTION OF CURRICULUM 
PROCEDURES 


A major field of Negro elementary 
education which stands in need of re- 
direction is the field of methods of in- 
struction. Scientific redirection, itself, 
must depend upon scientific research. 

Out of a wealth of research on the 
question of the intelligence of the 
Negro it seems to be the general con- 
clusion that fundamental differences, 
if any, between Negro and white chil- 
dren are small as compared with dif- 
ferences within the individual races.* 
The equally vital question of the 

1A. H. Arlitt, “On the Need for Caution in 
Establishing Race Norms,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 5:179-83, 1921; H. S. Chen, “Fal- 
lacies on Negro Education, ”” Bducational Rev iew, 
72:278-79, 1926; R. P. Daniel, “Negro- White 
Differences in Non- Intellectual Traits and in Spe- 


cial Abilities,’ JoURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 
3:411-23, J] 1934, 


LEAVELL 


achievement of Negro elementary 
school children has been the basis for 
much study. The results have almost 
universally shown the Negro child to 
be relatively low in achievement in 
comparison with white children on the 
majority of tests given.? The appraisal 
of all of the data available on this 
problem points definitely to the fact 
that, “the mental and_ scholastic 
achievements of Negro children, as 
with white children, are, in the main, 
a direct function of their environ- 
mental and school opportunities rather 
than a function of some inherent dif- 
ference in mental ability.’ 

More scientific study is needed re- 
garding the types of tests that may 
validly be administered to children of 
different social, economic, and racial 
backgrounds. Granting that there are 
no elemental differences and that 
differences in achievement may be 
accounted for as suggested, there re- 
mains the problem of method of in- 
struction in order to overcome the dif- 
ferences that appear to be evident in 
race comparisons in regard to achieve- 
ment. If this position is accepted, it 
remains for methodology to make up 


2D. A. Wilkerson, “Racial Differences in Scho- 
lasti¢ Achievement,’ JOURNAL OF NEGRO EpDvCA- 
TION, 3:453-77, Jl 1934; J. Peterson, ‘‘Compari- 
son of White and Negro Children in the Rational 
Learning Test,’’ 27th Yearbook, National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I, pp. 333-41, 
1928. 


3Charles H. Thompson, “The Educational 
Achievements of Negro Children,’ The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science; Vol. 140, No. 229, pp. 193-208, 1928. 
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the deficiencies or give relatively more 
enriching experiences to children in 
areas which have been barren from 
this standpoint. If the environmental 
experience of the Negro child may be 
equated by the school, then, the edu- 
cative product of the school for all 
children can be made favorably com- 
parable. 

An effort was made by the writer 
to study the effect of the variation of 
environmental influences upon the 
readiness to learn, the interests and 
the experiences of white and Negro 
elementary children in the states of 
Arkansas and Tennessee.* A test was 
devised calling for a series of reactions 
to the following three major factors of 
school and environmental relation- 
ships: (1) appreciation of school sub- 
jects and activities, (2) an under- 
standing of the relationship of school 
work to out-of-school activities, and 
(3) the effects of environment upon 
vocabulary understanding. More than 
three thousand white and Negro ele- 
mentary school children in grades 
three, six, and eight responded to the 
test during the school years of 1934 
and 1935. 

Under the first major heading the 
pupils were asked to give their prefer- 
ences regarding school subjects, their 
preferences regarding topics within 
school subjects, and their positive dis- 
likes in the different subject matter 
fields. The children were asked to 
check from a checklist those activities 
in which they had at some time en- 
gaged in connection with school work 
and indicate the preferred activities. 
Under the second major heading, ele- 

*Ullin W. Leavell, “Interests of Elementary 
School Children and their Relation to Learning.” 


Unpublished Study, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 1935. 
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mentary pupils were asked to indicate 
on a checklist the activities in which 
they engaged in out-of-school activi- 
ties and then to state any school ac- 
tivities which they realized to have 
given them skills or appreciations re- 
garding their out-of-school activities. 
The third major item was given only 
to the sixth and eighth grade pupils 
in an effort to determine the relation- 
ship of environmental experiences and 
vocabulary understanding. The pur- 
pose and form of this test are ex- 
plained below. 

The results of this study reveal some 
positive indications as to Negro chil- 
dren. They point toward needed re- 
direction of methodology in the ele- 
mentary school. In instances there are 
very sharp contrasts between the re- 
sponses of the Negro and the white 
children. They may be summarized as 
follows: 

Appreciation of School Subjects and 
Activities —Reading is the subject of 
greatest interest to children, white and 
Negro, at the third grade level, while 
language, arithmetic and geography 
are preferred subjects in the sixth 
grade with milder interest expressed in 
reading. The eighth grade pupils ex- 
pressed preference for subjects which 
call for memoriter and repetition pro- 
cesses and skills. 

There is little intimation that such 
subjects as art, music, nature study, 
health, civics, or manual training have 
been stressed sufficiently for the chil- 
dren to make an appreciative choice 
of them. Preferred topics of third 
grade children are the study of Birds, 
Animals, Indians and Eskimos. White 
children in the sixth and eighth grade 
expressed an interest in the study of 
famous people, flowers, and explora- 
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tion of different types. The Negro chil- 
dren of the upper grades stated that 
their main interests were in such topics 
as (a) the calculation of interest in 
arithmetic, (b) subject and predicate, 
and (c) notes in music. There was a 
consistent rejection by children of the 
content-correlation type of topics such 
as Land and Water Transportation, 
Tobacco, Mining, and Dairying. 

Thus, from these findings it may be 
observed that first, the Negro elemen- 
tary school child has received a very 
limited and highly controlled school 
experience. Too much emphasis upon 
memoriter and repetitional processes 
has limited the interests of the Negro 
elementary school children to an un- 
wholesome extent. A different ap- 
proach to the educative processes is 
necessary. 

School Work and Out-of-School Ac- 
tivities —An effort was made to study 
the out-of-school activities of the ele- 
mentary pupils of the states of Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee and their rela- 
tionship to school activities and study. 
The study involved the determination 
of whether school children enjoyed 
their school work or recognized a rela- 
tionship between skills attained 
through school activities and work and 
their effectiveness in out-of-school ac- 
tivities. They were also asked to state 
what things they would like to learn 
to do. Checklists were submitted to 
secure data on these problems. 

The results of the study show that 
those activities that involve individ- 
ual expression or purposeful activity 
hold the greatest charm for elementary 
children of all grades, both white and 
Negro. From the list of activities re- 
lated to school subjects, (a) arithmetic 
games, (b) spelling matches and (c) 


dramatization were checked in highest 
frequencies. These were preferred over 
the “still-type activity” but there was 
a dearth of expression regarding such 
activities as singing, weaving, making 
objects, creative writing, and assuming 
room or class responsibilities. When 
requested to state those activities in 
school in which they would like most 
to engage, the Negro children checked 
(1) playing a musical instrument, (2) 
drawing pictures, and (3) study of 
birds and their songs. The upper grade 
Negro boys wish above everything else 
to learn to repair automobile motors, 
and radios. The Negro girls of these 
grades wish to learn to make dresses 
and to cook meals well. 

The data regarding the correlation 
of in-school work and out-of-school 
activities reveal that little association 
is built up between the two except in 
such cases as between handwriting and 
writing letters, and, arithmetic and 
making change. 

There is great need for vitalization 
of school work through its integration 
with life activities. 

Effects of Environment on Vocabu- 
lary—aA list of forty concepts was 
submitted to the sixth and eighth 
grade pupils included in this study. 
These concepts were of four classifica- 
tions, selected so as to be particularly 
pertinent to each of the following four 
environmental groups: “mountain,” 
“urban,” “white,” and “Negro.” Ten 
words which were reckoned to be more 
definitely related to each of these 
groups than to any of the other groups 
were selected and the children were 
asked to demonstrate their familiarity 
with the meaning of the entire list by 
means of a multiple-choice test. The 
concepts for the first group, for in- 
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stance, included such terms as, Ripee, 
Squire, and Freup. The concepts for 
the second group included such terms 
as, Cuinic, Inpustry, and AMBU- 
LANCE; those for the third group, 
CAFETERIA, IMMIGRANT, and MERGER; 


URBAN 


dren make more errors on concepts 
that are related more specifically to 
the “white patterns” of life they are 
superior to the white child in their 
reaction to concepts drawn from ex- 
periences which the Negro child, 
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Fig. 1. Percentages or Errors WuITe AND Necro CHILDREN Mabe oN Responses To Con- 
cepts RevaTeD To Mountain, UrsAN, WHITE AND NEGRO ENVIRONMENTS 


and those for the fourth group, LyNcu, 
Fisk, and EMANCIPATION. 

The results of this study are shown 
in Fig. 1. It is obvious that group ex- 
periences and therefore concepts that 
are appreciated by children vary to a 
definite extent. While the Negro chil- 


through contacts, is more likely to 
have had than the white child. The 
implication for education is clear. If 
education is based upon experience, 
then adaptations must be made in the 
light of the differences of experience in 
out-of-school life and activities. It is 
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conceivable that educational oppor- 
tunities may be equated when such 
adaptations are made. There is need 
for redirection of the education of Ne- 
gro children from this point of view. 


THE SELECTION AND USE OF 
MATERIALS 


As the quantity of materials for 
school use increases and the emphasis 
upon wider use of materials of various 
types in connection with curriculum 
procedures becomes more pronounced, 
the question of the evaluation of such 
materials becomes increasingly im- 
portant. 

A study of the materials which are 
now in use in the public school systems 
of the South reveals an interesting 
situation. Such topics as the proper 
relationships between racial groups 
and the history and achievement of 
the members of minority groups rep- 
resented in the population of our 
country are frequently either not 
treated at all or are handled in a dis- 
paraging manner. The basal and the 
supplementary material under adop- 
tion in the public schools constitutes a 
critical medium of education for the 
youth of all racial and cultural groups. 
Materials that are presented by 
state adoption procedure to the chil- 
dren should definitely avoid disparag- 
ing and odious comparisons and should 
present a wholesome point of view in 
regard to racial groups, their relation- 
ships and their interdependence. 

Taking the treatment of the Negro 
as a type, the writer made an analysis 
of certain textbooks on the list of 
adopted and approved texts in the 
state of Tennessee. Specimen texts 
from the fields of history, democracy, 
civics, economics, geography, music, 


English, and Agriculture were studied.® 

From this study, it appears that 
in the texts in only four subjects, 
namely, history, democracy, civics, 
and music does the child in the state 
of Tennessee find any material in re- 
gard to the Negro. The extent of the 
material found in these books appears 
to be entirely too limited to afford the 
future citizen an adequate basis for 
judgment or the development of a 
wholesome attitude in regard to the 
Negro and his place in the social struc- 
ture of the state and the nation.® This 
is as true for the Negro child as for 
the white child. It appears valid to 
add that in the selection of text-books, 
when other factors are at all compa- 
rable, those texts should be selected 
which give the most comprehensive, 
fair-minded, and stimulating treat- 
ment of the issues in regard to the 
racial distribution of the population 
and consequent issues. 

In 1933, a study of ten series of ele- 
mentary school readers was made, 
comprising the readers that were in 
most frequent use under state adoption 
in the South during that year. An effort 
was made to determine the amount and 
the quality of the content in these 
readers in relation to the minority 
groups in the United States.’ The study 


5Ullin W. Leavell, “Analysis of Textbooks 
on the Tennessee Adopted and Approved Lists.’ 
Unpublished Report to Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, State of Tennessee, 1934. 

6The same general conclusion was arrived at 
by James Overton Butler in “The Treatment of 
the Negro in Southern Textbooks.” Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 1933, in regard 
to social science texts for the junior and senior 
high school grades. He states: ‘Generally speak- 
ing, the textbooks analyzed fail to give the Negro 
his rightful place in American life and to engender 
in the pupils attitudes which would be useful and 
omer necessary eventually to solve the race prob- 
em.” 

A similar study of Lawrence D. Reddick, at 
Fisk University, led him to the following conclu- 
sion: “The place and development of the Negro 
in the national life are ignored almost entirely.” 

7Ullin W. Leavell, ‘‘The Content of Elementary 
School Readers Pertaining to Racial Groups and 
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revealed that a large amount of mate- 
rial could be found on Indians, Eski- 
mos, and children of North European 
ancestry, but the Negro was almost 
universally disregarded in material of 
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almost every case, however, the com- 
parisons were depreciative of the Ne- 
gro. Such instances as the following 
show the disparaging nature of the 
content. The mansion of the owner of 
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this type. In one series of readers, then 
under adoption in two states, content 
was found having to do with two Negro. 
characters, the home life and the work 
of the Negro on a Southern farm. In 





Race Relations.’’ Unpublished Study, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 


1988, 





Fig. 2, PercentTaces oF BuILpINGs OccuPIED By WHITE AND Necro CHILDREN CoMPARED 


UILDING VALUE THEY REPRESENT 


the plantation is pictured on a page 
opposite to the picture of an anti- 
quated log cabin with two Negroes, 
scantily dressed, standing on the 
porch. In another illustration, two 
white children are pictured riding on 
cotton sacks which are being dragged 
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by Negroes. In other illustrations, two 
Negro children are shown in doubtful 
attire, fishing, carrying a turtle, and 
being chased by yellow jackets. No- 
where in the series is the word Negro 


In the light of the increasing use of 
written reports of “units of study” as 
teaching guides it is interesting to see 
the development in this field. A cata- 
log of published units of study avail- 
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capitalized. In contrast to this depic- 
tion, illustrations of real Indians are 
shown in their holiday attire in one 
volume and in the follow-up unit the 
white characters in the plot are shown 
“playing Indian.” The word Indian is 
universally capitalized. 


able to teachers of elementary grades 
reveals one hundred fifty-four refer- 
ences to units on the Indian, forty- 
eight references to units on the Eski- 
mos, and eleven references to units on 
the Vikings but there is no reference 
to any unit of study on the history or 
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the achievement of the Negro in 
America.® 

There is definitely a need for re- 
direction of Negro education in the 
field of materials used by the Negro in 
teaching him an honest appreciation of 
his own people, of the work they have 
accomplished, of their consistent ad- 
vancement in the past, and of the op- 
portunities for even greater success in 
the open avenues of enriched life and 
service. 


EQUALIZATION OF TEACHERS AND 
PuysicaL FACILITIES 


It has always been obvious that 
there was an existent discrepancy be- 
tween the expenditures of school 
boards for the support of the white 
and Negro schools in the South. There 
has always been a type of “lumping” 
in regard to data usually presented 
which has beclouded the real issues. 
When state averages are determined 
on most any relationship and South- 
wide averages are compared the real 
discriminations are absorbed by more 
normal relationships which exist else- 
where in the same states or regions. 

An effort has been made to deter- 
mine the degree of support to white 
and Negro education when the 
counties in the different states are 
classified according to the percentage 
of the total population that is made 
up of Negro residents.® (See Figures 
2, 3 and 4.) Counties in each state 
were grouped according to those hav- 
ing (1) from zero to twenty-five per 


8 Alice Carey, P. R. Hanna, and J. L. Meriam, 
Catalog of Units of Work, Activities, Projects, 
Etc., to 19382, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, 
1982. 


®* Data were secured comparable to 1930 U.S. 
census report ffom national and state bulletins 
and reports. 








cent Negro population, (2) from 
twenty-six to fifty per cent Negro 
population, and (3) those having more 
than fifty per cent of the population 
of the county made up of Negro resi- 
dents. Data on four factors were 
secured as a basis of comparison. 
These are, (1) percentage of the white 
and Negro children of the state in each 
county, (2) percentage of the total 
number of buildings in the state by 
counties, (3) the percentage of the 
value of the school buildings for Ne- 
groes and whites by counties, and (4) 
the percentage of teachers of the state 
available to pupils in the different 
counties within the above classifica- 
tions. 

Figures 2, 3 and 4 show certain com- 
parisons in graphical form from the 
results of this study. Figure 2 is to be 
read as follows: The first horizontal 
bar in each section for each state rep- 
resents the percentage of white edu- 
cable children in the counties of that 
state coming under the classification 
stated at the top of the column. The 
second bar represents the percentage 
value of all school buildings occupied 
by these white children. The third and 
fourth bars represent the same facts 
for the Negro educables. Applying this 
explanation, we read that, for Ala- 
bama, 29.2 per cent of all school 
educables in the state and under the 
first classification are white. The 
buildings occupied by these children 
are valued at 31.3 per cent of the value 
of all school buildings in the state. We 
read further than 4.5 per cent of all 
educables are Negro children and they 
occupy buildings valued at 1.6 per cent 
of total building value. 

Substituting the relationships in- 
volved in Figures 3 and 4 for those in 
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Figure 2, they are to be read in the 
same way as Figure 2. 

An analysis of these graphs reveals 
that the disparity between white and 
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population has little or no educational 
opportunity, and that the white child 
in the areas having scattered white 
population benefits from this fact. 
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Negro school children is almost con- 
Stant or universal in regard to the fac- 
tors studied. It is also evident that the 
Negro in areas of scattered Negro 


There is obvious need for equating 
these and other factors in the admin- 
istrative program of education for Ne- 
groes in the Southern states. 





CHAPTER XVII 


Reorganize the College to Discharge 


Its Social Function 
BUELL GORDON GALLAGHER 


Segregation in education is our 
handicap and our opportunity. De- 
signed as a tool of discrimination, the 
segregated school can be used as an 
agency of justice. Paradoxically, to 
the extent that it succeeds in improv- 
ing the opportunity segregation gives 
to it, the racial school will tend to 
make itself unnecessary. For the only 
justification of segregation in educa- 
tion is that such separation makes pos- 
sible the achievement of educational 
objectives not otherwise attainable, 
chief among which is advancement of 
the subordinate group to the point 
where the segregated school becomes 
interracial. 

Without argument here, let it be 
stated that the point of view of this 
chapter is that bi-racialism cannot be 
the permanent solution of the problem 
of the races in the United States. 
There is no such thing as a stable 
equilibrium. We move toward an in- 
terracial society or we move toward a 
sharper cleavage. To be more ac- 
curate: both directions of movement 
are being urged at the same moment. 
It is the opportunity of the school to 
decide on which side of the conflict its 
influence is to count. The dilemma 
confronting us is that it is difficult to 
know when one is strengthening segre- 
gation by fighting it, and when one is 
fighting segregation by strengthening 
it. It is possible that the better we 
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make the segregated schools, and the 
more opportunities for first-class edu- 
cation we provide within the limits of 
the segregated social set-up, the more 
we shall defeat our ultimate objec- 
tives. It is possible that as we emerge 
into the “justice” of the “separate but 
equal” bi-racial society, we shall find 
that we have let ourselves into a new 
prison house, more vast and more ter- 
rible than the first. And on the other 
side of the picture is the fact that, for 
some time to come, we shall continue 
to have a sharply bifurcated society. 
Are we, then, to condemn segregated 
peoples to decades, perhaps genera- 
tions, of poor education? If we make 
the schools for Negroes as good as 
those for whites, we take part of the 
sting out of segregation and to that 
extent defeat the plea for justice; but 
if we do not make the segregated 
schools at least as good as the white 
schools, we cannot expect education to 
help us out of the present predicament. 
It may be that every brick we add to 
our fine buildings in the segregated 
schools is an added weight sinking us 
deeper into the mire of segregation; it 
is also possible that the overcoming 
of apparent cultural differences 
through education may in the end 
make the racial lines less arbitrary. It 
is for us to say which outcome we 
desire. 

There will, of course, need to be a 
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jealous effort to guard the values of 
racial varieties; but to preserve that 
end we do not need segregation with its 
attendant evils. Cultural values of 
ethnic groups do not blossom in the at- 
mosphere of recrimination. We hardly 
need to keep lynchings in order to save 
the spirituals. Teach Negro life and 
history—but teach it in both the white 
and the colored schools. Teach racial 
self-respect—but build it on a more 
fundamental basis of mutual respect 
between the races. Take the segregated 
school as the only educational tool now 
legally available—but use it to defeat 
segregation. Work to strengthen and 
to improve the educational offerings of 
the racial school—but work toward the 
objective of an interracial society with 
interracial schools. Live in the only 
kind of society now offered to us—but 
work to change it. Turn our handicap 
into an opportunity. 

This, then, is the principal difference 
between the “Negro” school and the 
ordinary school: the “Negro” school 
can work directly to destroy segrega- 
tion and to advance the welfare of the 
group given to it. The school for Ne- 
groes has the opportunity to educate 
its students so that they can win their 
rightful place in American society, 
namely, exactly the same place as any 
other person occupies. The dominant 
group has given the Negro the hinder- 
ing crutch of segregation, and bidden 
him run with it. If we are intelligent, 
that crutch can be used as a vaulting 
pole for surmounting barriers. 

There are two major aspects to the 
educational problem of this kind of 
“Negro school,” the things to be done 
within the racial group itself and the 
things to be done to the larger social 
scene in which Negroes must live. The 
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whole of the educational task cannot 
be included in a school which, by 
necessity, includes only a partial sam- 
pling of society. But those parts of the 
educational task which can be done in 
the segregated school need to be done 
better than they have been done. If 
this idea of the reconstruction of so- 
ciety through the defeating of social 
ills like segregation, and their psycho- 
logical concomitants, is used as an or- 
ganizing principle, we shall have a new 
kind of school emerging. This is the 
thesis of this chapter. It can be applied 
to any level of the educational process. 
Discretion compels the present writer 
to confine the application of the thesis 
to the college, and to stay out of those 
much more difficult fields of elemen- 
tary and secondary education in which 
he has had neither training nor ex- 
perience. 


NEw CONTROVERSIES FOR OLD 


The asking of new questions some- 
times makes the answering of old 
questions unnecessary. Perhaps the 
raising of this issue of whether the 
segregated school can expect success- 
fully to fight segregation, is a means 
of eliminating an older controversy. 
The time-honored argument between 
the classical and the vocational educa- 
tors becomes somewhat irrelevant 
when it is suggested that both kinds 
of education need to be reoriented. 

The interesting thing about this 
argument of long standing is that both 
the classical and the vocational 
schools have been forced to fall back 
on something other than their primary 
curricular offerings for justification of 
their respective existences. The clas- 
sical educators have admitted that 
their college-trained people did not 
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actually use their college training as 
culture, but they have argued that the 
student acquired valuable habits of 
“Christian living” and “good citizen- 
ship.” The vocational educators have 
seen that their training was out of 
date almost before the student gradu- 
ated, but they have maintained that 
the habits of industry, thrift, self- 
reliance and initiative were the funda- 
mental values of vocational training. 
Both the technical schools and the 
liberal arts colleges have found their 
justification not in their primary cur- 
ricular offerings but in their secondary 
and associated learnings. 

Since primary curricular offerings 
are not the actual justification of the 
institution, it is proposed that we make 
the recognition of this fact the point 
of departure in a reorientation of lib- 
eral and vocational education alike. 
Let the learning of desirable habits 
and attitudes be the collegiate objec- 
tive, with the mastery of knowledge 
and the acquiring of skills taking their 
proper secondary places. 

Immediately arises the question: 
How can we define what habits and 
attitudes are desirable? And the an- 
swer comes in terms of our response 
to the features of segregation and the 
larger social questions of which it is a 
part. If the segregated institution is to 
work to overcome racial discrimina- 
tion, to destroy the causes of segrega- 
tion, then it appears that the important 
thing about a given Negro college is 
not whether its students learn voca- 
tional agriculture or advanced German 
but whether as farmers and linguists 
their lives will work for or against 
segregation. The habits and attitudes 
acquired by the student are much more 
important than curricular content or 





vocational guidance. If a_ college 
knows what it wants to do in terms of 
basic psychological development, it 
will have less difficulty in finding satis- 
factory answers to the important, 
though secondary, questions of cur- 
riculum and administration. Indeed, 
once a college begins to see its social 
function clearly, the answers to all the 
secondary problems become much 
easier. The Negro college has special 
social functions thrust upon it, but it 
shares the social functions common to 
other colleges as well. The question of 
segregation, and of the educative effect 
of the segregated college, must there- 
fore be seen as a part of the larger 
problem confronting every college— 
the definition of its social function. 


Two SoctoLocicaAL APPROACHES 


Let a college begin by analyzing so- 
cial need; and let the continuing re- 
analysis of social need determine its 
choice of “desirable” habits and atti- 
tudes, and therefore also be the de- 
terminant of its program and proce- 
dure. To some extent this has been at- 
tempted by some colleges, particularly 
by those which emphasized vocational 
training (whether “liberal” vocational 
training, as of teachers, or “technical” 
vocational training, as of engineers). 
But it is not altogether unfair to say 
that the “sociological approach” 
which has characterized certain areas 
of segregated education in the last 
half century, has been one of count- 
ing job openings and preparing stu- 
dents to fit into these openings. True, 
attempts have been made to open up 
new employment areas; but the soci- 
ological approach, in the main, has 
meant the directing of the college (lib- 
eral or technical) so that its graduates 
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might adapt themselves to the prevail- 
ing social framework with a minimum 
of personal loss and a maximum of 
personal advancement. If social vision 
has come in, it has been as a kind of 
glorified aura of “service,” a halo of 
sanctity dexterously thrown around 
the profit motive. The needs of society 
have been measured in terms of the 
accepted order of things, not in terms 
of a changed order. The sociological 
approach has, in effect, by and large, 
though with notable exceptions, made 
the college the training school for con- 
formists who hoped to get personal 
profit out of conformity. Here and 
there the young idealist coming out of 
college was encouraged to hold his 
ideals high; and some have actually 
gone on through the years, fighting a 
losing battle against tremendous odds. 
But the training of the college itself 
has hardly been thought of as pri- 
marily designed to fit men and women 
for the building of a brave, new world 
—the meeting of the real social needs 
through the correcting of the deficien- 
cies of present society. 

There are two necessary aspects of 
the analysis of social need, two proc- 
esses to be carried forward together; 
and both depend on a third factor. 
Explicitly, (1) the cataloging of so- 
cial deficiencies, and (2) the selection 
of desirable directions for social move- 
ment, rest back upon (3) value judg- 
ments. The undesirable is known part- 
ly in itself, but largely by contrast 
with the desirable. We know well what 
is wrong, and which way we want to 
move, only when we are guided by a 
working body of value judgments. The 
analysis thus begins in a cataloging 
of social needs in terms of undesirable 
social trends to be corrected or re- 


moved, and of desirable social trends 
to be strengthened, improved, or cre- 
ated. 

This means, among many other 
things, getting a general idea of the 
direction in which we want society to 
move—not merely in matters of race 
relations, but in other major areas of 
human life. It is no visionary reformist 
attitude here proposed; neither is it 
the nose-counting of the fact-grubbing 
sociologist. It is the doubly difficult 
job of finding out where we are, and 
where we want to go. Nor is it a sug- 
gestion for the blue-printing of the 
New Social Order. It is a plea for in- 
telligent planning, for critical loyalty 
to an evolving ideal. Let it also be 
clearly understood that this does not 
mean making over all institutions to 
conform to a new stereotype. On the 
contrary, it is a means of escaping the 
academic stereotype with its stultify- 
ing sterility; for just as surely as there 
are differences in the conceptions of 
the less imperfect society, there will be 
diversity of collegiate functioning. If 
a given college takes social functioning 
as its guiding principle, it will cease 
to be concerned over whether the rat- 
ing agencies frown or smile upon it. 
That college has something to do, and 
all academic folderol and parapher- 
nalia are excess baggage, sloshing 
bilge. 

In terms of the colleges for Negroes, 
this means that the organizing objec- 
tive of a college in our segregated so- 
ciety will need to include an explicit 
and direct effort to cultivate a strategy 
for minority group action—even more, 
for the action of a minority within 
that minority group. This means fac- 
ing all the usual problems faced by 
other colleges educating members of 
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the dominant group, plus the special 
problems confronted by members of a 
small minority within the submerged 
group who are to be expected to pro- 
vide the leadership necessary to bring 
themselves and their fellows into 
emergence. It involves clarifying the 
several alternatives of colonization, 
segregation, encystment, bi-racialism, 
interracialism, amalgamation, with 
the understanding of the methods and 
techniques appropriate to each. 

It is therefore much more than a 
problem of curriculum construction, 
unless one is prepared to widen “cur- 
riculum” to be synonymous with “col- 
lege.” This is no reconstruction of 
parts of a college—it is a fundamen- 
tal rebuilding of the whole structure. 
It begins with administrative policy. 


Four ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 


Readers of this chapter will not re- 
quire lengthy proof of the principle so 
excellently put by Dr. Dillard: “The 
way children are taught and required 
to study is more important than the 
curriculum of studies.” The condi- 
tions under which students learn real- 
ly determine, in large measure, what 
is learned. And above all else, the de- 
termining condition for the learning 
process is the administrative policy of 
the institution. The methods of the in- 
stitution which is to make “social 
function” its organizing principle must 
be the methods to be used in the trans- 
formed society. Methods must be 
suited to ends in view. The college 
must be a microcosm of the new order, 
functioning in the old order, building 
by example and precept. The admin- 
istrative policy must be patterned ac- 


1J. H. Dillard, ‘One Way -. eee School 


and Society, 43: 1104, F(22), 
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cording to the desirable attitudes and 
habits envisaged. 
Militarism 

Consider the end results of four di- 
vergent administrative policies. And in 
order to avoid academic controversy, 
look at these policies at work in so- 
ciety outside the school where they 
can be seen in all their brutally frank 
detail. First on the list is the method 
of the militarist, the dictator. Inevit- 
ably, like begets like: militarism 
breeds mere militarism. Men do not 
gather figs from thistles. Terse and 
luminous statement of the reason is 
given by one who, whatever else may 
be said about him, certainly knew the 
business of soldiering. “The training 
that makes soldiers is not the best for 
citizens. Military education is an un- 
fortunate necessity for the soldier but 
the worst possible preparation for civil 
life.”? The methods of militarism are 
the methods of the commander, the 
manipulator, the dictator. Men are not 
people, but pawns. Persons are not 
valuable in and of themselves; they 
are “effectives” to be used as efficiently 
as possible in attaining “objectives.” 
And therefore, the supreme military 
virtue is obedience; and obedience 
must be not to conscience but to com- 
mander. 

Theirs not to make reply; 


Theirs not to reason why; 
Theirs but to do and die. 


In animals, that is called stupidity, or 
mulishness. Let it be said of milita- 
rism, then, that it makes mules of the 
men and asses of the officers. There are 
exceptions—shining and glorious ex- 
ceptions—but Lee was right. “The 


2Wm. E. Brooks, Lee of Virginia. 
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training that makes soldiers . . . is the 
worst possible preparation for civil 
life.” If a college is managed on the 
autocratic principles of the military 
dictator, it is giving the worst possible 
training for life. It is not training its 
students to think for themselves when 
it teaches them blind obedience, ab- 
solute submission. Its graduates will 
be conformists. As a social institution, 
that college will be ancillary, not nor- 
mative. 
Libertinism 

At the other extreme is the method 
of the libertine. In place of military 
discipline, self-expression. Instead of 
dictatorship, anarchy. Instead of the 
doubtful military virtue of unques- 
tioning obedience, the virile quality of 
unquestioning revolt. This attitude is, 
of course, a natural reaction against 
militarism. Self-indulgence follows a 
long period of repression and involun- 
tary control. The military method with 
its insistence on obedience breeds this 
other spirit of revolt. The wave of 
cynicism and disillusionment which 
followed the disciplinary experiences 
of the first world war demonstrate the 
point. Militarism not only begets mili- 
tarism; it breeds revolt. Dictator- 
ship stimulates the counter-revolution 
which it tries to crush. Force generates 
counter-force. The refuse of one dis- 
ease is the culture medium for the 
growth of the virus of another equally 
hideous malady. 

And yet, this libertinism is as un- 
satisfying and as empty as its oppo- 
site. 

What most distinguishes the generation who 
have approached maturity since the debacle 
of idealism at the end of the War is not 


their rebellion against the religion and moral 
code of their parents, but their disillusion- 


ment with their own rebellion. It is common 
for young men and women to rebel, but that 
they should do it sadly and without faith 
in their rebellion, and that they should dis- 
trust the new freedom no less than the old 
certainties—that is something of a novelty’ 


If the methods of the dictator make 
for blind and purposeless obedience, 
laissez-faire makes for revolt which is 
equally blind and meaningless. The 
whole school of “self-expressionism” 
in education would, if carried through 
to its logical conclusions, plunge us 
into such a slough of Despond as 
might mire us down for generations 
to come. Just as our economic proc- 
esses, professing to be managed on the 
principle of laissez-faire, rode the wind 
into the whirlwind; so, a school sys- 
tem patterned after the dominant eco- 
nomic ethic prepares for inevitable so- 
cial crisis, perhaps for catastrophe. 


The Usual Compromise 


The normal practice of college ad- 
ministrators and of academic people 
generally is that of finding some “mid- 
dle ground,” some safe course. In edu- 
cational administration, this means 
that, avoiding the Scylla of autocracy 
and the Charybdis of laissez-faire, we 
college presidents have elaborated the 
method of paternalism. This is the 
grandmotherly method of managing, 
controlling, directing, doing the stu- 
dent’s thinking for him as the dictator 
does; but of wheedling, cajoling, pam- 
pering, coaxing, and indulging the stu- 
dent’s whims to get his followership. 
This is the perfect product of com- 
promise. It has all of the weaknesses 
and none of the strengths of the two 
extremes. As militarism demands sub- 
servience and libertinism breeds ir- 


3 Walter Lippmann, Preface to Morals, p. 17. 
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responsibility, so paternalism nurses 
dependence. Paternalism gets the obe- 
dience of militarism without its Spar- 
tan self-discipline. Paternalism gets 
the purposelessness of libertinism 
without its life-giving freshness. Pa- 
ternalism is the dross and dregs of 
the other two, a perfect product of 
compromise. Colleges are paternalis- 
tic. 

A glance at the charts of adminis- 
trative organization in American col- 
leges suggests that paternalism is the 
dominant mode. Kinder,‘ in his care- 
ful discussion of prevalent administra- 
tive practices underscores the point. 
His study is descriptive; it mirrors 
contemporary collegiate administra- 
tion. It is not an indictment of the 
author, then, to point out that the 
idea of student participation in the de- 
termination of college policies does not 
cross the pages of his account. It is 
not in the book because it is not in the 
colleges. To be sure, there is a thing 
-alled “student government,” which is 
working more or less well in a great 
many colleges. In some instances it is 
working with sensational success, if 
judged by the standards of its own 
objectives. But with one or two nota- 
ble exceptions, students do not share 
directly in the actual process of mak- 
ing the policies of the college. The 
trustees, president, and faculty make 
the policies. The students may be in- 
vited to share in applying the princi- 
ples worked out for them; but seldom 
are they included in the construction 
of the ideals, the elaboration of the ob- 
jectives, the determination of policies. 
This kind of academic lock-step is 





‘J. S. Kinder, The Internal Administration 
of the Liberal Arts College, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1934. 
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more stultifying than the high-handed 
methods of the dictator, more destruc- 
tive than the indifference of the liber- 
tine. The student lives under the il- 
lusion of free participation in a crea- 
tive process, but he does not realize the 
full satisfactions which come only 
through genuine sharing of responsi- 
bility and decision-making. The stu- 
dent is led to believe that he is act- 
ing as a free agent in helping to deter- 
mine the progress of his education, but 
he does not see that his actions are ac- 
tually determined by the faculty and 
administrators. So, at long last, the 
administrators find themselves pulling 
the puppet strings, hopefully repeat- 
ing democratic phrases, often deceiv- 
ing themselves into thinking that they 
are actualizing the democratic ideal 
through paternalistic processes. 

This whole discussion has peculiar 
point when applied to the segregated 
college. The Negro student, for the 
most part, comes to college definitely 
conditioned by a society which is con- 
sciously managed to produce a de- 
pendency complex in him. He is per- 
fect material for the paternalist or the 
dictator. And if we administrators 
deviate from the well-worn paths of 
paternalism and militarism in our 
programs and policies, we find the in- 
evitable result in chaos and student re- 
volt, libertinism. We therefore quickly 
withdraw to the safer policies of the 
man on the horse or the grandmother 
in the rocking chair. One taste of the 
possible effects of student freedom 
sends us rushing back for the sabre 
or the taffy box. The fault lies in our 
failure to see the largeness of the job. 
This is not merely a question of run- 
ning a given college so that the stu- 
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dents will come through four years 
with at least a minimum of academic 
achievement and a blameless record of 
conduct. The social situation gives us 
students who are psychologically con- 
ditioned in dependency. That fact is 
the measure of our difficulty and of our 
opportunity. We cannot expect to ad- 
minister a college of dependent stu- 
dents who are to remain dependent 
by any other means than these of the 
paternalist and the dictator. Nor can 
we expect to change the dependence of 
the student by either of these proc- 
esses. And if we do not change the 
psychology of the student, our gradu- 
ates will not change society. The edu- 
cational task is, in the last analysis, 
the task of social reconstruction. For 
us in the segregated college, that 
means that one primary opportunity 
is that given to us by the student with 
the dependency complex. How can we 
manage the college so that dependence 
becomes independence, and indepen- 
dence becomes interdependence? If 
these are the qualities we covet in so- 
ciety, we must realize them in the col- 
lege. 


Can Colleges Be Democratic? 


This fourth administrative policy is 
not yet elaborated. The writer has 
heard of one institution where at- 
tempts in this direction are being 
made; there must be others; but, so 
far as is known, none of the segre- 
gated colleges are making real strides 
in the inclusion of all members of the 
college family, students, faculty and 
administrators alike, in the process of 
actually framing and shaping the 
major policies and programs of the in- 
stitution. It is not enough to rope off 


an area called “student life” or an- 
other called “extra-curricular activi- 
ties,” and to elaborate student machin- 
ery to function in these areas. If, in 
college, the student is permitted to 
block in the outlines drawn by some- 
one else, but is never permitted to cul- 
tivate his own creative flare, he will 
come through the mill a good drafts- 
man, nothing more. The college which 
aims to train social architects and so- 
cial engineers must provide in college 
years opportunity to learn the habits, 
attitudes, and ideals which will en- 
able the graduate to function in recon- 
structing society. Such a college will 
have an administrative policy which is 
designed to facilitate sharing of re- 
sponsibility and of initiative, sharing 
of policy-making and of the dreaming 
of dreams, fullest participation in the 
most meaningful of-the processes of 
college life—the making of the major 
administrative policies. 

Students who have thus shared in 
the planning and building of a col- 
lege social scheme more nearly after 
their desires, will have acquired the 
basic habits and attitudes essential to 
the weaving of the larger social fabric. 
Students who have not come through 
such a process of creative participa- 
tion in the determining of major poli- 
cies will have learned that they are 
not expected to share in the major de- 
cisions of life—they are merely to fill 
in the details of plans made for them 
by their superiors. They are to remain 
subservient and dependent. No amount 
of studying Negro life and history can 
teach racial self-respect if the college 
does not respect its students. The stu- 
dent who learns of his worth under a 
paternalistic administration may re- 








volt, or he may retreat into cynicism; 
but in the rare cases where he learns 
how to express that sense of worth in 
influencing the chimera of social pat- 
terns, he learns the lesson in spite of 
the college, rather than because of it. 
If, on the other hand, the college were 
so conceived and so managed that it 
was deliberately designed to include 
the student, the teacher and the ad- 
Ministrator in the formulation and 
elaboration of all significant common 
policies, then all our academic efforts 
aimed at the emancipation of the Ne- 
gro from the sociological chains that 
bind him would begin to be effective, 
because we should have broken the 
psychological fetters of the college- 
trained leaders. 

The transition from the autocratic 
and the paternalistic to the democrat- 
ic and the fraternalistic in college ad- 
ministration will not be easy or im- 
mediate; but unless there is move- 
ment in the direction of fuller student 
participation in the important deci- 
sions of college life, it cannot be ex- 
pected that graduates wil) have either 
the desire or the ability to attack the 
social situation which impinges upon 
us. The college which aims to dis- 
charge its social function must remake 
itself after the pattern of the society 
that is to be. 


Postscript ON INDOCTRINATION 


Does this mean that the college wi)) 
determine the true doctrine, and teach 
its students to conform to the new 
gospel? Does it mean that the reorgan- 
ized college will allow the dictatorship- 
of-thought to replace the dictatorship- 
of-method? And if the college does not 
select the better of various alternatives 
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for social reconstruction, how can it 
expect to function as a factor working 
for a better society? Almost it appears 
that indoctrination is essential to the 
performance of social function, and at 
the same time that indoctrination will 
defeat the effort to develop psycho- 
logical independence. 

The answer is suggested in the 
meanings embraced by the two words 
dynamic and democratic. If the process 
of social] reconstruction is thought of 
in terms of a constant process in which 
each new achievement only opens the 
door to more important developments; 
if the new social order is thought of as 
dynamic, evolving, rather than as a 
static something to be achieved and 
then defended against all change; then 
the college which patterns itself after 
this dynamic ideal of evolution will 
never have The Doctrine to which it 
adheres. Its value judgments will be 
subject to constant scrutiny. Its ob- 
jectives will be conceived not so much 
in terms of unalterable blue prints as 
in terms of preferred directions of 
movement. Its students and teachers, 
alike, will have to develop the power 
of a critical loyalty to an evolving 
ideal—without that the enterprise is 
doomed to speedy ossification. To be 
sure, there will be convictions tena- 
ciously held and ardently defended; 
but these convictions will need to rest 
on the most adequate analysis of facts 
and the most intelligent assessment of 
probable consequences of which the 
holder of the convictions is capable. 
They will be canvictions, not opinions. 
There will be variety of viewpoint, 
for only in an atmosphere of complete 
academic freedom can intelligent men 
respect the ideas of others who disagree 
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with them. The college is to be dynam- 
ic, not static. And when, to this 
dynamic idea of the college, is added 
the democratic conception which in- 
cludes the student as well as the teach- 
er and the administrator, it is seen 
that the kind of thinking likely to be 
encouraged in this college is as far as 
possible from spoon-feeding and indoc- 
trination. It leads each student and 


each teacher and each administrative 
officer to think things through for him- 
self in concert with his fellows. It 
builds the habits of independence and 
interdependence together, to replace 
the dependency complex with its 
strange bed-fellow, egoism. It fits the 
student to reconstruct life by enabling 
him to begin that reconstruction in the 
life of the college. 











CHAPTER XVIII 


Redirection and Reorganization of the 
College for Negroes 


RUFUS E. CLEMENT 


At the time that this is being writ- 
ten there are a few more than one 
hundred institutions of higher learning 
in these United States of America, 
Year of Our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-six, which claim 
to be offering courses for the educa- 
tion of Negro youth. For the most part, 
but not entirely, these institutions are 
situated South of the Mason-Dixon 
line in that section of the nation which 
by legal enactment requires the sepa- 
ration of the white and Negro pupils 
in the school system. In most of these 
Southern states pupils of the two races 
may not legally attend the same school 
be it public or private; however, there 
is virtually no restriction on the race 
or races represented on the staff and 
in the teaching personnel of the insti- 
tutions. Legally, in so far as the stat- 
utes read, the pupils must either be 
Negroes or whites, they must not be a 
mixed group, but the staff may be either 
Negro, white, or Negro and white in 
any sort of school. Thus, theoretically 
(and legally) at least, Negro teachers 
might serve in a white-pupil school, or 
a mixed faculty of whites and Negroes 
may serve such an institution. Actu- 
ally, we know that this is not the case; 
rather is it true that the schools for 
Negroes in the South will have either 
all Negro or mixed faculties and that 
the schools for whites dare not break 
away from the custom of an all-white 
staff. 
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If one goes into the history of these 
institutions of higher learning for Ne- 
groes, one is very likely to discover 
that approximately seventy per cent of 
these schools began with all-white 
staffs and teaching corps. These 
schools (“colleges,” “universities,” “in- 
stitutes”) began in the period imme- 
diately following the American Civil 
War at a time when the Southern 
states had not generally accepted the 
idea of a free public school system for 
white children. It followed, then, that 
these same states if left to their own 
devices would not rush to educate the 
erstwhile slave children at the expense 
of the public treasury. When the 
“carpetbagger,” the “scalawag” and 
the Negro came to control most of 
these states during the period of Con- 
gressional Reconstruction, they did 
take steps towards establishing sound 
systems of public instruction for both 
races in the South. 

During the interval between Appo- 
mattox and The Rule of the Major 
Generals the education of the ex-slave 
was not neglected. The Bureau of 
Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned 
Lands had taken unto itself this prob- 
lem of education along with other 
problems of this post-war period. 
While this federal agency, generally 
recognized as the “Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau,” was the first in the field, it was 
not alone. The American Missionary 
Society, the American Baptist Home 
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Mission Society, the Freedman’s Aid 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and other groups, some local, 
some national, established schools for 
Negroes in this period. These church 
groups took over the educational work 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau when that 
agency was discontinued in 1870. Fisk 
University, Howard University, Shaw 
University, Talladega College, Morgan 
College, Morehouse College, Atlanta 
University, St. Augustine’s College, 
Claflin College, Virginia Union Uni- 
versity, Clark University, Benedict 
College, and Hampton Institute, insti- 
tutions which have survived until the 
present day, were organized in this 
early post-Civil-War period either by 
the Freedmen’s Bureau or by church 
agencies. 

The Negro race itself being for the 
most part an unlettered lot at that 
time it is not surprising to find that 
virtually all of the teachers in these 
early schools for Negroes were white. 
Because of local attitudes the majority 
of these white teachers of Negroes were 
from the North, and many of these 
were from New England. Thus, in 
spite of the fact that most of these 
institutions were necessarily nothing 
more than elementary schools in the 
outset the s*:1idents who attended them 
were thrown into direct contact with 
the classical culture of New England. 

Another thing which must not be 
overlooked if one is fully to appreciate 
the college for Negroes of the present 
day is the fact that the one purpose 
most often expressed by the founders 
of these schools was that they should 
train preachers and teachers for the 
Negro race. Some of the colleges (Mor- 
gan, Howard, Virginia Union) began 


as training schools for ministers. All 
of them emphasized such training as 
would, in their estimation, enable their 
graduates to teach and to lead their 
own racial group. Moreover it appears 
that most of these white teachers en- 
visioned the problems of Negroes as 
essentially the same problems which 
would have to be faced by an unlet- 
tered, poor white American. It is 
doubtful if any of these teachers fore- 
saw, or could have foreseen, the prob- 
lems which the American Negro would 
be called upon to face merely because 
of his racial ancestry. Accustomed to 
fair play and given to the American 
theory of democracy they doubtless 
felt that as soon as the Negro was able 
to make definite contributions to 
American life he would be accepted as 
an American citizen and would be per- 
mitted such opportunities for work and 
advancement as his individual talents 
demanded. Therefore these teachers 
taught these Negroes to live and act 
and think as they did. These teachers 
lived with their pupils; eating, work- 
ing, and having social contacts with 
them. The Negro college thus came to 
be founded on the classical culture of 
New England. The times demanded 
leaders for the needy Negroes, the 
schools attempted to meet the demand. 

The United States of America is in 
1936 a decidedly different nation from 
what it was in 1865. The situation of 
the American Negro is no less marked- 
ly different. As a race the Negro has 
not yet been given all of the rights and 
privileges of American citizenship; in 
that section of the nation where most 
Negroes live the race has been dis- 
franchised by the thousands. The Ne- 
gro has little standing in the courts in 
the South. In every state operating a 
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separate system of schools for the edu- 
cation of the Negro expenditures for 
the education of the Negro child when 
compared with expenditures for the 
education of the white child are so 
much lower that they would be ludi- 
crous were they not so tragic in their 
implications of discrimination and 
prejudice. The Negro is the victim of 
unrestrained mob violence. Recently 
three brutal lynchings of Negroes have 
occurred within the short space of six 
days. Negroes are barred from many 
industries on account of their race; 
they are forced into inferior “Jim 
Crow” accommodations when they 
travel on public conveyances in the 
South; they are shut out of public 
hotels and eating places in the South 
and scarcely welcomed anywhere at all 
in America. And these things are true 
in spite of certain definite advance- 
ments made by the race in the seventy 
years since slavery. Negroes have been 
able to acquire some property, Negroes 
have proved themselves capable of as- 
similating American culture and civili- 
zation, Negroes have worked in forest 
and field and shop in developing the 
nation, Negroes have made distinct 
and peculiar contributions to Amer- 
ican life and letters, yet Negroes are 
constantly denied the fruits of their 
labors and the recognition which their 
achievements deserve. 

In the face of the present situation 
the Negro college stands about where 
it did in 1865, it is still training “teach- 
ers and leaders.” “Teachers” for a 
group which at present has many well- 
prepared teachers unemployed, “lead- 
ers” for a group whose upper class so 
far outnumbers a strong middle class 
as to make the latter almost non-exist- 
ent and which causes the former to be 





registered in large numbers on the re- 
lief rolls of the nation. Certainly there 
have been some changes in the colleges. 
Take the matter of course offerings: 
instead of “Natural Philosophy” stu- 
dents may now study “Physics,” for 
“Pedagogy” courses in “Teacher- 
Training” and “Education” now exist. 
“Moral Philosophy” may find its suc- 
cessor in an occasional course in 
“Ethics,” and “Mental Philosophy” 
may seek its modern counterpart in 
“Psychology.” 

In far too many instances we of the 
colleges have taken the path of least 
resistance and followed the trends 
rather than studying our own situa- 
tions, both racial and local. The col- 
lege for Negroes has done what other 
colleges were doing, except that it has 
been doing these things a little later 
than the other institutions. There has 
been a woeful lack of experimentation 
among the colleges for Negroes. Much 
of the conformity so evident among 
these institutions has been due to the 
result of the desire to turn out a prod- 
uct as nearly similar to the average 
American product as it was possible 
to achieve. The belief being held that 
the nearer the Negro approximated the 
white American in dress, manners, and 
thought the more likely was he to be 
accorded full American citizenship. 
Another reason for the absence of ex- 
perimentation in the Negro college has 
been the lack of adequate funds. Real 
experimentation may prove rather 
costly without any guarantee that the 
results will merit the outlay of time, 
energy and money expended. The col- 
leges for Negroes, proverbially poor, 
have simply never had sufficient funds 
for this sort of thing. Conformists, 
therefore, they had to be. 
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REDIRECTION AND REORGANIZATION OF COLLEGE 


The present economic and social 
situations of the American Negro cry 
aloud for proper adjustment. The times 
still demand Negro leaders and teach- 
ers, but of a different sort. The eco- 
nomic situation is undoubtedly one of 
the most pressing as well as about the 
most difficult problem facing the race 
in the United States today. Old ave- 
nues of employment are being closed 
to the Negro, new avenues are simply 
not opening up, many avenues have 
never been opened. What sort of voca- 
tional information and what sort of 
vocational training should our institu- 
tions of higher learning offer Negro 
youth? What is the responsibility of 
the college in face of this economic 
situation? To say that thousands of 
Negroes are out of employment and 
have been forced into the category of 
clients of relief agencies because of the 
operation of racial prejudices during a 
period of general economic stress may 
be stating a fact but may not alter the 
situation in the least bit. It is the obvi- 
ous responsibility of the college to train 
people who will do something to im- 
prove the condition. 

It is the candid belief of many stu- 
dents of the American scene that the 
Negro will not be able to make much 
improvement in his social status until 
he is able to make intelligent use of 
the bloodless weapon of true democ- 
racy—the ballot. It therefore follows 
that there must be intelligent leader- 
ship in this matter. It is not asking too 
much to request that our institutions 
of higher education take this into ac- 
count in making their curriculums. It 
will be no easy matter to teach a race 
to use the ballot effectively and in- 
telligently when it is not permitted to 
use the ballot at all. But this is one of 
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the situations inherent in the general 
problem; this is but one of the salients 
which must be taken before the victory 
may be achieved on the larger battle 
front. 

All Negro colleges are no more wrong 
in what they are doing today than all 
colleges in America. But the trouble 
with the college for Negroes is lamen- 
table in two respects: first, too many 
of the colleges are doing about the 
same thing—some, of course, much 
better than others. Even disregarding 
the lack of experimentation mentioned 
above, there is not the diversity of 
curriculums one would expect to find 
among one hundred institutions of 
higher learning whose major purpose 
was to train persons of a group which 
was faced with especially grievous and 
serious problems. The college of liberal 
arts can scarcely be distinguished from 
the land grant college whose major 
concern supposedly is in another field; 
—in each of these types of schools 
the department or the school of edu- 
cation probably cares for more stu- 
dents than any other department or 
school. The two famous industrial and 
technical schools for Negroes have 
been criticized for apparently becom- 
ing teacher-training colleges. The 
whole field of higher education for 
Negroes needs reorganization on the 
basis of diversified and specialized 
training for Negro youth. There must 
needs be liberal arts colleges; there 
should be good schools for training 
skilled technicians in various fields. As 
long as the segregated system prevails 
Negroes should not be forced to travel 
a long distance to Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, the Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, or Carnegie Tech in 
order to get certain training. The land 
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grant colleges should train people to 
develop the resources of their own 
states, they might also train people 
who would be able to set up effective 
business and industrial organizations. 
Certain other institutions should spe- 
cialize in the training of better teach- 
ers. These colleges should be given the 
necessary funds and should be encour- 
aged to experiment, they as well as the 
others should be expected to give 
special attention to problems peculiar 
to Negroes in American life. A limited 
number of institutions with necessary 
finances, resources, and _ faculties 
should be expected to do a high grade 
of research on the graduate level; in- 
stitutions without the funds and equip- 
ment and faculties should be kept out 
of the field. 

The second lamentable fact about 
the majority of the colleges for Ne- 
groes is that they too largely ignore 
the social and economic problems con- 
fronting the race. Too many of these 
institutions are not realistic in their 
treatment of these problems. They for- 
get that the major function of educa- 
tion is to prepare people for life,—life 
as it is as well as life as we should 
like for it to be. A course dealing with 
consumers’ codperatives might well 
find a place in the curriculum of every 
Negro college. Economic planning 
which would enable the race to use its 
relatively meager income in collective 
units might not only result in greater 
values for less money but might also 
result in creating greater employment 
opportunities for the group. Courses 
in money and banking and the higher 


branches of finance and economics, if 
not entirely displaced, should certainly 
move to one side and make room for 
courses dealing with the management 
of small business enterprises. Courses 
in citizenship should not only deal with 
the rights and obligations which Amer- 
ican citizenship should confer but they 
should also deal with the peculiar 
status of the Negro; how, when, and 
why the Negro lost many of his rights 
and methods to be used in regaining 
(or possibly, in gaining) them should 
also be given definite attention. In 
other words the college for Negroes has 
a double responsibility. It must pre- 
pare the youth for good lives as Amer- 
ican citizens and it must also fit them 
to tackle their peculiar racial problems 
with intelligence and with courage. 

This writer does not subscribe to the 
idea sometimes expressed that the Ne- 
gro college has failed. One must admit 
that the task imposed upon it has been 
no easy task. In a rapidly changing 
social order the educational system 
generally is liable to lag; when the 
situation is made more complex by the 
introduction of irrational racial atti- 
tudes, the institutions which must deal 
with the general social order may not 
give adequate attention to these added 
problems. But the time has come when 
attention must be given to these prob- 
lems. If those into whose hands has 
been placed the responsibility for the 
direction of higher education for Ne- 
groes will consider the present situation 
seriously they will realize that the time 
for redirection and reorganization has 
arrived. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


One Consideration of Redirection of Empha- 
sis of the Negro College 


ROBERT P. DANIEL 


Since the advancement of Negro 
education is closely associated with 
the advancement of the Negro colleges, 
any complete discussion of the reor- 
ganization and redirection of Negro 
education should include consideration 
of these institutions. Consequently, 
this paper will be a discussion of this 
aspect of the general topic of the Year- 
book as we modify the question to 
read, “Does the Negro college need 
reorganization and redirection?” 

The writer believes that it does, at 
least in one particular; namely, that 
there is need of a redirection of empha- 
sis toward the evaluation of the effi- 
ciency with which a college has util- 
ized the facilities acquired in the 
endeavor to secure accreditment. 

Within the past ten years, more than 
in any other decade, the Negro col- 
leges have been concerned with the 
problem of securing ratings by na- 
tional and regional associations. The 
movement was especially stimulated 
by the survey of Negro colleges and 
universities completed in 1928 and the 
survey of land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities completed in 1930 by the 
United States Office of Education. As 
was expected these surveys revealed 
many inadequacies in equipment and 
many weaknesses in administrative 
organization when compared with 
standards which the accrediting agen- 
cies had accepted for colleges. 


As a result the colleges addressed 
themselves to the task of improve- 
ment. This was done so well that now 
there are Negro colleges on the list of 
approved colleges of each of the re- 
gional associations having Negro col- 
leges within their territory. In addition 
there are many others that have im- 
proved at least to the extent of 
accreditment by their own State De- 
partment of Education. 

During recent years, therefore, the 
chief emphasis of the Negro colleges 
has been on acquiring desired ratings. 
They have made changes and have 
provided additional facilities with an 
eye single to the specifications of the 
rating organizations. New buildings 
have been erected, books were added 
to the library, improved science lab- 
oratories and equipment were installed, 
persons with the Ph.D. degree or 
matriculated for such were secured for 
the faculty, and endowment grants 
which would enhance the security of 
operation of the college were solicited 
from philanthropic boards and founda- 
tions. 


NEED oF EVALUATING EFFICIENT 
UTILIZATION OF FACILITIES 


The question which now confronts 
the colleges is: Are they utilizing effi- 
ciently and to the best advantages 
these facilities which were secured in 
the process of obtaining higher ratings? 
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Colleges are justified in a measure of 
pride in their attainments. But there 
is need of a change of emphasis away 
from the satisfactions of having met 
the technical requirements for becom- 
ing accredited. Instead, there is need 
of a redirection of emphasis upon an 
evaluation of the use made of the 
facilities which were acquired because 
they were considered necessary in ob- 
taining the rating. Colleges must not 
make the securing of a rating an end in 
itself. 

Attend a conference of college repre- 
sentatives and one soon notes in any 
discussion of college development 
evidences of “striving to get there” by 
those not on the highest approved list 
and evidences of complacent self-satis- 
faction of triumph by those on the list. 
The former, however, are not to be 
overshadowed by the latter, so we find 
a claim to some kind of approved 
standing being made by practically all 
the colleges. “Class A college,” they 
advertise, although it may simply 
mean a rating by the Department of 
Education of their state, rather than 
by their regional association. 

In connection with securing the rat- 
ing it is advantageous for the colleges 
to reduce their evidences of progress 
to such statistical data as endowment, 
salaries, enrollment, attainment of 
graduates, graduate training of the 
faculty, volumes in the library, science 
equipment, and other facts. Exagger- 
ated consideration of these items, 
however, leads to a carry-over effect 
of overemphasis on matters which are 
taken for granted in a school of high 
standing. For example, in order to give 
the impression of high academic 
preparation of its faculty members 
college catalogs frequently carry a 
plethora of listings. One college pub- 


lishes the following: “B.S., M.S., Uni- 
versity of ; Further study: One 











year, In Absentia, University of ——; 
One summer, University.” An- 
other case: “Ed.B., College; 


Ed.M. College; Further Study: 
One Year, One Summer, One Semester, 
University.” We may wonder if 
such precise statements of further 
study are not compensatory apologies 
for the inability of the college to list 
a Ph.D. degree after the master’s no- 
tation. Probably they are designed to 
suggest the equivalents of a doctorate, 
valuable for the cherished rating in 
order that the school may not suffer 
in comparison with other colleges. 

Another institution lists even the 
honor societies to which the faculty 
members have been elected. We are in- 
formed of admissions to Phi Beta 
Kappa and Sigma Xi. 

Read the advertisement cards in- 
serted by many of our colleges in the 
newspapers and magazines and you 
come to the conclusion that all the col- 
leges have a “strong faculty.” They 
are composed of persons “from the best 
northern institutions” or “representing 
some of the best colleges and universi- 
ties of the country.” In some cases, a 
glance at the catalogs furnishes 
evidence for the conclusion that one 
summer’s study at a northern univer- 
sity seems to qualify teachers for the 
selective characterization as the “well- 
trained” faculty. 

I hope that it is needless to state 
that my contention here is not that 
such matters as the highest graduate 
training of the faculty, library and 
science facilities, and the other doc- 
umentary and material evidences of 
the equipment of the college are unim- 
portant. I am assuming that college 
presidents will endeavor to secure for 
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their institutions the tangible evi- 
dences of the college’s development and 
that all of these requirements for 
rating are met. But the receiving of 
ratings and the features pertaining 
thereto must not become a fetish. 

An institution must be alert to its 
full use of the materials acquired to 
meet certain standards of rating. The 
writer visited an institution which had 
added a large number of books to its 
library as a point of credit to secure 
rating. It was easy to observe that the 
books had not become a part of the 
instructional equipment of the school 
since only a few of them had been 
used. Obviously this institution in re- 
spect to its library needed a redirection 
of emphasis from meeting formal re- 
quirements for accreditation to con- 
sidering a more efficient instructional 
program which a better library makes 
possible. At another school, the science 
department had purchased certain ap- 
paratus which can be serviceable only 
in a laboratory for graduate students 
in a very specialized aspect of the field. 
Its chief function at this college seemed 
to be the display value in making an 
impression upon visitors and including 
it in the inventory of the science equip- 
ment to be reported to representatives 
of accrediting organizations. 


NeEED oF EVALUATING OBJECTIVES AND 
OUTCOMES 


The glorious class “A” rating may 
become a powerful stereotyping influ- 
ence. As colleges place exaggerated 
emphasis upon the material evidences 
of their progress, they begin to com- 
pare themselves with each other on 
these items with a resulting tendency 
to strive to follow the patterns of the 
colleges which have received the high- 
est approval. This may be desirable in 


regard to certain features, but open to 
grave doubts generally. 

A college should make articulate to 
itself its objectives; in consequence of 
which, its course of study, its faculty, 
its administrative policies and the like 
would be distinctive to its own func- 
tions and constantly checked by the 
highest standards of institutions of a 
similar type. 

Under this concept, land-grant col- 
leges would not attempt to be pseudo- 
liberal arts colleges; liberal arts 
colleges would abolish make-shift 
teacher training endeavors; teacher- 
training institutions would cease to be 
“normal and industrial” schools. 

Colleges have tended to be imitative 
and duplicative in curriculum offer- 
ings. Competition for students has 
probably been a strong factor account- 
ing for such since schools seem not 
to be inclined to refuse admission to 
students when they do not offer courses 
in the field of the applicant’s interest. 
Instead of referring the applicant to 
another college where such work is 
offered as a major, the college is more 
likely to attempt to fit the student into 
its present offerings or add such 
courses. 

Like the politician who always an- 
nounces his candidacy for elective 
office “in response to many requests,” 
the college may add courses and de- 
partments in response to a demand, 
more wishful than real. The result is 
usually a dissipation of effort and 
finances on make-shift curriculum 
appendages and a loss of focus upon 
the distinctive emphases of the given 
institution. 

Colleges are not self-critical of their 
standards. Current practice seems to 
be the criterion of policy. “If the other 
colleges are doing it, so can we” is the 
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determining reason for many adminis- 
trative decisions. In addition, changes 
in isolated specific details are likely to 
be made to conform to any general 
suggestion of a rating agency or the 
desires of a certain educational author- 
ity or representative. 

Such a policy can only mean a dis- 
integrated and uncoordinated and 
ineffective organization. We need 
redirection in terms of a college which 
is always concerned with its own 
objectives and distinctive functions. 
Such a college will not have a course 
of study which may be characterized as 
an aggregation of disparate units. Such 
a college will always be self-critical of 
its fundamental objectives even to the 
extent that these will undergo a general 
reconstruction when necessary. 
CLAIMs oF CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


The colleges should reevaluate their 
curricular provisions and extra-class- 
room activities for tangible evidence 
of a claim to character development 
which is distinctive to them. 

In the catalogue of a certain church- 

supported college appears this state- 
ment: 
The University is a Christian school. .. . 
Unlike a State school, it definitely aims to 
develop religious character no less than intel- 
lectual ability and culture. By teaching the 
Bible, by personal example and influence, by 
the presentation of high ideals, and also by 
definite rules and regulations, the faculty at- 
tempts to carry out the purpose of the 
founders of the school—that it shall prepare 
men for Christian living and service. 

This statement is typical of the con- 
tention of most of the institutions 
established by church groups and still 
retaining their denominational identi- 
fication. The denominational schools, 
however, need to examine their special 
claims since among the non-denomina- 





tional colleges may be found all the 
features of a character development 
program provided at the church-sup- 
ported colleges. They have Y.M.C.A.’s 
and Y.W.C.A.’s, Bible-study groups, 
Sunday-school and vesper services. 
The outstanding college churches are 
at Hampton and Tuskegee, which are 
not classified as denominationally sup- 
ported colleges, and are without theo- 
logical departments. Each has a 
chaplain who is virtually a pastor in 
the college community. 

In fact, all institutions should 
critically evaluate any peculiar claims 
to character development. One finds 
rather sweeping gestures at appeal 
through moral tone and discipline by 
both denominational and non-denom- 
inational colleges in such assertions as 
“wholesome, Christian atmosphere,” 
“famous for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development,” “character 
building one of the chief aims of the 
institution,” “Christian influences,” “a 
school of liberal training with distinct 
religious atmosphere,” “for girls of dis- 
criminating parents,” “a school of 
character” and others of similar ex- 
pression. 


GRADUATES AND LIFE-PROBLEMS 


In the evaluation of their efficiency, 
colleges should take into consideration 
not only the graduates “who become 
leaders in the community,” but also 
the graduates who fail “to make good.” 

To have graduates of achievement 
is not the exclusive privilege or boast 
of any college. But it would be worth- 
while to ascertain the percentage of 
cases in which the spheres of achieve- 
ment of graduates are related to the 
fields of major study in college. A 
study may reveal that the extra-class- 
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room activities of the student of a 
given school contribute more to his 
post-graduation pursuits and achieve- 
ments than the courses studied. 

It seems to me that the Negro col- 
lege would make a further contribution 
to the success of its students in facing 
problems of life by offering courses 
which will acquaint them with the best 
thought and research relating to racial 
psychology, race relations, Negro his- 
tory and literature, labor problems, 
vocational occupations, and other 
courses which relate to aspects of 
problems of racia) differentiations into 
which he is inevitably thrown. 

The Negro college is itself a separate 
institution imposed by a bi-racial so- 
cial order. Just as any other college, it 
must certainly offer courses whose 
content is not affected by the race of 
the students and the instructor. How- 
ever, as a college for only Negro stu- 
dents because of social proscription 
there are courses dealing with topics 
which must be considered in terms of 
racial circumstances. 

After all, the success of the Negro 
college graduate is judged in regard 
to three types of measures: intra-racial 
achievement, bi-racial adaptation, and 
inter-racial advancement. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The emphasis of the Negro college 
must not be put upon the attainment 
of a rating as an end in itself. There is 
need of a redirection of emphasis 
toward utilizing efficiently and to the 
best advantage the facilities which 
were acquired in the endeavor to meet 
certain standards of rating. The col- 
lege must be alert to the full use of the 
materials acquired. 

Furthermore, the Negro colleges 


must guard against the stereotyping 
influence of an overemphasis on the 
merely formal phases of the accredit- 
ing standards. A failure to do so may 
result in an unjustifiable imitation and 
duplication of curricula, equipment, 
and activities. 

A college needs to understand its 
own philosophy of education. Its atten- 
tion must be given to the evaluation 
of the efficiency of the activities, both 
classroom and extra-classroom, which 
are provided at the school for making 
possible the achievement of the goals 
set up. In addition, it must consider 
whether these goals are short of the 
potentialities of the institution. 

Moreover, colleges should critically 
evaluate any distinctive claims to 
character development and prepara- 
tion for leadership. In the considera- 
tion of the latter, the Negro colleges 
should take cognizance of the fact that 
their graduates must continually face 
problems imposed by racial differen- 
tiations and should, therefore, incor- 
porate very definite opportunities for 
an understanding of some of them. 

A college which will give serious 
consideration to the type of redirection 
herein presented does not need the mo- 
tivating force of an ambition to receive 
rating as a basis for improvement. It 
will meet more than the minimum of 
the formal requirements of the highest 
rating organization. These require- 
ments are considered by it not as 
achievements, but merely as conditions 
and equipment for work. Consequent- 
ly, it endeavors constantly to utilize 
fully these resources, realizing that 
even the provisions of the technical 
requirements may be inadequate for 
an educational program commensurate 
with its potentialities. 








CHAPTER XX 


The Reorganization of the Higher Education 
of the Negro in Light of Changing 


Conditions 
KELLY MILLER 


The higher education of the Negro 
race is rapidly approaching the parting 
of the ways. The old dispensation with 
spiritual motive and moral zeal is giv- 
ing way to the new order with its more 
concrete and material demands. The 
old bottle is already cracking under 
the fermentation of the new wine. The 
outbursts and rumors of commotion 
in the principal institutions of higher 
learning for Negroes are but rumblings 
caused by internal readjustments 
which are taking place often uncon- 
sciously on the part of both the bene- 
factor and the beneficiary. These in- 
evitable explosions are incident to the 
period of racial adolescence. Whenever 
a variable approaches a critical point 
we may expect capricious behavior, as 
when water passes from the liquid to 
the solid state. The Negro mind is now 
passing through the dawn of self-con- 
sciousness. At this stage of transfor- 
mation its whimsical behavior will not 
conform to any laws of predictable 
conduct. This, however, will mark but 
a transient phase in its expansion and 
growth. We should not, therefore, be 
surprised at these seemingly discon- 


1In June, 1926 I contributed to the Educa- 
tional Review an article entitled: “The Higher 
Education of the Negro at the Crossroads.” The 
developments of the intervening decade have but 
emphasized my observations and strengthened the 
conclusions set forth in that article. So funda- 
mental and basic was the treatment then under- 
taken that I do not hesitate to incorporate much 
that was there said in the present treatment. 


certing manifestations which a wise 
prevision would have led us to expect. 


Earty HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF THE NEGRO 


There is no chapter in educational 
history that is so replete with romantic 
interest as the foundation of Negro 
schools and colleges. The Civil War 
had quickened the national conscience 
and enkindled the zeal for humanity to 
the burning point of enthusiasm. The 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual ener- 
gies of the North were focused, for the 
moment, upon the needs of a long- 
neglected race. Zeal before the fact is 
always more dynamic than intelligent 
interest based upon accurate knowl- 
edge and exact information. The situa- 
tion demanded the sudden emergence 
of moral and spiritual Negro leaders 
who like Melchizedek must needs 
spring up without antecedents or be- 
ginning of days. The Negro in his 
intellectual and moral nakedness 
aroused the missionary enthusiasm as 
nothing else could do. Unexplored 
veins of wealth of the highest human 
value possessed the allurements of the 
gold craze in California or the Klon- 
dike. The nation’s choicest sons and 
daughters volunteered for this moral 
crusade. “Let us go down,” they said 
to themselves, “and redeem human 
nature, so long smothered and sup- 
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pressed in this blameless race.” It was 
in such a spasm of virtue that the 
foundation of the higher education of 
the Negro was laid. Colleges and uni- 
versities on the pattern of Yale and 
Harvard were projected for a race 
traditionally denied the use of letters. 
The belief of the founders in inherent 
human possibilities was not to be 
daunted by jeers of absurdity and 
taunts of impossibilities. Nothing is 
recognized as impossible to the courage 
and audacity of faith. It is ever the 
spirit rather than the letter that ener- 
gizes the faculties and gives confidence 
and assertion to the highest human 
powers. 

Had the missionary founders had to 
wait for the results of scientific re- 
search and surveys required by 
modern pedagogy the higher education 
of the Negro probably would not have 
been inaugurated at all. These early 
missionaries could hardly be called 
educators in the modern sense of the 
term. Many of them were not even 
educated. As Cicero says of the poet 
Ennius: “They were by no means men 
and women of great intellectual re- 
sources but full of faith.” A Northern 
missionary on one end of a bench and 
the Negro student on the other consti- 
tuted a college indeed, which had been 
found through the talismanic power of 
the higher education. 

The disciples of Jesus were quickly 
prepared to meet the demands of the 
new dispensation, not through any 
formal intellectual instruction, but by 
intimate contact and touch with a 
highly surcharged personality. The 
secret and method of this. teaching is 
contained in the query “who touched 
me? for I perceive that virtue has gone 
out of me.” 
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Negro youth responded to the appeal 
of the Northern teachers with an 
eagerness and yearning to know, not 
wholly incomparable to that which 
drew the disciples to the Master. They 
came from the corn field to the college 
in response to the call. What they 
gained from poring over miserable 
books was insignificant indeed, as com- 
pared to the benefit derived from per- 
sonal contact with the choicest spirits 
of that day and generation. 

Such men as Price, Simmons, 
Saunders, Crogman, Booker Washing- 
ton, and Grimke, after a few years’ 
schooling, which would scarcely pre- 
pare a present-day boy for college, 
were able to stand in the high places 
of intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
leadership, with an intellectual back- 
ground and a cultural resourcefulness 
equal to the exactions of that high 
function. It did seem that the Negro 
college could work miracles. Money 
flowed into their coffers. The heads of 
Negro colleges were all doctors of 
divinity; there was not a scientific 
pedagog nor a doctor of philosophy 
among them. The nation felt that the 
secret of the solution of the race prob- 
lem had been found. College-bred Ne- 
groes were quickly developed with 
every indication that they would 
furnish the desired leadership of the * 
race in all right directions. These hasty 
results were spectacular and romantic- 
ally appealing. Selected specimens 
were paraded through the North as 
vindication of the new order about to 
be ushered in. But times change, and 
the minds of men change with them. 
The public mind never holds one senti- 
ment for a great while with the same 
ardor of enthusiasm and degree of 
intensity. The moral fervor of the Civil 
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War must needs cool down with the 
lapse of time. The spasm of altruistic 
virtue soon gave way to grosser reali- 
ties and more material demands. The 
favor of the nation was focused on the 
Negro for fully a generation. He was 
petted and pitied as the nation’s ward 
and plaything. But in course of time, 
he began gradually to sink in the scale 
of public favor and esteem. The col- 
lege was the delicate scale that 
measured more or less accurately the 
rise and fall of public favor. 


Tuer VAGUENESS OF PRESENT-Day 
EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


Education is not a fundamental 
principle nor a primary process. Its 
object is to unfold the faculties of the 
individual and fashion him after a pat- 
tern which has already been set. 
“Train up a child in the way he should 
go,” contains the educational philos- 
ophy of the ages. The way must first 
be established. Even if we accept the 
old theological concept of the creation 
and perfection of man by Divine fiat, 
we must conclude that man was made 
in a preconceived and _ preexistent 
image and likeness. There is much 
timidity and uncertainty in the present 
educational world because of the lack 
of ideology. The pattern after which 
the individual is to be moulded by the 
educational process must be handed 
down by philosophy, religion, states- 
manship, and tradition. 

The first thought of the political 
mind after the Civil War was devoted 
to readjustment and reconstruction of 
severed relations. Here again, the Ne- 
gro occupied the center of the stage. 
Manhood rights and equality of 
privilege were the watchwords of the 
hour. Three amendments were ap- 
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pended to the Federal Constitution to 
guarantee the Negro his full manhood 
status before the law. The college 
spirit was adjusted in harmony with 
the political keynote. But all of a sud- 
den, the chief energies of the nation 
were shifted from human rights to 
economic interests. It is a law of the 
public mind that it will not hold one 
passion for long and when its attention 
is focused on one field it is necessarily 
withdrawn from all others. 

The so-called higher education of 
the Negro of today in the public mind 
is but the spent force of the impulse 
imparted in the more virile age of 
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belief in the moral and spiritual pos- 
sibilities of human nature. Where is 
the higher education of the Negro go- 
ing and how it expects to get there is 
the query which our educationists con- 
fess their inability to answer. 

The whole educational aim of Soviet 
Russia is to imbue the Russian youth 
with the idea of the new political and 
social philosophy and to make them 
evangels of the new gospel. Nazi Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy have equally 
definite educational ideals. The Cath- 
olic church has an ideology imparted 
by its great founder. Its educational 
system is shaped in harmony with 
superlative ideals. But in America 
there is a lamentable lack of any such 
ultimate idea! and consequently a woe- 
ful lack of definite educational prin- 
ciple and procedure. If there is any 
American educational ideal, it is to 
furnish the individual an equal oppor- § 
tunity under democracy. But alas, the 
Negro is placed outside the pale of this 
ennobling bond. There is not in the 
remotest recesses of the normal Nordic ! 
mind the idea to afford the Negro an 
equal chance, where this chance tres- 
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passes upon the sacred preserves of 
social equality. Under the spell of this 
magnificent obsession the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Golden Rule, the 
Sermon on the Mount, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Consti- 
tution of the United States all break 
down or balk at the color line. 

Race prejudice has decreed segrega- 
tion as a particular racial policy 
wherever the Negro element is suffi- 
ciently numerous to become notice- 
able. Separate schools for Negroes is 
but an incident of this Nordic policy. 
It is a pure waste of time to discuss the 
comparative value or advantages of 
mixed or separate schools to either 
race. We must deal with the fact and 
not a theory. Segregation is a state of 
mind which lies back of physical or 
social separateness. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, a typical Nordic, says, “No 
man can come near me except by my 
own act.” Although both races may 
attend the same classes, the Negro is 
as much segregated in Massachusetts 
and Iowa as he is in Maryland and 
Mississippi. The Negro collegian is as 
much segregated at Harvard as he is at 
Howard. 

The Negro does not escape the social 
aspects of segregation by moving from 
South to North or from East to West. 
It remains everywhere the same in 
essence although its outward form of 
manifestation may adapt itself to 
time, place, and circumstance. Indeed, 
throughout the civilized world, wher- 
ever the Nordic spirit prevails the 
Negro whose presence is noticeable is 
subject to a separate formula of treat- 
ment. The Negro might well exclaim, 
as did pious Aeneas when he saw the 
woes and misfortunes of his ill-fated 
race woven in canvas on the walls of 


the Palace of Dido, “What spot is 
there in all the world O Achates, which 
has not already heard of our mis- 
fortunes?” The educational policy of 
the Negro will be constantly ad- 
justed and readjusted to suit the mood 
of the Nordic mind which is the dom- 
inant factor of his educational and 
general life. The protest of the Negro 
against this segregated policy is as 
impotent as the voice of an infant 
crying in the night. 

Dr. Du Bois, the leading militant 
against the intolerant spirit of segre- 
gation, spent his virile years in im- 
potent denunciation and _ violent 
protest, but after reaching mature 
judgment he bowed to the inevitable 
and repudiated his former protest as 
but the expression of vanity of vani- 
ties and vexation of spirit. The Negro’s 
higher educational opportunities will 
be proscribed by the segregated spirit 
as long as the Nordic mind retains its 
dominant passion. 

The white man generously and 
graciously has accorded the Negro a 
wide area of educational opportunity 
subject always to the racial separatrix 
which operates like the decimal point 
in arithmetic. When someone asked the 
late Huey Long, a dynamic and 
bizarre apostle of the “Share-The- 
Wealth-Movement,” what part the 
Negro would receive under his pro- 
posed dispensation, quick as lightning 
he responded, “The Negro will receive 
a minimum.” This expresses the com- 
plete Nordic philosophy. 

The Negro mind is passing through 
the adolescent stage of psychological 
explosion. It has not found itself. At 
times it breaks forth in blatant de- 
mands of racial equality and again 
cowardly acquiesces in subordination, 
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injustice, and wrong. It continually 
oscillates between the rash radicalism 
of Nat Turner and the supine submis- 
sion of “Uncle Tom.” 


THE SuPER-GOVERNMENT OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION 

The education of the Negro will be 
adjusted as a resultant of the white 
man’s conclusion of what he can safely 
accord to the Negro without jeopardiz- 
ing his race arrogance and pride and 
in a lesser degree what the Negro 
thinks and feels about his own edu- 
cational policies and programs. The 
reorganization and readjustment of 
the education of the Negro,—primary, 
intermediate, and higher—will be the 
common product of these two racial 
factors operating separately and coop- 
erating conjointly. The white race fur- 
nishes the wherewithal. The Negro is 
growing less and less competent to sup- 
port his own institutions of higher 
learning. His occupations and income 
are so limited and proscribed and the 
prospect of improvement of his eco- 
nomic lot is so gloomy that, after meet- 
ing the requirements of decent sub- 
sistence, there is little surplus left for 
the support of the higher education of 
his own youth. Control follows support. 
Autocthonous institutions of Negro 
origin, inspiration, and support flourish 
but feebly as a root out of dry ground. 
Negro schools and colleges need not 
expect to escape the operation of this 
iron law. 

At first the Negro’s higher education 
was supported wholly by philanthropy 
whose apparently lavish generosity 
and overjoyed enthusiasm at discovery 
of an occasional Negro who was able 
to master the so-called higher learning 
accorded him a place in the advice and 
direction of his own institutions out of 





proportion to its inherent value and 
worth. This support has been shifted 
from purely religious and _philan- 
thropic sources to great business cor- 
porations such as the General Educa- 
tion Board, the Carnegie Foundation, 
and the Rosenwald Fund. Corpora- 
tions have no soul, but shrewd and cal- 
culating minds. Under the support and 
control of these great foundations, 
which exercise super-government over 
the higher education of the Negro, the 
management of Negro schools and col- 
leges will be conducted on the same 
principle of economy and efficiency as 
the steel trust or the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The relation of the manage- 
ment is wholly impersonal and want- 
ing in the warmth and genuineness of 
the old philanthropic impulse. If Ne- 
groes are to be used in any part of the 
management and control of their own 
institutions, it will merely be because 
they are more efficient, economical, 
and better adapted to the peculiar 
function to which they are assigned 
than white men would be in the same 
capacities. 

These foundations form the super- 
government of the chief institutions of 
Negro higher education. The old self- 
perpetuation of boards of trustees 
under the philanthropic regime will be 
subjected and directed by the super- 
government from which their support 
is derived. 

Many of the Negro colleges are 
fostered by the several states. The 
standards, ideals, and methods of this 
type of institution are wholly depend- 
ent upon what the state thinks of the 
place which the Negro should occupy 
in the political, social, and general 
scheme. The Negro himself has little 
or nothing to say or do about the gen- 
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eral policies which are set by the edu- 
cational authorities of the state. 

There are still a number of schools 
in which support and control are di- 
vided between the government and 
the old religious and philanthropic 
management—the chief of these is 
Howard University, the premiere Ne- 
gro institution of higher learning. Such 
joint partnership is anomalous and 
cannot be indefinitely continued. The 
government cannot enter into partner- 
ship with any private activity without 
compromising its own sovereignty. At 
Howard University, the trustees exer- 
cise private control while the govern- 
ment furnishes the means of support. 
At Wilberforce, Church and State have 
formed a co-partnership in which the 
state is relied upon for the means of 
operation. At Nashville, Tennessee, 
there has been developed a state col- 
lege which in plant, student body, 
equipment, and facilities rivals Fisk 
University, one of the chief institu- 
tions for higher education supported 
by private foundations. In sundry 
other instances, such as Western Uni- 
versity, Quindaro, Kansas, and Claflin 
University, Orangeburg, S.C., the 
duplicating state institutions have all 
but overshadowed their rivals under 
denominational and religious support. 
In other institutions the state has 
taken over outright sundry institutions 
planted and fostered by philanthropy. 
A radical reorganization of the higher 
education of the Negro is made inevi- 
table by reason of their growing de- 
pendence upon the educational foun- 
dations and the support of local state 
government. 

In the first place the trustee boards 
must be reorganized and centrally ad- 
justed to the realities of the situation. 


The philanthropists under the spell of 
the theory of racial equality plan co- 
racial boards of management. The 
most striking instance of this type of 
control is seen in Howard University. 
The trustee board consists of 24 mem- 
bers equally divided between the two 
races. The power of self-succession and 
complete control is conferred upon the 
trustees by the Charter. This arrange- 
ment was fully in harmony with 
philanthropic opinion of seventy years 
ago but not of the present day and 
generation. Such theoretical racial 
equality is artificial, rather than gen- 
uine. A self-perpetuating board of 
trustees is but an anomaly where the 
support is derived from the govern- 
ment or educational corporations 
known as the Foundations. Howard 
University, by reason of its co-racial 
board has become the storm center of 
the educational world. The two racial 
contingents of the board of govern- 
ment have different minds. A double- 
minded board is unstable in all of its 
ways. All such boards must _ be 
reorganized on a different plan if the 
institutions are to function smoothly 
and efficiently. There should be a 
Negro minority representation on all 
these governing boards but their chief 
function is to keep the membership 
properly related to the sentiment and 
aspiration of their race. This is the 
method of Tuskegee, Morehouse, Bid- 
dle, Clark, Atlanta, Fisk, and Dil- 
lard. The function of a trustee board, 
as I stated in the July. 1933 issue of the 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EpucaTIon, is to 
lay down broad, general policies, to 
secure and safeguard funds for the 
operation and maintenance of the in- 
stitution, and to keep it geared up to 
the channels of public influence and 
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power,—financial, political, and social. 
As the Negro is not intimately related 
to such channels he can hardly bring 
requisite influence to bear on the insti- 
tution which he governs. This is not a 
race question, nor one of discrimina- 
tion, but only one of common sense 
and prudence. A woman’s college 
would scarcely insist upon a woman’s 
board of trustees. The recent lamen- 
table failure of Negroes to handle suc- 
cessfully large practical projects which 
they had assumed adds greatly to the 
wisdom of this suggestion. The best 
codperation between the races in the 
educational world can be secured by 
essentially white boards of control, 
composed of unselfish men of influence, 
standing, and high connections. A Ne- 
gro president, under guidance and 
sponsorship of a competent and influ- 
ential board of trustees, can perhaps 
make the most effective appeal to 
public and philanthropic support. 
There is always the suspicion of arti- 
ficiality of a white man in this day and 
time, pleading for contributions for the 
Negro race, most especially when his 
own financial well-being is involved in 
the solicited donations. It was on this 
basis that Booker T. Washington and 
his worthy successor, R. R. Moton, 
made so great an impression on public 
favor. 

Because of the great social distance 
between the races it seems wise, if not 
inevitable, that most of our colleges 
will shortly fall under the immediate 
instruction of 
president and 


administration and 
colored men, both 
faculty. 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF NEGRO 
HicHer EpucaTIOoN 


Several months ago I listened to the 
faculty of a Negro university in a 





forum upon the aims of that univer- 
sity, and the reorganization of its work 
necessary to meet the demands of the 
times. No member of the faculty 
seemed to have any very definite idea 
of what its aims should be, nor did any 
two of them agree. One insisted that 
the university should altogether ignore 
all considerations of racial distinctions 
and operate a college pure and simple 
for the education of youth in the arts 
and sciences. Another thought that the 
aim and object should be purely voca- 
tional, to prepare the graduates for 
such fields of work as they might find 
to do. Still another was of the opinion 
that special stress should be laid upon 
those fields of knowledge best cal- 
culated to develop the peculiar bent 
of Negro talent and genius. Still an- 
other asserted that graduate work was 
quite unnecessary for the reason that 
it could not possibly be done as effi- 
ciently as in the larger and better- 
equipped institutions in the North 
which do not bar students on account 
of race or color so long as their number 
is limited. None was satisfied with the 
curriculum and existing objective, or 
lack of objective, as the case might 
be but none proposed with any 
definiteness of conviction or positive- 
ness of enthusiasm any suggestion of 
why and how the work of the institu- 
tion could be reorganized. I suppose 
it would not be out of place for me, 
with a background of fifty years of 
observation and experience, to propose 
certain definite plans for the reorgani- 
zation of Negro institutions of higher 
learning throughout the nation. 

1. The 100 or more Negro colleges 
should be reduced to one-third of that 
number, properly distributed over the 
area where Negroes chiefly reside. De- 
nominational jealousies, local pride, 
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and alumni traditions, will make this 
consolidation difficult. But the educa- 
tional foundations have already made 
a commendable beginning in this re- 
spect. 

2. Wherever an institution falls 
under the joint support of private and 
public provision, the control should be 
turned over to the state which is able 
to furnish adequate means for their 
operation, equipment, and expansion. 

3. There should be practically a 
complete shift of faculty from white 
to Negro membership. Only white in- 
structors should be retained in places 
requiring experience and expertness 
which the Negro has not yet had the 
opportunity to acquire. 

4. Great care and caution should be 
observed lest, in shifting from white to 
Negro instruction and management, 
the underlying moral value which the 
missionaries implanted shall be lost. 
The education of a generation without 
religion is a risky experience, made 
doubly risky when applied to a back- 
ward people who are not fundamen- 
tally rooted and grounded in the 
eternal, moral, and spiritual verities. 
Universal experience shows that laxity 
in religion is followed by laxity in mor- 
ality. Following the tendency of the 
age Negro college leadership is letting 
go the sky hooks before it has found 
any firm mundane foundation. I doubt 
whether a genuine prayer-meeting 
could be promoted among the faculty 
or student body in any of our larger 
and more pretentious institutions of 
higher learning. They tend to be purely 
agnostic and pagan. Herein lurks great 
danger. But the latter-day graduates 
of such institutions will be wanting in 
the moral stamina requisite to meet 
the stress and strain of the trying 
situation which confronts them. 
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5. There should be frank recogni- 
tion, on the part of Negro faculties, 
that the segregated college is an insti- 
tution for Negroes, of Negroes, if not 
wholly by Negroes. Racial segregation 
should be recognized and acknowl- 
edged as the outstanding controlling 
fact, which Negroes have little power 
to remove or seriously modify. This 
educational segregation should be 
recognized, not merely as a fact im- 
posed upon the Negro by the prejudice 
of the white race, but should be 
utilized as an agency for developing 
the best powers and possibilities of 
Negro youth, partly under their own 
auspices. The Catholics operate cath- 
olic institutions for the development 
of the peculiar type of character and 
qualities demanded by the Catholic 
church. If the Jews support and oper- 
ate their own institutions to cultivate 
their own geniuses and perpetuate 
their own tradition, if Baptists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians under- 
take the extra expense of operating 
purely denominational schools for the 
sake of developing peculiar tenets of 
these several sects, why should not the 
Negro even without the compulsion of 
segregation favor and foster institu- 
tions of higher learning that cater to 
the talent and genius of the race? 

6. Negro schools and colleges should 
never be regarded as self-sufficient. 
Negro youth should be encouraged to 
attend white institutions in the North 
and West, in order to avail themselves 
of the larger and better opportunities 
of culture than racial institutions can 
possibly afford. The best method for 
the education of Negro youth is for 
him to receive the first years of his 
training in the Negro college by con- 
tact with racial life for developing in 
him a fixed attitude of racial devotion 
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and service. After completing the first 
degree he might well advance in all in- 
stitutions for the furthering of his 
knowledge in special branches of study 
as well as the larger cultural content. 
Experience shows that the Negro boy 
of given talent and capacity, and at 
certain stages of his experience, is apt 
to develop his faculties to better ad- 
vantage if thrown into contest and 
comparison with white youth than if 
confined to the restricted range of com- 
petition within his own race. Negro 
athletic runners, sprinters, and jump- 
ers are scarcely ever developed in a 
Negro college. 

7. The Negro college must be looked 
upon as almost purely a vocational or 
training school for specific occupations 
and professions. Comparatively none 
of its graduates will have the privilege 
or opportunity of following learned 
pursuits of research and investigation 
in science for the pure love and zest 
of it. Of the 243 graduates of Howard 
University of the class of 1936, prac- 
tically every man and woman of them 
will be confined to the professions of 
teaching, medicine, law, ministry, and 
other professional and practical pur- 
suits. It is useless, therefore, to include 
in the curriculum courses of study for 
which there will be no practical de- 
mand after graduation. Because Har- 
vard University has a course in rail- 
road administration and Columbia has 
courses in diplomacy, there is no rea- 
son for the Negro institutions to have 
such courses. The Negro graduate in 
railroad administration could prob- 
ably find no place in railroad service 
beyond that of pullman porter. The 
Republic of Liberia is the only country 
where Negro diplomats would be ac- 


ceptable. 
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8. The college need not concern it- 
self with the creation of genius; that 
will always take care of itself with q 
the college, without the college, or 
against the college. What college could 
teach Shakespeare, or Charles Darwin, 
or Albert Einstein, or Kar] Marx, or 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, or Henry 
Ford, or Booker T. Washington? Ne- 
groes of the highest talent and genius 
have developed, in the main, outside 
of the college wall. Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Frederick Douglass, Henry 
Tanner, Florence Mills, Roland 
Hayes, and Richard B. Harrison were 
none of them made or developed by the 
college. Genius is born, not made. 

9. The Negro college should confine 
itself, in the main, to the four-year 
under-graduate curriculum. Moderate 
facilities will enable the small college 
to do this class of work with thorough- 
ness and efficiency, but the higher 
reaches beyond the bachelor’s degree 
call for learned staff, well-equipped 
libraries and facilities beyond the abil- 
ity of any small college to acquire. A 
Ph.D. degree granted by any Negro 
college would not be very highly ac- 
credited even in Negro circles. 

Under provision and stimulation of 
the educational foundations, Howard, 
Fisk, and Atlanta have projected 
graduate courses widely limited to 
one-year leading to the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. The chief purpose and 
function is to prepare college gradu- 
ates for teaching in secondary schools 
and for social service. But work of H 
graduate grade in pure research and ! 
scholarship lies beyond the require- 
ments or the competency of the Negro 
college at this stage of its development ; 
and the educational advancement of 
the race. The willingness of the North- 
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ern institutions to receive ambitious 
and qualified Negro graduates in their 
graduate courses makes a duplica- 
tion of such work in Negro schools not 
only unnecessary, but ridiculous. 

10. The Negro college should not be 
satisfied to be a mere silhouette of its 
white prototype, but seek to encourage 
special racial genius and talent. The 
doctrine of equality which the Negro 
craves as his magnificent obsession is, 
after all, a blighting and stultifying 
one. Every self-respecting group in the 
population must believe that it pos- 
sesses some qualities and endowments 
not merely equal but superior to the 
rest. It is the peculiar function of the 
college to search out, explore, and ex- 
ploit this latent genius. In spiritual 
talent, hedonistic capacity, and certain 
forms of artistic expression, the Negro 
is undoubtedly superior. If the Negro 
college is to be merely a carbon copy 
of a white prototype, its function 
would be very limited and prescribed 
in our educational and _ cultural 
scheme. The Negro college should add 
courses in Music, Art, and the Drama, 
in which fields the Negro’s peculiar 
genius and talent undoubtedly lie. Due 
to the neglect of the Negro college in 
these special fields the world must look 
to Harlem for the emergence of Ne- 
gro musicians, artists, and writers 
rather than to Howard, Fisk, or At- 
lanta. Claude Mackay, Paul Robeson, 
“Bill” Robinson, and Richard B. Har- 
rison are not the products of the college 
campus. Fisk University started out 
by making a specialty of Negro music 
but did not persevere in that direction. 

11. The college has three functions: 
(a) It serves as a center of learning 
which brings together learned men, 
libraries, operators, and paraphernalia 


of knowledge; (b) it serves as a dis- 
seminator of knowledge in that it 
gathers in ambitious youth from a 
wide area and imparts to them pre- 
scribed instruction and imbues them 
with requisite enthusiasm and sends 
them forth as missionaries to spread 
the light of knowledge among the peo- 
ple; and (c) the college in its higher 
reaches serves as a research center to 
extend the boundaries of knowledge 
through investigation and research 
into the region of the unknown. The 
function of the Negro college is limited 
to the first two of these categories. If, 
by chance, once in a generation there 
appears a Negro with gifted capacity 
for research and investigation into the 
field of pure knowledge like E. E. Just, 
he must be regarded not as a normal 
product but as a treasure trove. 

12. The Negro college must care- 
fully safeguard its students from 
drinking in racial poison along with 
sweets of the white man’s curriculum, 
especially in literature and art. The 
Nordic creates God in his own image. 
With him virtue is identified with 
visage. In literature and art the high- 
est human qualities are identified with 
a certain texture of hair, color of face, 
and physical features. When the Negro 
sings “Bonnie Annie Laurie” unless he 
is carefully on his guard he sings unto 
his own racial damnation. When he 
reads the modern novel or looks at a 
moving picture which hinges on physi- 
cal beauty after the Nordic type, he 
is too apt unconsciously to degrade his 
own soul. He must be taught like the 
bee to gather the honey and eschew the 
poison from the beautiful flower. The 
drama is written to portray certain 
great qualities of manhood and char- 
acter built after the white man’s 
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model. It was not intended for the 
Negro. In pursuing its beauty and ex- 
cellence he must be prepared to dis- 
criminate between the essential and 
the excrescent. The white college can- 
not teach the Negro student this dis- 
crimination. 

13. The recognized Negro college 
must prepare the Negro to live an 
amphibious life. He must live in two 
different Media—one submerged, and 
the other more rarified. The curricu- 
lum should preserve a just balance be- 
tween those subjects which are uni- 
versal in their application and those 
which apply especially to the re- 
stricted racial life which for the most 
part he is forced to live. It would be 
as suicidal for Negro colleges to lead 
the student to ignore the restrictions of 
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his lot as it would be for a caged ani- 
mal to ignore the iron bars of its 
prison house. On the other hand, if he 
dwells at too great length upon his 
ingrowing ills his soul will become 
gloomy, pessimistic, and sallow. Dr. 
Du Bois, an exemplary product of the 
higher education, must needs live in 
Atlanta and breathe the dense racial 
atmosphere of that environment. At 
moments he may escape to the freer, 
if not the free, atmosphere of the 
North, or even of foreign lands. The 
Negro must live both the life of his 
race and the larger life of the culti- 
vated man. Beyond all, the Negro stu- 
dent should never be allowed to lose 
the inspirational thought that beyond 
the clouds is the sun, and beyond the 
sun are the stars. 


























CHAPTER XXI 


Avenues of-Redirection in Vocational 


Education 
FRED D. PATTERSON 


Much has been said in the last few 
years regarding the general inade- 
quacy of programs of education to 
meet the needs of a complex and ever 
changing social order. This inadequacy 
has been brought so sharply into focus 
as a result of the depression that we 
are apt to lose sight of the fact that the 
whole educational system in all its 
vastness has been the product of but a 
few years of groping effort, which in 
its original design had few implica- 
tions in the direction of economic ad- 
justment. The rapidly developing em- 
phasis on the economic approach to 
social adjustment has of necessity en- 
tailed demands upon education. To 
meet these demands a shift in educa- 
tional aims and ideals, in keeping with 
desired outcome, has been inevitable. 

Negro education, satisfied at first to 
keep abreast with the general evolu- 
tionary development of education, has 
come to recognize an additional ob- 
ligation, namely, that of satisfying the 
economic approach to social adjust- 
ment in a manner that must recognize 
to some extent at least the limitations 
which are placed upon Negroes as they 
seek to enter fields of employment; it 
being evident that these limitations 
are more real than imaginary and 
must be dealt with accordingly. Ob- 
servation of employment tendencies 
and an effort to evaluate the available 
material on the adequacy of progress 
of vocational education furnish the 
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basis for the suggestions made in this 
article. 

As a part of the question—‘‘Does 
education need reorganization and re- 
direction?”—is the question also—‘If 
there is a swing in the direction of in- 
creased emphasis of a technical pro- 
gram, how adequate is the technical 
program as now administered to meet 
the situation?” The several occupa- 
tional and vocational conferences as 
well as the articles published on the 
subject are rather uniform in citing 
the inadequacy of programs of techni- 
cal education up to date. These pro- 
grams have been held inadequate both 
from the angles of scope and effec- 
tiveness of administration. It is the 
purpose of this article to suggest ways 
of increasing the scope of these pro- 
grams, along with brief suggestions 
regarding means of making the 
courses now offered more effective. It 
goes without saying that there is pre- 
supposed a change of attitude on the 
part of administrators which will 
enable them to regard their vocational 
offerings as being an end within them- 
selves, so far as the educational pro- 
gram is concerned, and in doing this 
will establish them in a manner that 
will connote to them parity with non- 
vocational offerings; the term non- 
vocational being used in a limited 
sense. 

One is struck by the meagerness of 
the information regarding social and 
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economic status as well as the scarcity 
of other authentic and worthwhile 
data on Negroes employed in agricul- 
ture, transportation and service occu- 
pations. How much money, for ex- 
ample, is made by the waiters in hotels 
and on dining cars? What becomes of 
this income? How can it, in view of 
credit unions, cooperatives, and other 
avenues of rational investment, be 
harnessed for more effective amassing 
of wealth? It would seem that social 
and economic studies might percep- 
tibly enhance their effectiveness if di- 
rected in the interest of such groups 
and the information gained be made 
the basis of training programs and ex- 
tension teaching. There is reason to be- 
lieve that large sums in the form of 
wages and emoluments enter our vari- 
ous employment groups which are un- 
accounted for. 

A program of practical economics 
for service employees is but one of a 
number of the lines of effort looking to 
the conservation of wealth. At the 
present time when there is so little op- 
portunity to use economics as it in- 
volves high finances, it would seem 
that a larger field of usefulness is to be 
found in connection with the study of 
the economy of those occupations in- 
volving large employment groups of 
Negroes, such as railroad and _ hotel 
employees. Such studies should be used 
as the basis for a program intended to 
direct into more useful channels the 
money which these groups probably 
spend unintelligently, if not waste- 
fully. Such studies should be valuable 
in attempts to organize these groups 
into consumer and producer coopera- 
tives, as among the worthy projects 
that would harness this large purchas- 
ing power and render it effective as a 





means of creating additional employ- 
ment. 

The census report for 1932 shows 
that 28 per cent of employable Ne- 
groes are engaged in personal and do- 
mestic service. These people usually 
enter these jobs not because of special 
fitness, but because of lack of prepa- 
ration for higher callings along with 
the fact that restricted opportunity in 
unskilled labor fields leaves them little 
choice otherwise. Thus, the workers of 
this class may be represented by any 
conceivable type, both mentally and 
physically. With no uniformity of 
type and no sense of class status they 
represent a large unorganized body of 
wage earners, largely neglected, fre- 
quently exploited, and mostly without 
hope. The inability of many of this 
group to cope with the demands now 
made in these fields, along with the 
effects of the depression, is resulting in 
the dropping of some with the replace- 
ment of others. This has reached the 
alarming figure of 13,600 porters and 
81,000 unemployed women servants in 
twelve large cities. Is this not too 
large a group who have constituted a 
large portion of our employable people 
not to be given consideration as to 
ways and means in which they can 
have a better claim on their jobs? 

The writer does not share the view 
that special curricula intended to train 
for domestic service as a part of the 
regular program is advisable, not at 
least as the initial step. There is ample 
evidence to show that students are un- 
willing to enroll regularly for such 
work, though they may as a matter of 
necessity gravitate into these jobs. A 
more fertile field would seem to be in 


1Mary Anderson, JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCA- 
TION, Ja, 1936, p. 66. 
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the establishment of short courses, 
either at the institutions if located in 
cities or as extension schools, to which 
maids and cooks now in service would 
be invited to attend with the coopera- 
tion of their employers. Such an op- 
portunity should be welcomed by both 
employer and employee, and would 
prove a boon to this service. If the 
necessity for this type of effort could 
be justified, it is probable that gradu- 
ates of home economics could be estab- 
lished in the larger cities to conduct 
these schools and to serve as employ- 
ment agents and domestic service 
counselors. In doing this there would 
be created a wholesome and much 
needed service into which our college 
graduates in home economics could be 
directed. A plan could, conceivably, be 
worked out whereby a small fee paid 
by the employer or employee would 
largely subsidize this service. The fun- 
damental instruction given in personal 
hygiene, sanitation, child care, care of 
household appliances, menu making, 
food preparation and service would 
more than justify a nominal fee. 

The work of building superintend- 
ents offers to the average vocational 
school a field that should be of wide 
usefulness. The advances made in 
heating, air conditioning, ventilation 
and cleaning demand of those charged 
with the care of buildings an under- 
standing of these devices and tech- 
niques. Why shouldn’t vocational in- 
stitutions be of service then in getting 
this information across? Admittedly 
they are to some extent, but this is in 
no sense as general as it should be. 

Courses now offered such as tailor- 
ing, shoe repairing, carpentry, brick- 
masonry, etc., should be brought up to 
date and made more effective as train- 


ing to those who would become con- 
tractors and business owners! The 
general lack of appreciation of funda- 
mental business procedures indicates 
the need to add such training in these 
fields. Where single occupations such 
as shoe repairing offer little by them- 
selves, those taking such courses 
should be taught related trades such as 
hat blocking, and encouraged to add to 
their businesses such adjuncts as shoe- 
shining parlors to round out the de- 
velopment. 

With tailoring the cleaning and 
pressing end is an important adjunct 
to the small enterprise. This work, 
with the modern machinery necessary 
and the chemistry of spotting, now re- 
quires definite training which should 
became a part of instruction in tailor- 
ing as should salesmanship and busi- 
ness methods, including simple ac- 
counting. 

A careful study of all trade fields 
should reveal similar possibilities. Ex- 
perience has shown that those who en- 
ter the specialized branches of agri- 
culture such as poultry husbandry and 
horticulture must be armed with a va- 
riety of supporting information, such 
as an elementary understanding of 
concrete and wood-work. The man 
with small capital who must depend on 
artisans in all of the specialized fields 
to satisfy his lay-out requirements 
usually goes without these services and 
is handicapped from the start. Even 
if he is able to purchase them, this 
basic knowledge would be required to 
protect his interests. 

A field of very definite promise for a 
not too limited number of well-trained 
men is that of landscape architecture. 
With increased leisure and a growing 
appreciation of beauty, this work 
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when combined with general caretak- 
ing of estates and a small greenhouse 
and nursery business, offers a lucrative 
and most satisfactory status of em- 
ployment. Every city of any size 
would easily accommodate two such 
well trained individuals. The condi- 
tion of many school campuses indi- 
cates that they themselves might with 
profit secure such services. Experience 
indicates that these institutions are 
amenable to cooperative schemes 
which would allow them to receive in 
return for housing and boarding facili- 
ties landscape services in repayment. 
The development of such arrange- 
ments and the ferreting out of worth 
while possibilities in the various voca- 
tional fields depend so thoroughly upon 
vision and initiative that it does not 
seem amiss here to suggest that a part 
of the redirection process should in- 
clude the selection of competent in- 
structors and preferably those who 
have proven themselves in practical 
employment aside from the scholastic 
attainments. In the vernacular of the 
agriculturalist, the breed and strain 
are important but do not take prece- 
dence over the record of performance. 
This should apply with equal logic to 
the instructor. The man who knows 
field conditions and who has demon- 
strated their possibilities must know 
more than text-book conditions. Such 
a one imparts his vision to his students 
and establishes the psychological atti- 
tude of practical achievement. 

In brief, institutions offering this 
work looking to the establishment of 
their graduates as entrepreneurs must 
by careful study of field conditions 
keep their programs adjusted to actual 
conditions. 

In spite of mass production and big 





businesses, there are a sufficient num- 
ber of successful small enterprises to 
indicate that those properly trained in 
resourcefulness, as well as technical 


ability, still have a chance. Ad- 
mittedly there are many difficulties 
which face Negroes who attempt to 
establish themselves in businesses. 
That these difficulties are not insur- 
mountable is attested to by the fact 
that Orientals (Chinese and Japanese) 
in this country who numbering 213,000 
or 2.5 per cent of the Negro population 
do 88 per cent of the net retail busi- 
ness and have 98 per cent as much 
stock on hand at the end of the year. 
These Orientals are low-income groups 
and have suffered little less discrim- 
ination than American Negroes. The 
wealth amassed by Negroes amounting 
to $300,000,000 in church property, 
$1,062,536,439 in farm property and 
buildings, as compared to $101,146,000 
in retail businesses indicates more 
than anything else the need for redi- 
rection in vocational offerings and 
a corresponding alignment in _atti- 
tude. 

An effort to give cognizance to in- 
creased development of vocational 
programs should give specific attention 
to ways and means of establishing 
graduates of the programs upon fin- 
ishing their courses of instruction, such 
studies being incident to any satisfac- 
tory program of placement. The atten- 
tion now being given in this country, 
and in the world at large, to coopera- 
tive programs suggests that this line of 
effort should be given consideration in 
schools offering vocational training. 
This is especially important in view 
of the possibilities which cooperative 
effort offers to low-income groups in 
the establishment of small enterprises. 
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Where these cooperatives have gained 
a foothold they seem to offer limitless 
possibilities for employment as well as 
advantages for the consumer. The ef- 
forts now being made in this direction 
by Negro groups are worthy of en- 
couragement and careful study. 

These suggestions are proffered on 
the assumption that we must sooner 
or later realize, with the help of voca- 
tional guidance programs, a redis- 
tribution of our student population is 
necessary. Though it should be dis- 
tinctly understood that no marked 
over-night change in this direction is 
to be expected and that with respect to 
certain menial occupations our success 
in interesting high school and college 
graduates in them will depend on our 
ability to work out supervisory rela- 
tions such as now obtain in extension 
instruction and supervision in certain 
fields. In other instances the gradual 
introduction of trained and _highly- 
skilled personnel should result in an 
improved economic and social status 
in these occupations and prove an ef- 
fective means of working into higher 
levels of the same fields. There must 
also be a discouragement of the in- 
feriority status usually ascribed to oc- 
cupations in which Negroes are given 
preference. If for any reason Negroes 
are able to man more successfully cer- 
tain occupations than other groups in 
the face of wholesale unemployment, 
it is difficult to see how that can be a 
weakness. If, for example, Negroes are 
preferable in the Pullman service be- 
cause of their politeness and geniality, 
it is difficult to see how this can be 
ascribed entirely or even partially to 
qualities derogatory to the Negro race. 
An innate quality of friendliness and 


good taste should be capitalized. The 


difference is largely one of terminology 
between a squeamish little “Frog” 
cook and a temperamental French 
chef. These points are stated lest we 
get the panacea idea that the mere 
establishment of new lines of effort 
will be all that is required in the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The avenues listed are not new, or 
at least not entirely so, it is realized, 
but it is believed that they are not in 
general use, whereas it is felt that they 
can be made effective in every institu- 
tion offering vocational and technical 
work. Another justification for these 
additional offerings of an intensely 
practical nature, quite aside from their 
benefit to those trained, will be the 
salutary effect on the establishment of 
these institutions as potent influences 
in the areas which they serve. It is 
hardly necessary to emphasize the 
value of having both large and small 
employers regard these institutions as 
sources of tangible aid to the proper 
conduct of their businesses. 

Further admitting that nothing 
revolutionary has been set out here, it 
seems necessary again to emphasize 
the importance of attitude and the 
general tightening up of the programs 
looking to the basic adjustment of the 
masses of Negroes. This process, which 
will bring the Negro into favorable 
position as a competitor, will work for 
improvement in two distinct ways. 
First, out of the general effort to intel- 
lectualize the so-called menial occupa- 
tions will come the development of an 
improved employment status. This 
status will form the basis for organiza- 
tion and serve to promote leadership 
as well as group thought and action. 
Secondly, there inevitably results from 
the general building up of occupations 
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the need for specialists and adminis- 
trators, thereby creating higher 
brackets of employment, in these fields 
to which our programs for training 
may be directed. 

Although employment tendencies at 
the present time must be considered in 
the light of the severity of economic 
pressure, the general change even dur- 
ing so-called normal times has been in 
the direction of increased competition 
for all jobs to which Negroes have had 
a ready access. This has been inevi- 
table with the general increase in popu- 
lation and the rapid destruction of the 
frontiers of natural resources. The ex- 
tent to which this is operating at 
present is amply indicated in statistics 
which show the percentages of Negroes 
employed in relation to the total em- 
ployed population in contrast with his 
percentage of those on relief through- 
out the nation. The degree to which 
this tendency is offset by new avenues 
or opportunities for employment is 
negligible—such instances being few 
and frequently of peculiar origin. This 
indicates the need for a primary effort 
to stop further inroads on avenues of 
traditional employment. In so doing it 
is probable that some of the losses sus- 
tained may be regained. This would 
likely be true wherever training would 
establish the Negro’s fitness beyond 
question. This shades into the second 
point discussed, which is the adequacy 
of the progress being made generally 
in instruction in vocations. It seems 
that the first extensive effort to offer 
vocational education, with the excep- 
tions of Hampton and Tuskegee In- 
stitutes, was in the establishment of 
the Negro land grant colleges. The 
statement already made that the pro- 
grams of these institutions have been 





inadequate as to scope and effective- 
ness of administration is explained by 
the abruptness with which such pro- 
grams were started. For the most part 
they sprang suddenly into being with 
the passage of the second Morrill Act 
in order that states with a dual system 
of education could comply with the 
federal provisions for the disbursement 
of funds. Coincident with this was the 
general lack of appreciation of the 
value of a thorough going program of 
vocational education by the adminis- 
trative officials of the institutions 
themselves. In competition with pri- 
vate colleges which have enrolled the 
bulk of Negro college students and 
which have specialized in the clas- 
sies, the land grant colleges felt little 
occasion to become other than clas- 
sical schools themselves, the gestures 
made in the direction of a techni- 
cal program being largely to satisfy 
legal requirements. These institutions 
have also had the additional handicap 
of having to use their technical fa- 
cilities and personnel to satisfy their 
physical needs or for “production,” 
because of limited funds. This con- 
tinues to be a difficult problem to 
these institutions and must be rele- 
gated to a less important position if 
these institutions are to cope with the 
urgent demands made by the technical 
requirements of their vocational pro- 
grams, 

It is also realized that in an effort to 
establish parity between vocational 
and non-vocational offerings care 
must be used to see that the subjects 
for which college credit is given repre- 
sents in content and scope material 
which merits consideration. Just as 
the rather general establishment of 
elementary and secondary schools has 
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relieved many of the higher institu- 
tions of learning of the necessity for 
providing for instruction on these 
lower levels, the more general provi- 
sion of vocational high schools will 
permit the technical colleges to give 
their attention to the advanced tech- 
nical fields, and thereby avoid the 
present vitiation of standards. 

It seems safe to say that we shall 
not begin to comply with present-day 
needs until those institutions charged 
with the administration of vocational 
programs undergo vigorous reorgani- 
zation. This will involve a realignment 
of offerings with present-day needs, 
not merely in the nature of additional 
offerings, but will also involve a re- 
organization of present curricula to 


insure the preparation of adequately- 
trained individuals to meet all phases 
of vocational and indeed social re- 
quirements of successful living. There 
should likewise be improvement in the 
facilities for instruction, with a greater 
devotion of these facilities to the pri- 
mary objective of instruction; and the 
selection of a vigorous, practically as 
well as theoretically trained personnel. 
Any effort less thorough than this 
will be inadequate to meet the issue 
which requires leaving the beaten path 
and denying credence to the statement 
that, “At present it would appear that, 
for good or for ill, changes in Negro 
education can as a rule be brought 
about only as they are realized in 
white education.” 








CHAPTER XXII 


More Money for and More Emphasis Upon 
Negro Education;— Not Reorganization 


and Redirection 
N. C. NEWBOLD 


In view of the comparatively small 
sums that have been spent on Negro 
education, it is probably true that no 
public enterprise has yielded so large 
dividends in the public behalf. This 
statement is most likely trustworthy 
whether considered from the stand- 
point of actual education and intelli- 
gence gained by Negroes from public 
schools, from their gains in economic 
competence, improved health condi- 
tions and general welfare, improve- 
ment in citizenship status, orderly 
behavior and reduction in crime. 

The full force and effect of the state- 
ment above may be seen from the 
average of expeditures for public edu- 
cation: (a) In the nation as a whole 
the average per child in 1930 was 
about $87.22;! (b) In the South as a 
whole for white children about $44.31 ;! 
(c) For Negro children in the South as 
a whole (and, perhaps the entire na- 
tion as a whole) it was $12.57. 

It has been possible within the past 
fifty years, and the figures seem to be 
indisputable, to carry on_ public 
schools for Negroes which cost for each 
child $12.57 (or less than one-seventh 
the national average), to put 26,000 
Negro students in colleges in 1935- 
1936, more than 150,000 in high 
schools, and about 2,000,000 in ele- 





1Fred McCuistion, Financing Schoole in the 


South, 1930. 
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mentary schools. There must be fac- 
tors worth serious consideration both 
in regard to the ability of Negroes 
themselves, and the value of the ac- 
cepted general program of education. 
For it will be remembered here that 
the progress already made has been 
made in and through the general pro- 
gram of American education. Approxi- 
mately 50,000 teachers within a 
decade and a half have raised their 
level of training from below high 
school graduation to or near an ay- 
erage of two years of college, or 
higher. 

Even a hasty glance at the facts pre- 
viously stated ought to convince the 
most skeptical that the—by compari- 
son—small pittance which the South 
and the nation have provided for the 
education of Negroes has produced 
highly gratifying results. If this thesis 
is true, even in small degree, wisdom 
it seems, would cry out loud for more 
money for Negro schools, and for more 
emphasis upon a program which as a 
result of even meagre support, has 
brought one-tenth of the nation’s pop- 
ulation a long way on the road to in- 
telligent useful citizenship. 

Moreover, we should not forget that 
the general American program of 
education includes within its broad 
pattern ample room for additions, va- 
riations, or eliminations. This pro- 
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vides for industrial education, voca- 
tional education, practical education, 
commercial education, professional ed- 
ucation and almost anything in edu- 
cation which a community, a state, or 
the nation may desire. To broaden and 
deepen and practicalize the ordinary 
commonly-accepted courses of study, 
two factors, and only two, are neces- 
sary, viz: (a) Money sufficient to pay 
for such improvements; (b) Brains 
enough to adapt and to use effectively 
whatever addition to or change in the 
general program may be agreed up- 
on. 

Given these two factors, revised and 
improved programs of education for 
Negro, or any, children can be under- 
taken and successfully carried forward 
in any American community. 

Would there be wisdom and common 
sense, then, in diverting attention, 
either of the American public or the 
Negroes, from a general program— 
one which admittedly has enabled mil- 
lions of Negroes to take long strides 
toward economic as well as intellectual 
freedom and satisfaction? Would it 
not be far wiser to urge and to insist, 
by all justifiable and reasonable 
means, upon a rapid leveling up of the 
costs of the education of Negroes until 
average expenditures for this group 
in our population approximate and 
equal the costs for other groups? For 
it is believed that Negro education, 
while retarded for lack of money and 
proper emphasis, is nevertheless a 
“going concern,” one that has made 
and is now making progress that is 
amazing to the most thoughtful in- 
terested observer. Is it not true that 
the progress made by Negroes in the 
field of education—all the way from 
the primary school to the University 


—in the last twenty-five years, and 
more particularly when the compara- 
tive costs are considered, is more re- 
markable than that made by any other 
group or groups in our population? 

Can anyone conceive or measure by 
any known rules or process of compu- 
tation approximately what the present 
educational status of Negroes would 
be today, if for the last fifty years 
sums of money equal to those spent 
upon other groups for education had 
been provided for them? Again we 
must remind ourselves that what Ne- 
groes have accomplished in education 
has been accomplished within the 
broad general program of education of 
the country, which we must remember, 
too, provides for the inclusion in the 
scheme of education for any com- 
munity almost anything that is de- 
sired, provided, it can be paid for and 
has the skilled teachers necessary to 
carry out such a program. 

It is believed, too, that at the 
present stage of our educational de- 
velopment, we shall find it easier to 
persuade public opinion and school 
officials to provide more money and 
better-trained leadership to support a 
program which is within the scope of 
the American plan for all schools, 
rather than to provide more money 
for a new and an untried or unproven 
change. 

It is conceivable that reorganization 
and redirection would cost more money 
than following the general plan— 
the general direction of all public edu- 
cation. Too, it would probably arouse 
antagonisms other than those with 
which we already have to deal. Any 
insistence upon an abrupt or widely 
divergent scheme would be considered 
an “innovation” and many officials 
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would use it, probably, as another 
excuse for withholding adequate sup- 
port from Negro schools. Some back- 
ward ones might be inclined to move 
that “we wait and see what this new 
fangled program is going to be.” Or “it 
seems that what is good enough for 
the average American child is not good 
enough for Negro children.” “Absurd,” 
some one will say, and that is true, but 
are not many of the excuses and ex- 
planations about failure to provide 
adequate funds for Negro schools at 
the present time equally absurd and 
ridiculous? 

Would reorganization and redirec- 
tion on a nation-wide scale mean the 
beginning of a parallel system of 
schools for Negroes? Is it probable 
that such a scheme would tend to unity 
and cooperation, or further divisive- 
ness? Is it apparent that a program of 
this kind would cultivate still other 
lines of cleavage and separateness? 

Within the present plan or program, 
it is possible to urge consolidation and 
transportation for Negro schools, be- 
cause this has already been accepted 
as a part of the program of public 
education, particularly in the South 
where nine million Negroes live. There 
is, unquestionably, at this time a defi- 
nite trend toward larger school units 
in the country—trural areas. It is prob- 
ably a fact, too, that few if any lead- 
ers in modern education will advocate 
continuance of the one-teacher school, 
if it is at all possible by any reason- 
able means to eliminate such schools 
in favor of larger units. 

Consolidation may include several 
forms, such as the movement now 
under way in Texas, known as the 
“grouping plan,” or such as the rather 
straight-out consolidation of all schools 
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in a given area as that in progress in 
North Carolina and other states. It 
will not be necessary here, let it be 
stated again, to attempt to point out 
the vastly superior advantages which 
the larger rural school unit has over 
the smaller one. However, there seems 
no doubt that the larger unit, the con- 
solidated school, can and does possess 
more possibilities of usefulness to an 
American community than the one- 
and two-teacher types. 

If illustrations were needed to con- 
vince the skeptical that Negro schools 
in rural areas can and are being con- 
solidated, such illustrations are avail- 
able in many sections. One which 
comes immediately to mind has proven 
beyond all doubt both that Negro 
schools can be consolidated, and that 
the opportunities offered in such a 
school are far superior to those offered 
in small rural schools. This school is 
located in a county in which the Negro 
population is sixty-eight per cent of 
the total. As a high school center it 
serves one-third of the entire county. 
(Not all elementary schools have yet 
been consolidated). Six busses are used 
to transport all of the pupils prepared 
for high school to this center. The 
principal, with the aid and cooperation 
of the county superintendent and 
board of education, has bought im- 
proved farm equipment for the grow- 
ing of wheat. Formerly, Negro farmers 
raised cotton almost exclusively. Now, 
they raise wheat in abundance, and 
are engaged in diversified farming in- 
stead of the ruinous deadening one- 
crop system. The school has taught 
them to raise poultry, hogs, and cows. 
The entire area (including about 192 
square miles) has been largely made | 
over by the school. | 
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All this has been done fully in line 
with plans and programs already in 
existence. Not reorganization but bet- 
ter organization has been effected, not 
redirection, but superior direction and 
supervision and wise planning have 
been in evidence all the way. 

This school and its success are not 
unlike many other similar schools in 
all the Southern states. No doubt 
many others not personally known to 
the writer have been even more serv- 
iceable than the one hastily sketched 
above. Wherever they are, these 
schools are living thriving examples of 
what we may look forward to and 
hope for throughout the South. Ten, 
twenty or more years ago the com- 
munities, where these few consolidated 
schools are located, were not unlike 
thousands of other communities all 
over the South. Why have they 
achieved such notable success while 
others still lag far behind? Some per- 
son or persons had a dream and saw 
a vision, then they worked steadily 
toward the fulfilment of that dream. 
The result today justifies all their 
struggle, sacrifice, and cooperation. 
They have a school that is a pride and 
a joy to the community, and to the 
state. 

In one state within twelve months 
fifteen county school superintendents 
have requested the state department 
of education to make studies in their 
counties, and suggest plans for consoli- 
dating their Negro schools. 

All across the South today consoli- 
dation of schools for white children in 
rural areas is almost complete. If the 
story of the effort made by each com- 
munity, which now has a consolidated 
school for white children, were writ- 
ten, it would be full of the same sort 


of effort and persistence which have 
characterized the work of Negro 
people in areas where they now have 
consolidated schools. 

Historically and logically, improve- 
ments in white schools have been fol- 
lowed by similar improvements in 
schools for Negroes. Not immediately 
perhaps, but this is true of hundreds 
of communities already, and in hun- 
dreds of others sentiment is being de- 
veloped and plans are being discussed 
to do for the Negro schools what has 
been done for white schools. This sen- 
timent is more widespread and becom- 
ing more surely and more definitely 
crystalized every day than many of us 
understand. 

What we need in the South it seems 
is to give this favorable attitude, how- 
ever weak and halting it may be in 
any section, a “push instead of a jolt.” 

Negro leadership in community, 
county, state and nation, can give tre- 
mendous impetus to this “push.” Indi- 
vidual Negroes and groups can make 
their requests for more money for and 
greater emphasis upon the needs of 
their schools direct to school officials 
in the same way that other people do, 
and have done for many years. In ad- 
dition to their own appeals, Negroes 
can call to their aid interested white 
friends and neighbors who will be glad 
to help them plead their cause. How- 
ever, the writer believes that the 
golden key which will unlock the door 
that leads to school improvement for 
Negro children is held by the Negro 
people themselves, certainly those who 
are known in their communities as the 
most honorable, respected, reliable 
citizens. There simply is no way to 
compute the power and influence of 
such Negroes as are here referred to in 
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every section of the South. Men and 
women of the types under discussion 
can and must go again and again to 
officials in charge of public schools and 
appeal for more money and more at- 
tention for their schools, in very much 
the same way white people have 
pleaded for their schools for a genera- 
tion. 

A few years ago, a white politician 
asked a county superintendent of 
schools why he was hauling Negro 
children to school in busses. Without 
a moment’s hesitation the superin- 
tendent replied: “Because it is cheaper 
than building so many small schools, 
and we can have better schools for 
Negro citizens.” The politician was 
amazed, but he made no further op- 
position. 

Both economics and common sense 
will contribute to the coming of con- 
solidated schools for Negro children. 
Undoubtedly, there is already a grow- 
ing, intelligent, more or less aggressive 
leadership among white school of- 
ficials and citizens who are eager to 
go ahead with this program in rural 
schools for Negroes. In addition to 
that, as has already been mentioned, 
there are trained Negroes, whether 
educated or not, in every state, county 
and district who can by wise leader- 
ship, do even more than any person or 
group to promote this cause. Such Ne- 
groes can and do influence the thinking 
and actions of white school authori- 
ties. 

A consolidation program for any 

rea is no over night affair. Usually 
such a development requires weeks, 
months, and sometimes years. Negroes 
have built churches as few races have. 
For lack of funds these churches are 
sometimes left for months and years 


with only the foundation laid or the 
walls up but no roof over them. Gen- 
erally, however, after a lapse of time, 
the church is finished, dedicated, and 
becomes a monument to the never- 
ending thinking, planning, praying, 
and work of a group of people. 

Some such leadership, persistence 
and faith, among Negroes in small 
rural areas, in counties and states, will 
go far toward a program of consolida- 
tion of schools and transportation for 
their children. 

Sometime ago the writer heard Dr. 
Mordecai Johnson tell a Negro audi- 
ence of five hundred people in some- 
what tedious detail how they might 
work with their school officials by 
going again and again, in good humor, 
always with a new idea, to secure a 
better school for their children. 

The major point in this phase of the 
discussion is not, however, to prove the 
superiority of the consolidated school 
—that is taken for granted—rather, 
the aim is to ask if it is possible to de- 
vise plans, programs, ways and means 
by which consolidation and transpor- 
tation for Negro children, which al- 
ready have made a successful begin- 
ning, may be stimulated, promoted, 
sanely, and progressively! In the opin- 
ion of the writer this program is now 
the educational matter of supreme im- 
portance and significance. Not to Ne- 
groes only, but to all of the Southern 
states as well, and logically, to the 
whole nation. If by wise, far-seeing, 
patient, but persistent leadership by 
Negroes, school officials, and the white 
people of the South, plans can be made 
and unwaveringly carried forward for 
a long-time program of consolidation 
of Negro rural schools, and such a 
program can achieve reasonable com- 
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pletion in five, ten, or even twenty 
years, what remarkable gains will 
have been made in the economic as 
well as educational development of 
the South! 

May it be repeated here again, that 
such a marvelous program of develop- 
ment can be carried out within the 
general program of education as we 
know it today; it can be vitalized and 
re-vitalized by bringing into it tested 
and tried improvements without at- 
tempting diverting schemes of whole- 
sale reorganization and redirection. 
The bridge upon which we are crossing 
may be faulty, and probably does need 
repair, but can we do away with it 
altogether while we are in the process 
of crossing? 

Much of this paper has been written 
with reference to rural schools. It is 
generally true that city schools are far 
superior to rural schools in buildings, 
equipment, teaching personnel, and a 
program better suited to the needs of 
children. The chief needs of Negro 
schools in towns and cities are: More 
money for teaching equipment and for 
teaching personnel particularly to pre- 
pare the boys and girls for making a 
living in the communities where they 
are, and for emphasis upon the need 
for the same expert supervision and 
direction to Negro children in all 
phases of the city school program as is 
given to other children. 

It is believed, therefore, that be- 
cause of concentration in small areas 
it will be easier to get money for Negro 
schools in cities and to secure thought- 
ful and considerate emphasis upon 
their needs and progress than is true 


in rural areas. This is the writer’s ex- 
cuse, if one is needed, for concentrat- 
ing attention in this paper upon rural 
schools. 

Concluding this paper, attention is 
requested to two statements: 

1. The remarkable sum-total of 
progress that has been made in Negro 
education in the last twenty-five years 
has been achieved within the general 
American program of education. This 
program has permitted, and even in- 
vited, the inclusion of a variety of so- 
called practical subjects. The door is 
open for others of proven merit. 

The success so far accomplished has 
cost only about one-seventh of the 
average per capita cost of a child in 
the United States. It is believed there- 
fore, that the united appeal at the 
present time is for concentration of all 
efforts upon the task of finding more 
money for the education of Negro chil- 
dren, and for the placing of the same 
kind and quality of emphasis by school 
officials upon the education and train- 
ing of Negro children in all the schools 
of the nation as is given to other 
public schools. 

2. The burden of any program of 
education for a community, county or 
state is and must continue to be borne 
by the public. The average tax-payer 
is the person who must be reached and 
convinced that the education and 
training of Negro children, like the 
education and training of other chil- 
dren, is a wise, safe investment of 
public funds. This tax-payer has his 
ears at least partially open to the gen- 
eral appeal. Shall we divert him now 
and encourage him to further delay? 











CHAPTER XXIII 


The Role of the Teacher in the Reorganiza- 
tion and Redirection of Negro Education 


AMBROSE 


INTRODUCTION 


Before answering the question, Does 
Negro education need reorganization 
and redirection? two other questions 
must be answered, namely: (1) What 
do we want Negro education to do? 
and (2) to what extent is the present 
program achieving the desired goals? 
These questions have appeared recur- 
rently in one form or another during 
the past four or five years; and sev- 
eral experiments have been or are 
being conducted which are designed to 
effect some sort of reorganization and 
redirection. It is significant that these 
questions should engage our attention 
again now. It is time that Negroes 
aroused themselves from their leth- 
argy, and attacked this vital prob- 
lem of educational revision. That it 
should receive the comprehensive and 
scientific treatment such as this Year- 
book is attempting to give it is en- 
couraging. 

The time has arrived when Negroes 
must give thought to the goals toward 
which they are to strive, to the road 
over which they are to travel, and to 
the vehicles and instruments used in 
attaining their objectives. 

The reorganization of education of 
Negroes will follow along the same 
lines as the reorganization of educa- 
tion for the dominant group. To be 
effective it will take into consideration 
the ultimate life purposes of the group 
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to be educated; the nature of the stu- 
dent body; and the nature of society. 
The same principles are applicable in 
both cases, and the same techniques 
and methods should be used. 

The aim, therefore, of the reorgani- 
zation of education for Negroes should 
not be to produce a different “kind” of 
education for the race, but rather to 
effect a closer relation between educa- 
tion and life. This means that the best 
known principles of education will be 
applied to the general human problems 
of the race, and in addition, special 
consideration will be given to personal 
and group needs, in so far as the social 
and economic background and status 
of the race requires such special treat- 
ment. 

ASSUMPTIONS 


The education of Negroes needs re- 
organization in order to put it in line 
generally with the best known modern 
educational principles and practices. It 
needs redirection in order that the best 
known principles and techniques may 
be applied to the correction of certain 
deficiencies and toward the realization 
of special goals. That the education 
of Negroes in most places is not now 
in line with the best known modern 
principles and techniques is shown by 
a comparison of the school practices 
in any community with the principles 
and purposes of education as outlined 
in the report of the National Confer- 
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ence on the Fundamental Problems in 
the Education of Negroes’ 


Education is that process which so recon- 
structs our experiences and so orders our 
conduct that, as a consequence, our subse- 
quent experiences and conduct are influ- 
enced, and our motives, aspirations, and 
ideals are changed.—It is simply saying that 
education has something to do with life—in 
fact it is life; that its purpose is to alter 
behavior. If it gives knowledge, it is that 
our conduct may be guided by the accumu- 
lated experience of the age. If it develops 
skills, it is to make our conduct efficient. If 
it teaches us how to think, it is that our 
actions may be directed by reason. If it 
produces attitudes, it is that we may see 
relationships between our various activities. 
And, if it instills ideals, it is that our conduct 
may be actuated by high purposes. 

Thus, it is seen that the aim of education 
should be functional; that it should make 
such changes in one that his daily activities 
in the major aspects of life shall be more 
personally satisfying and socially useful. 


Without further discussion, there- 
fore, in view of the statements above 
and of the previous discussions of the 
question,” it will be assumed that Ne- 
gro education needs reorganization and 
redirection. 

Other assumed principles upon 
which this discussion is based are: (1) 
That the general fundamental needs 
and ultimate goals of citizenship in 
our democracy are the same for Ne- 
groes as for others; (2) equality of 
educational opportunity does not nec- 
essarily mean identity of offerings, be- 
yond a minimum foundation program; 





_1 Fundamentals in the Education of Negroes, 
U.S. Office of Educational Bulletin, 1935, No. 6. 
_7“The Negro Teacher and a Philosophy of 
Negro Education,’ JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCA- 
TION, 2: O 1933; ‘Education of Negro Teachers,” 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers, 
U.S. Office of Education: Bulletin 1933, No. 10, 
Vol. IV; “Liberalizing the Liberal Arts College 
for Negroes,” The Talladegan, Supplement of May 
issue—1934; ‘Reorganization of the Negro Land- 
Grant College Curriculum, 1935,’’ Proceedings 
of the Conference of Presidents of Negro Land- 
Grant Colleges. 


(3) adaptation should be made in 
terms of social and economic needs of 
Negroes rather than the theory of in- 
herent difference between the races; 
(4) whether in the states maintaining 
separate schools or in those states 
where separation is not mandatory by 
law the condition among Negroes, be- 
cause of their minority status, remains 
nearly constant. The need for the re- 
organization and redirection of their 
education, therefore, is as great in one 
section as in the other; (5) whether 
the theory is held that Negroes should 
look forward to complete integration 
into the American social order or that 
they should aspire to become a sepa- 
rate and independent entity, the re- 
organization and redirection of their 
education is necessary. 


CLEARING OF THE Woops 


If any effective reorganization and 
redirection of the education of Negroes 
is to be realized, many obstacles must 
be removed and certain primary fac- 
tors must be present. 

First of all, there must be an ade- 
quate number of schools that are ac- 
cessible. This means that they must be 
within reasonable distance from the 
homes of children who attend them, 
that there must be adequate transpor- 
tation facilities, and that the kind and 
condition of roads over which children 
travel to and from school should be of 
a nature to facilitate their travel. Also, 
the amount of education available 
should be adequate, that is, the length 
of term, and provision to assure regu- 
lar attendance should be on a par with 
the best prevailing practice. 

Second, there must be adequate 
finance with which to operate the 
schools. This question has been treated 
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at length elsewhere, and will not be 
dwelt upon here, except to repeat that 
if and when equalization funds are 
provided such safeguards be incor- 
porated as to assure their equitable 
distribution.’ 

Third, there must be an adequate 
number of well-prepared teachers. 
Adequate finance, mentioned above, 
while aiding greatly in this matter, 
cannot wholly solve the problem. 
There are three factors which lie 
largely within the power of other 
forces, namely, teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions, teachers, and school offi- 
cials. (1) The teacher-preparing insti- 
tutions can do a much better job than 
they are now doing, even with their 
present limited resources.* (2) The 
teachers themselves can do much to- 
ward self-improvement; both person- 
ally and professionally. (3) School 
officials need to change their attitude 
toward the employment of well-pre- 
pared Negro teachers. At present 
many superintendents and some prin- 
cipals prefer the teacher who has only 
a high school training to one with col- 
lege training. 

Fourth, the problem of pupil mor- 
tality must be solved. It is prerequisite 
to, yet in a sense is a part of, any pro- 
gram of reorganization and redirection 
of the education of Negroes. Nearly 
three-fourths of all Negro children 
drop out of school before they reach 
the fifth grade. If the race is really to 
benefit from educational reorganiza- 
tion and redirection, more children 
must be kept in school longer. 

The factors just discussed are im- 


* Minority report of National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education. Federal Relations to Educa- 
tion, American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1930. Fundamentals in the Education 
of Negroes, op, cit. Federal] Aid and the Negro, 
School Life, Oct. 1935, Vol. 21, No. 2. 

* Education of Negro Teachers. Op. cit. 





portant and weigh heavily in any pro- 
gram of reorganization and redirection 
of the education of Negroes. However, 
what has been said should not be con- 
strued as a suggestion to wait until 
these problems have been solved be- 
fore attacking the problem of educa- 
tional revision. The latter should go 
along concurrently with the former. 
In fact, there are many things that 
can be done by Negroes themselves to 
reorganize and redirect their own edu- 
cation while they are using their 
energy and strategy to influence those 
forces over which they have no direct 
control. It is to this former phase of 
the subject to which the remaining 
part of this discussion will be devoted. 


Use Known Facts AND TECHNIQUES 


Until recently, man was the least 
known element in the universe. But we 
have sufficient knowledge now about 
him to reorganize and redirect our edu- 
cation. During the past few years, 
knowledge of man and his relation to 
his environment has been increasing 
at a tremendous rate of speed. While 
the known facts about man are few in 
comparison with what is still to be 
learned, and our understanding of his 
relationship to his environment and 
his fellows is meagre in comparison 
with the magnitude of the problems 
which those relationships present, if 
we put into practice only a small frac- 
tion of our present knowledge and un- 
derstanding, we could reconstruct our 
lives very materially. 

This certainly holds true with refer- 
ence to the education of Negroes. Ne- 
groes attend the same classes in our 
great universities with members of the 
dominant group, and they learn the 
same facts and principles—and learn 
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them as well—yet they remain far be- 
hind the general procession in the re- 
organization and redirection of their 
education. There seems to be a hesi- 
tancy about trying innovations until 
they have been tested and proved by 
others. 

Even those known facts which have 
special pertinence to their own educa- 
tion are accepted and used by only a 
few. For example, psychological and 
anthropological researches* have gone 
far in exploding the theory of racial 
differences. This is particularly sig- 
nificant for Negroes, when-their inferi- 
ority has been accepted by many per- 
sons, even by themselves. What then 
are teachers doing to diffuse informa- 
tion among Negro students concerning 
their true status; and to what extent 
are they changing the content of their 
courses and their methods of teaching 
in light of the facts revealed by re- 
cent studies. 

Similarly, the question may be 
asked, how is the recently found and 
revealed knowledge concerning the 
contributions of Negroes to civiliza- 
tion® and the part they have played 
in most of the important episodes of 
history being used by those directing 
the education of the race. 

A great deal of information is avail- 
able on practically every phase of the 
life of Negroes, but there is slight dis- 
position to diffuse it among the masses, 
and even less disposition to use it in 
teaching. Very seldom is there found 
special application of known principles 
to the facts of Negro life, such as 
health, economic, or citizenship status. 

9 JOURNAL oF NEGRO EpucaTION, J] 1934. 
tory, ‘Washington Aecoctated Publishes” 1258 

enjamin G. Brawley, A Social History of the 


American Negro. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1931 (3rd revised edition). 


Teachers of Negro youth must uti- 
lize the knowledge they have of mod- 
ern educational principles and tech- 
niques; they must become better in- 
formed concerning the facts about 
their own race; and they must use 
such facts as are known to assist in 
clarifying the aims toward which the 
race should strive and in reorganiz- 
ing and redirecting their education to 
assure the attainment of the goals de- 
termined upon. 


Necro TEACHERS Must Assist 
In EpucaTIONAL REVISION 


No educational revision can be ef- 
fective or far reaching unless those 
who are most concerned are allowed 
to participate actively in the process. 
Negro teachers, therefore, should be 
given a prominent place on commit- 
tees for educational reorganization 
or curriculum revision. Both school of- 
ficials and teachers will have to change 
their attitudes toward this question. In 
the past, school officials and many 
Negro teachers themselves have as- 
sumed that it was neither possible nor 
desirable for the latter to have a voice 
in the reorganization and redirection 
of education. Now that they are fully 
qualified, this should no longer be the 
ease. Fortunately, there are signs 
which point in the direction of greater 
participation, but the practice is not 
sufficiently widespread, nor is it suffi- 
ciently thoroughgoing to meet the 
present demands of the situation. 


NEED OF PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 


In order to meet the demands which 
will be placed upon them in the re- 
organization and redirection of educa- 
tion, Negro teachers in addition to the 
factors previously mentioned, face 
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three important needs. First, they 
must cultivate a better professional 
spirit. The first requisite in attaining 
this objective is to respect one’s self. 
The result will be to believe in one’s 
own powers and to depend on one’s 
own personal resources to achieve a 
desired end. Because teachers are a 
part of a large system and are hedged 
in by restrictions and what they often 
term “red tape” they are prone to ex- 
cuse themselves for their failures and 
to blame others or the system for defi- 
ciencies that are attributable to their 
own ignorance or complacency. 

A teacher in the midst of a group 
of students is sovereign. He is more 
powerful than a dictator; for, while a 
dictator can control the present overt 
acts of persons, the teacher can induce 
the thoughts and emotions and moti- 
vate the will, and thus influence fu- 
ture action. With the proper regard 
for his own position and potentialities 
he can to a great extent effect the re- 
organization and redirection of educa- 
tion through his own classroom activi- 
ties. 

The self-respecting teacher will soon 
convince others of his inherent worth. 
His attitude is contagious. He will 
cause the school administrators and 
officials to respect him; and his stu- 
dents will gradually develop a larger 
degree of self-respect among them- 
selves. Thus, one of the important ob- 
jectives of education will be achieved, 
for self-respect, personal and racial, is 
one of the special goals toward which 
the reorganization and redirection of 
the education of Negroes should point. 

Another requisite for increasing the 
professional spirit of teachers is to in- 
crease respect for their profession. 
Teachers must see their profession as 





the important social agency that it is, 
one that not only has the power to 
change the behavior of individuals, 
but which can greatly aid in recon- 
structing our social order. The proper 
regard for the profession will cause 
teachers to experiment and study, and 
record the results as contributions to 
the body of knowledge in the field, as 
do the physician, the jurist, and the 
engineer in their respective fields. Ne- 
gro teachers cannot claim a right to 
participate in the reorganization and 
redirection of education except on 
the basis of an increased professional 
pride, and on their contribution to an 
improvement of the profession. 

It is generally accepted today that 
the improvement of the individual 
child is one of the two major aims of 
education; the other being the im- 
provement of society. It follows, then, 
that any reorganization and redirec- 
tion of education should be designed 
to achieve these purposes. Taking the 
first, as an example, how can teachers 
facilitate the improvement of the 
child? 

Borrowing an_ illustration again 
from the profession of medicine, what 
does a good physician do when he is 
called to treat a patient? He first as- 
certains his present status. Next, he 
inquires into his history in order to de- 
termine the relation his background 
and habits have to his present condi- 
tion. After administering emergency 
treatment, he will inaugurate a pro- 
gram designed to correct habits or de- 
ficiencies in the patient which induced 
his present illness, while, at the same 
time, new habits to build the body, 
mind, and emotions will gradually be 
developed. 

It is well known that Negro chil- 
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dren, in many communities, because of 
poor and indifferent teachers, short 
terms, and inadequate facilities, have 
many deficiencies at whatever level of 
education they are found. In other 
words, they are educationally sick, and 
the teacher who has the proper pro- 
fessional spirit will treat his pupils in 
a similar manner to that used by a 
good physician. The reorganization 
and redirection of Negro education is 
needed today not alone to prevent ed- 
ucational deficiencies in the future, but 
in so far as is possible to detect and 
remedy present deficiencies. 

The professionally minded teacher, 
therefore, will approach his pupils 
sympathically and scientifically. He 
will be neither biased by friendships 
nor prejudiced by antipathies. He will 
be open-minded and fair as he gives 
the child an opportunity to demon- 
strate what he knows. If and when de- 
ficiencies are revealed, he will with 
as slight embarrassment to the pupils 
as possible, render every possible aid 
in overcoming them. Without dispar- 
aging the thousands of high-minded, 
consecrated teachers found in our 
schools throughout the country, it 
might be said parenthetically that Ne- 
gro children have enough difficulties 
and frustrations to encounter as a re- 
sult of their social and economic status 
without having added a further feel- 
ing of inferiority by the unprofessional 
conduct of teachers. 

The teacher is as responsible for the 
intellectual and emotional adjustment 
of his pupils as is a physician for the 
physical health of his patients. Cer- 
tainly then he should not have a less 
professional and sympathetic ap- 
proach than the physician. 

Whatever else is accomplished in the 


reorganization and redirection of the 
education of Negroes, if a better rap- 
port is not established between teach- 
ers and pupils, the results will be neg- 
ligible. 

An appreciation of the value of a 
strong organization is another essen- 
tial in the development of professional 
spirit. There is power in the associa- 
tion of large numbers of professionally 
minded persons who have common 
purposes. Negro teachers will never 
impress the public or those in power 
of their sincerity and earnestness until 
they develop a central independent or- 
ganization that can coordinate the 
various educational interests of the 
group. The National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools is an at- 
tempt in this direction, but with near- 
ly 60,000 Negro teachers in the United 
States, the Association has less than 
1,000 members! 

As important as individuals are in 
initiating thought and action, an or- 
ganization is required to make such 
thought and action articulate in the 
life of the group. It is required to serve 
as an impartial court of reference for 
the solution of problems, and as an 
agency for the mobilization of public 
opinion. Until Negro teachers strength- 
en their professional organizations, 
they will be impotent in their demands 
for a large part in the reorganization 
and redirection of their education. 


NEED oF A PHILOSOPHIC ATTITUDE 


Just as one cannot interpret a part 
without seeing its relation to the 
whole, so one cannot think accurately 
about the school unless one sees its 
relation to life; and this cannot be 
done unless one sees a unity in life. 
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It follows, then, that the reorganiza- 
tion and redirection of the education 
of Negroes requires on the part of 
teachers a philosophic attitude, which 
in turn, requires that they have per- 
spective; that they not only have the 
ability to analyze the various bodies 
of knowledge pertinent to their prob- 
lem, but that they shall also be able 
to put them together again in a uni- 
fied whole—to synthesize and human- 
ize existing knowledge. 

It is realized that many conditions 
in our scientific and technological age 
have militated against the develop- 
ment of the philosophic attitude, but 
there is a tendency on the part of 
many of the greatest scientists today 
to appreciate the importance of the 
philosophic spirit as an integrating 
force. 

Education today is in a serious state 
of flux. It is burdened with the same 
type of confusion that prevails in so- 
ciety in general. The condition in the 
education of Negroes is even worse 
than that prevailing in the education 
of the dominant group. Administra- 
tors, and school officials—most of 
whom are men of practical affairs— 
cannot be expected to bring to bear 
on the problem that reflection, contem- 
plation, and philosophic attitude which 
the situation requires. Therefore, if the 
teachers fail to do it, it will not be 
done. 

Another factor which the _philo- 
sophic attitude encourages is that of 
maturity. A person that has reached 
maturity faces the realities of life 
squarely; he is tolerant and patient; 
he evaluates present situations in 
terms of the past and possible future; 
he is not hasty in drawing conclusions 
nor is he hesitant when action is nec- 


essary; he is critical, yet not cynical; 
he will appreciate the importance of 
discipline and at the same time not 
allow himself to be bound by it; he 
will not mistake the superficial for the 
real; while mastering knowledge, he 
will not become a slave to it; and, 
while seeking the new, he will not dis- 
regard the old. 

Such are the requirements of those 
who would reorganize and redirect the 
education of Negroes. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of 
Negroes is a lack of intellectual and 
emotional maturity. Maturity does not 
always come with age, nor position, 
nor with academic degrees. Care 
should be taken, therefore, lest the im- 
portant task of determining the future 
of the Negro race, through educational 
revision, be placed in incompetent 
hands. 


NEED OF COURAGE 


The first thing that teachers must 
overcome in an effort to reorganize and 
redirect the education of Negroes is 
their own complacency. It is easy and 
comfortable to move along in the same 
old channels in contrast to the energy 
required to overcome inertia. More- 
over, teachers have vested interests, 
and to disturb them is frequently a 
dangerous undertaking. To attack 
complacency and _ vested interests, 
whether in one’s self or in others re- 
quires courage. But it must be done 
sooner or later. 

Negroes have had so many failures 
and have met with so many frustra- 
tions both in school and in the world 
of work that they have developed a 
sort of failure complex. Frequently 
they hesitate because of fear of failure, 
and doubt the possibility of success. 
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Criticism within the race, and diffi- 
culties without, have produced a 
tentativeness and timidity. These are 
conditions that will be encountered by 
anyone attempting educational revi- 
vision. It will require courage to face 
and overcome them. 

It is not popular today to talk of 
the value of traditions, but if the re- 
construction of education is to mean 
anything of lasting value to Negroes, it 
must recapture the lost virtues which 
were emphasized in earlier days, 
namely, thoroughness, simplicity, dis- 
cipline, and morality. Some means for 
the inculeation of these qualities must 
be provided in the structure of the ed- 
ucational program, but first and fore- 
most, they must be instilled in the 
lives of teachers. To discuss them, to 
advocate them, to practice them, re- 
quires courage, but the prize, individ- 
ually and racially, will be worth the 
effort. 

Finally, if there is one admonition 
more than any other that needs to be 
given Negro teachers in their efforts to 
reorganize and redirect education it is: 
Dare to Be Different! Herd-minded- 
ness is a characteristic of the age and 
of America. It has influenced every 
phase of our lives. We dare not speak 
differently, nor dress differently, nor 
look differently from our fellows. We 
must even have the same interests and 
emotions, or we are dubbed provin- 
cial. The most disastrous aspect of the 
whole trend is that it has invaded the 
realm of the intellect, and now all must 
“think” alike. 

Education in our democracy, 
strange as it may seem, is designed to 
produce just the opposite effect from 
the picture given above. It has the 
power to do so if we will allow it. Its 
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one and grand objective is not to make 
men alike, but to make them appreci- 
ate, appraise, and appropriate their 
differences; not to teach them to know 
the same facts and to do the same 
things, but to cultivate their individ- 
ual powers, so as to add variety and 
enrichment to life. 

If the Negro is to remain a sepa- 
rate, independent entity in the body 
politic, then he must develop his spe- 
cial powers and peculiar gifts as a 
matter of self-preservation. If he is 
to be merged and integrated in to the 
social order, then he must develop his 
special powers and peculiar gifts as a 
matter of self-respect. 

The common, everyday needs and 
abilities should not be neglected, but 
wherever a_ special gift appears, 
whether it be singing or cooking, enter- 
taining or serving, it should be culti- 
vated. It will require courage on the 
part of teachers, counselors, parents, 
and administrators, but Negroes have 
reached a place in their lives when 
they are either going to march for- 
ward to greater heights, through the 
reorganization and redirection of the 
education of the youth and the adults, 
or they will begin to retrograde; they 
will not mark time. 

It was a saying of Aristotle “that 
education was an ornament in pros- 
perity and a refuge in adversity.” 
Shall Negroes delude themselves by 
thinking that they are still living in a 
period of prosperity and allow their 
education to remain ornamental, or 
shall they dare to face realities, and 
with the courage of desperation accept 
education as their refuge and reorgan- 
ize and redirect it toward the recon- 
struction of their own lives and the 
lives of those with whom they are to 
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be associated in this grand experiment 
of democratic living. 

As education was the salvation of 
the race in the past, its reorganization 
and redirection will be its salvation in 
the present and future. Without a re- 
vitalized and reconstructed education, 
however, Negroes are likely to revert 
to a form of intellectual slavery more 
serious than the physical bondage of 
the past. 

In the words of Robert Charles 
Winthrop: 

Slavery is but half abolished, emancipation 
is but half completed, while millions of free- 
men with votes in their hands are left with- 


out education. Justice to them, the welfare 
of the States in which they live, the safety 
of the whole Republic, the dignity of the 
elective franchise—all alike demand that the 
still remaining bonds of ignorance shall be 
unloosed and broken and the minds as well 
as the bodies of the emancipated go free. 


We need an emancipator today to 
free us from the bondage of unorgan- 
ized, disorganized, and misdirected ed- 
ucation; and from blind imitation of 
others. This time, however, if there be 
an Emancipator, it will not be a Lin- 
coln, nor a New England missionary, 
but it will be Negro teachers them- 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


The Reorganization and Redirection of 


Negro Education: A Critical Comment 
CHARLES H. JUDD 


As one reads the contributions of 
the different authors in this Yearbook 
one has the discouraging feeling which 
commonly comes from the study of 
nearly all the current writings in the 
field of education. There is an ab- 
stractness, an absence of tangible 
planning, a lack of indication of the 
direction in which reform is to move if 
it is to be effective which leave the 
reader with the conviction that there 
is a sharp difference between the abil- 
ity to recognize problems and the 
genius to solve them. One author of an 
article in this Yearbook wants federal 
money for Negro schools, another 
wants the teaching profession lifted to 
a new level, another wants political 
inefficiency and corruption eliminated 
from American life, another would ap- 
peal to the democratic desires of the 
people of this country to improve con- 
ditions—as if the people really were 
ideal democrats—another wants the 
curriculum improved, another wants 
rural schools consolidated. Mixed with 
these positive demands there is a great 
deal of complaint about present con- 
ditions. Negro schoolhouses are de- 
scribed as dog houses, Negroes are de- 
scribed as victims of the rashness of 
reconstruction or as suppressed by the 
assumed superiority of white people. 
Complaint becomes at some points 
bitter and even vituperative. 

Certainly there is much justification 
for complaint and much need for new 
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idealism in civilized communities. 
Taken one by one, most of the conten- 
tions in this Yearbook are convincing. 
After reading an article one almost de- 
cides to go out and carry on a vigorous 
campaign for the measures advocated. 
On sober second thought, however, one 
sees that most of the panaceas sug- 
gested will not accomplish what the au- 
thors want. There is one all-pervasive 
condition which none of the articles 
seem to stress, that is human inertia. 

Why do most of the authors fail to 
recognize the fact that after all the 
only way in which improvement will 
really be achieved is through the prop- 
er employment of existing people and 
equipment? Why does the world have 
to wait until politicians become angels 
or dog houses are replaced by palaces? 
If the Negroes, or the white people, of 
this country are going to improve edu- 
cation there will have to be a start 
made from the point where the coun- 
try now is. Why is it not possible for 
the Negroes to see that they ought to 
begin, not next month or next year, but 
this very afternoon to undertake the 
tasks which lie nearest at hand? Why 
is it difficult to see that Negroes will 
have to improve what Negroes are now 
doing if the high ambitions which are 
eloquently set forth in this Yearbook 
are to be attained? Is it not very 
doubtful whether Negroes or their 
white neighbors would know what to 
do with a well-equipped school if one 
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descended upon them from heaven? 

It ought to be possible for each 
writer of an article in this Yearbook in 
the time which was required to pre- 
pare his paper to get together one very 
good and interesting lesson and put it 
in form for immediate presentation to 
children. The world would profit very 
greatly if it could have 23 first- 
class lessons prepared by eminent 
authors ready and suitable for use in 
schools. It would not be necessary to 
draw on federal funds or to rebuild 
schoolhouses in order to improve con- 
ditions if the schools were supplied 
with better lessons. In fact, it seems 
altogether likely that the better 
schoolhouses would follow as natural 
sequels to increased intelligence. Per- 
haps if politicians received better and 
more vital instruction they would 
govern the nation better. Improve- 
ment always seems to be easy when 
one dreams of great revolutions. Real 
improvement in any line is usually 
the result of an aggregate of changes 
which, taken individually, are com- 
monplace and trivial. 

The important fact about common- 
place trivialities is that they reveal 
the true characteristics of people far 
more clearly than do dreams. For ex- 
ample, no occupant of a real dog house 
ever planted flowers in front of his 
residence. On the other hand, it re- 
quires very little imagination to think 
of a front yard of even a ramshackle 
human abode as equipped without cost 
other than a few minutes of labor with 
plants that will show the interest of 
those within the abode for higher 
things. Cleaning up and beautifying 
the front yard of a schoolhouse is not 
a very grandiose undertaking but it 
can be made a highly educative exer- 





cise. There are germs of agricultural 
understanding and of aesthetic appre- 
ciation in the teaching which the 
humblest Negro teacher can plant in 
the minds of her pupils if she will show 
the mild initiative necessary to rescue 
the schoolhouse from legitimate classi- 
fication as a dog house. 

Somewhere in every discussion of 
Negro education reference is made to 
the fact that Negroes are oppressed 
by economic conditions. This is true, 
but here again it seems idle merely to 
dream about a windfall which will 
make thrift unnecessary. Why not be- 
gin where the Negro oppressed by eco- 
nomic want now is? The school can 
lay the foundation for a proper under- 
standing of values if it will create in 
the minds of pupils a concept of value. 
It is not necessary even to have money 
in hand or in prospect to give children 
a knowledge of the meaning of the 
word “value” and an insight into the 
importance of conserving resources. 
Every tree that grows by the side of 
the public highway has value. It has 
required a long time to produce the 
tree. To replace the tree would entail 
the expenditure of energy in planting 
and protecting the new tree. If some 
Negro teacher could be induced to give 
up for a period or two the formal les- 
sons now too often taught in school 
and could be encouraged to take her 
pupils out where there is a tree, a first- 
class lesson in economics could be pro- 
vided without consolidation of school 
districts or federal aid. 

Someone may object that the fore- 
going suggestions overlook the fact 
that Negro teachers are not trained 
to carry on the practical kind of teach- 
ing that is implied. The point which 
these present critical comments on the 
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Yearbook are trying to drive home is 
that the leaders in Negro education 
ought to prepare lessons for the teach- 
ers now in schools and not devote so 
much energy to deploring present con- 
ditions or fabricating hopes for a revo- 
lution. 

It ought to be made clear that what 
is here said is not applicable merely to 
this particular Yearbook. Educational 
literature about white schools is for 
the most part of exactly the type 
found in this yearbook. The exhorta- 
tions for improvement presented to 
white teachers do not deal in any large 
measure with the concrete materials 
which can be used in schools. 

Nowhere is this statement more 
clearly illustrated than in the volumes 
which have been written in recent 
years on the necessity of introducing 
into schools courses or lessons that will 
make pupils intelligent on social prob- 
lems. The educational world has con- 
vinced itself a thousand times over 
that it is well-nigh criminal to teach 
algebra to children and thus consume 
their time and attention if no instruc- 
tion is given in the ordinary require- 
ments of civic justice. The education- 
al fraternity is sound on the theory of 
social education but deplorably in- 
competent, and confessedly so, when it 
comes to doing anything effective 
about correcting the major defect in 
the school curriculum. 

When one reads the list of intellec- 
tual leaders who contribute to this and 
other yearbooks one cannot refrain 
from suggesting that each one of these 
leaders draw from his rich experience 
one lesson on such a topic as what 
makes a leader a leader. Other topics 
are: How does one conserve one’s 
health? What is it that makes people 


willing to cooperate with some persons 
and loath to associate with others? To 
be sure, these are very primary prob- 
lems to receive the attention of great 
minds, but if these primary problems 
of social life could be solved a great 
many of the dreams which are now 
elaborated in yearbooks would come 
true. 

To be quite concrete, the thesis can, 
in my judgment, be defended that all 
schools for Negroes and for whites 
should devote themselves with as 
much vigor as they can command to 
teaching reading better than they have 
ever taught it before. There is grave 
danger that improvement of education 
will be thought of as adding new sub- 
jects to the curriculum. There is a 
glamour about new things and about 
new undertakings that puts them and 
keeps them in the focus of attention. 
The reformers in education frequently 
think that in order to achieve im- 
provement they must introduce voca- 
tional education or art education or 
activities of various kinds. It is easy 
to stimulate enthusiasm for unfamiliar 
educational undertakings. At the pres- 
ent time there is in American educa- 
tion an excitement which amounts to 
mania for new devices and new ideas. 
The fact that the race has through 
long generations been perfecting read- 
ing and number attracts less attention 
than the importance of these intellec- 
tual institutions justifies. Vocations 
can be acquired much more easily 
than the art of reading. Furthermore, 
he who reads well has access to all 
kinds of valuable aids in solving the 
practical problems of life. 

There is no necessity of laboring 
the point. If this Yearbook fails to 
stimulate Negro teachers to do better 
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what they are trying to de with the 
fundamentals it will be less helpful 
than it should be. The answer to the 
question, what are the next steps in 
Negro education, is: Make the next 
generation better readers. If this pro- 
gram is accepted, there is work for 
every teacher in every school. There 
is opportunity for cooperative attack 
on all the problems both general and 
specific that leaders in Negro educa- 
tion can discover. 

It is, perhaps, not quite fair to write 
in this way about this Yearbook with- 
out inserting at some point an explicit 
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acknowledgment of the value of 
many of the recommendations which 
are contained in the articles. The plans 
for education set forth in this Year- 
book are in no sense of the word to 
be thought of as opposed or rejected 
because of the plea for immediate at- 
tention to fundamentals. The Year- 
book builds superstructures of large 
and imposing significance. The sub- 
stantial basis on which the superstruc- 
tures are to rest if they are to be 
permanent are in danger of being 
taken for granted—as they should not 
be—or even overlooked entirely. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


Some Major Implications of the Fifth Year- 


book of the Journal of Negro Education 
DAVID A. LANE, JR. 


It is not the purpose of this chapter 
to summarize each of the twenty- 
three studies and discussions that con- 
stitute Parts I and II of this Yearbook, 
but to present certain observations and 
conclusions by way of general sum- 
mary and by way of comment upon 
some of the larger aspects of the vital 
issues that the Yearbook opens up. 

The contributors deserve commen- 
dation, at the outset, upon the general 
evenness, clarity, and cogency of their 
discussions. It could be wished, how- 
ever, that at least one of the selected 
contributors to the symposium (Part 
II) had been a person less closely as- 
sociated with the education of Negroes 
than any of those represented. All of 
the thirteen Negro and three of the 
eight white contributors are, or have 
been, members of the administrative 
or teaching staffs of Negro schools or 
of organizations concerned exclusively 
with Negro education, while the other 
five white contributors have for a 
number of years been more or less 
closely associated with Negro educa- 
tion and its problems. It may be that 
their very closeness to the situation 
makes them, in spite of themselves, 
less objective and impersonal in their 
interpretations and conclusions than 
could be desired, and if so, that the 
points of view they present might be 
corrected or modified, for the lay read- 
er, by comparison with the views of 


one or more equally competent stu- 
dents whose chief or sole interest is in 
the general American scene, without 
special interest in the welfare of 
Negroes, the education of Negroes, or 
philanthropic aid to the education of 
Negroes. Certainty of perspective, 
above all else, is needed when long- 
distance planning is being projected. 


THE SocraL TASK OF THE 
Necro ScHoou 


Throughout its pages and especially 
in the chapters by Wilkerson, Bunche, 
Johnson, Bousfield, Miller, and Pat- 
terson, the Yearbook demonstrates by 
abundant citation and illustration that 
the American Negro is not only faced 
with the general problems of Ameri- 
can life but is in addition constantly 
called upon to solve special problems 
which grow out of his marginal and 
minority status, accentuated by racial 
proscription and segregation. Whether 
with Johnson we place emphasis upon 
the historical background and socio- 
logical implications of the Negro’s cur- 
rent status or, with Bunche, upon its 
inseparability from the status of the 
underprivileged working classes in a 
capitalistic system, the facts are the 
same. A careful reading and analysis 
of Wilkerson and Davis’s painstaking 
study (Chapter IJ), in which 1380 
“neculiar” problems and issues are dis- 
covered, formulated, and classified un- 
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der six major headings, will convince 
the most skeptical reader, if there be 
such, that day by day and in every 
way the Negro does and must face 
problems and situations which are not 
always “uniquely Negroid,” to be sure, 
but which are “of greater importance 
than for white Americans generally” 
... “problems which are, in kind or 
degree, different for Negroes as con- 
trasted with white Americans general- 
ly.” They are, moreover, part and par- 
cel of the Negro’s life—the life with 
which his formal education should en- 
able him to cope. 

One clear and basic implication of 
the Yearbook is that the Negro school 
must not only perform the general 
functions of the American school but 
must in addition adopt and accomplish 
special social objectives because of the 
Negro’s distinctive problems. “Negro 
education,” says Lanier, “does not 
mean less education, but more.” To the 
extent that the Negro school -has not 
realized or has been only vaguely con- 
scious of these special objectives, its 
efforts should be redirected. 


THE SEGREGATED SCHOOL AND ITs 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The Yearbook as a whole also pre- 
sents in broad outline a picture of the 
segregated school system—elementary, 
secondary, collegiate, vocational, rural 
—that essays, or perhaps does not 
essay, to perform this special task. 
The now familiar facts concerning 
Negro-white disparities in school sup- 
port, finance, and availability, length 
of term, training and salaries of teach- 
ers, enforcement of attendance laws, 
and concerning similar discriminatory 
practices and conditions are rehearsed 
and reemphasized, as they should be. 
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It is pointed out that wherever segre- 
gation occurs, North or South, the 
Negro school with few if any excep- 
tions suffers a physical disadvantage 
as compared with the neighboring 
school for white children. Indeed, the 
states that maintain two systems of 
public schools are precisely the states 
least able to maintain one system; 
thus in the general and admitted in- 
feriority of Southern schools the com- 
pulsorily-segregated Negro school be- 
comes an even more inferior school by 
every measurable, physical standard 
of educational efficiency. 

Leavell, in Chapter XVI, graphi- 
cally presents what appear to be new 
data concerning the startling degree 
to which Southern public school build- 
ings for Negroes represent a smaller 
outlay of public funds than that to 
which the Negro population is entitled. 
When in Mississippi’s counties which 
have a Negro population of less than 
25 per cent the Negro children consti- 
tute 4.3 per cent of the state’s edu- 
cables but are housed in schools that 
represent only 1.6 per cent of the 
state’s outlay for public school build- 
ings, while in counties having a Negro 
population of more than 50 per cent, 
the Negro children comprise 35.2 per 
cent of the state’s educables but are 
provided with school buildings that 
represent only 7.5 per cent of the 
state’s outlay for school buildings, and 
when similar conditions, with negligi- 
ble exceptions, are characteristic of the 
entire South, it is evident that from 
this point of view alone, to say nothing 
of other evils, Horne’s characteriza- 
tion of the segregated school as 4 
purveyor of “dog house education” 
(Chapter IV) is only too accurate. 

A second clear and basic implication 
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of the Yearbook is that lack of ade- 
quate financial support, due to in- 
equitable division of public funds that 
are themselves inadequate, is a pri- 
mary handicap of the segregated 
school; further, that increased and 
adequate financial support, both pub- 
lic and private, are not only essential 
but prerequisite to even a reasonably 
satisfactory program of Negro educa- 
tion. “Before any discussion of the 
special direction and organization of 
the segregated school is pertinent,” 
writes Robinson in Chapter VIII, “the 
Negro must wage a fight for an insti- 
tution that can honestly be called a 
school.” “More money for Negro edu- 
cation” is the burden of Newbold’s 
plea (Chapter XXII). And Aery, in 
Chapter IX: 


The emphasis in the dual system has 
been, not simply securing better schools for 
whites first, but rather in giving whites more 
than their share of the educational funds, 
on the assumption that the dominant 
group can not be held fully to account for 
the use of public funds. Some method must 
be found for compelling the governing group 
to deal justly with the Negro group which, 
because it is unorganized politically, is so 
helpless. 

The writer cannot refrain here from 
calling special attention to the plan of 
federal assistance to education in the 
states recently proposed by Charles 
H. Judd before the St. Louis Meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence, 
N.E.A., in February of this year,’ and 
mentioned briefly by Robinson, be- 
cause of its significance with refer- 
ence to this second basic implication 
of the Yearbook and with reference to 
Negro education in the Southern 

1The full text of this address appears in the 
March, 1936 issue of the Elementary School Jour- 
nal, University of Chicago Press, pp. 497-512, as 


well as in the Proceedings of the Dept. of Super- 
intendence, 
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states. Speaking before that meeting 
he proposed an experimental period of 
“modest” federal aid to elementary 
and secondary education in the states, 
to be distributed 


first and in largest measure to those states 
in which the average income is low 


and upon the basis of certain federal 
demands, among which he listed 


passage of a reasonable attendance law 


together with a guaranty 


that all schools in all sections of each state 
be conducted each year for a sufficient num- 
ber of months to provide proper prepara- 
tion for citizenship 

[and] a decent enforcement of the funda- 
mental law ... requiring that there be no dis- 
crimination against any citizen because of 
race or color. 

Here, as the well-considered proposal 
of one of America’s most influential 
educational leaders, is a plan of action 
that strikes to the very root of the 
evil and suggests a remedy that de- 
serves the support of all who are genu- 
inely interested in the equalization of 
educational opportunity, with special 
reference to the Negro. 


SEGREGATION AND THE AMERICAN IDEAL 

The Yearbook goes even further, 
however, and insists that any final 
consideration of the redirection or re- 
organization of Negro education must 
ultimately be based squarely upon a 
definite philosophy with reference to 
social validity of the segregated school 
and the permanence of racial proscrip- 
tion in general, even though it be quite 
clear that both will continue for many 
moons to come. Holmes, in introducing 
and defining the question, strikes home 
at once: 


The distinguishing feature of the sepa- 
. is the fact that this 


rate Negro school. . 
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species of segregation is compulsory and 
therefore, in the minds of many, undemo- 
cratic and contrary to the spirit of Ameri- 
can ideals. The critical educators of both 
races, therefore, should carefully take into 
account this basic feature of Negro educa- 
tion from the standpoint of its social valid- 
ity, keeping in mind the ultimate implica- 
tions of compulsory, segregated schools in 
the light of the fundamental ideals of 
Americanism. 


And Wilkerson, in Chapter II: 


Negro education .. . even though the ulti- 
mate solution of America’s race problem 
must remain in the far-distant future, should 
be ... for a continuous struggle to emerge. 


Carney, in Chapter XV 


in no sense condones segregation as a prin- 
ciple, but would merely recognize existing 
forces and attempt to overcome their evil 
influences while in operation, working con- 
sistently meanwhile for their eradication. 


And Gallagher, in Chapter XVII: 


Segregation in education is our handicap 
and our opportunity. . . . Take the segre- 
gated school as the only educational tool 
now legally available—but use it to defeat 
segregation. Work to strengthen and to im- 
prove the educational offerings of the racial 
school—but work toward the objective of 
an interracial society with interracial 
schools. Live in the only kind of society 
now offered to us—but work to change it. 


There are many persons (including 
some of the contributors to the Year- 
book) who say with good reason that 
all such considerations are entirely 
academic and that to propound this 
point of view is to tilt at windmills. 
For the present, admittedly so. Noth- 
ing, however, is either more important 
or more practical than sound theory. 
Nothing is settled until settled right, 
and any plan for the education of 
Negroes must in the final analysis be 
predicated upon a clear answer to the 
question of whether it is expected or 








planned that it will always be true in 
America that, in the words of Kelly 
Miller (Chapter XX), “the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Golden Rule, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Constitution of 
the United States all break down or 
balk at the color line.” 

A third major implication of the 
Yearbook is that irrespective of pres- 
ent conditions, which must be met, 
dealt with, and made the most of, the 
ultimate goal to be set should be the 
complete integration of the Negro into 
the life of the nation and the eventual 
disappearance of the segregated school. 


THE YEARBOOK’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


Such, it seems to the writer, are 
three major implications of the dis- 
cussions presented in this Yearbook. A 
recapitulation of these major points of 
view, adding, by paraphrase and quo- 
tation, certain conclusions and recom- 
mendations which appear in the Year- 
book and which seem tenable, would 
be something like the following: 


1. If we believe in the eventual 
triumph of the democratic principles, 
the emergence of the Negro from com- 
pulsory proscription and his complete 
integration into the American body 
politic must not be held to be impossi- 
ble or unthinkable, but must be an 
ultimate goal of Negro education and 
of white education as well. 

2. In keeping with American prin- 
ciples, the unsegregated public school 
is likewise the ultimate ideal toward 
which all efforts must unswervingly be 
bent. “The whole of the educational 
task cannot be included in a school 
which, by necessity, includes only a 
partial sampling of society.” 

3. In the absence, however, of 4 
Mussolini to bring about social change 
over-night by imperial decree, it is the 
continuing task of educators and of 
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education both white and black to use 
the imperfect tools available and 
through education to bring about the 
conditions devoutly to be desired. 

4, Thus a long-continuing program 
of public information and education 
must be set up: (a) to bring home to 
the American people the fact that its 
full possibilities cannot be realized ex- 
cept by the full realization of the 
possibilities of every element of its 
citizenry, and (b) to convince the 
South that since the Negro is a vital 
part of its economic structure, there 
can be no substantial progress in the 
South unless the Negro shares fully in 
it. 

5. Meanwhile, among other prob- 
lems of school finance, an immediate 
and basic problem in Negro education 
is that of securing adequate financial 
support and especially equitable divi- 
sion of school funds between white and 
Negro schools. Supervised federal aid 
seems now to offer the most practicable 
and hopeful solution. Perhaps nothing 
is now of more importance than that 
friends of Negro education everywhere 
should support a carefully-worked-out 
plan for such federal aid based upon 
definite guaranties by the states. They 
should also urge the continuance and 
increase of philanthropies that have 
proved so valuable. 

6. The Negro’s intimate knowledge 
of his own problems should be utilized 
in the administration of Negro schools 
through the participation of Negroes 
in their administration. 

7. In the rural South where the bulk 
of Negroes live, a program of educa- 
tion and community uplift more 
adapted to the rural situation than the 
type of education commonly given, 
seems necessary. This program, while 
adapted to farm life in both its highest, 
and lowest reaches, should also keep in 
mind the typical mobility of the 
American people, including the Negro. 
Since the rural school, moreover, 
should properly be the center of the 
community, even more so than in 
urban centers, a proper balance be- 
tween the number of consolidated 
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schools and the number of “communi- 
ty” schools should be maintained. The 
furtherance of this program should 
be adopted by Negro land-grant col- 
leges as part of their special function. 
American educators, moreover, might 
well investigate current activities in 
Mexico with reference to rural educa- 
tion. 

8. In view of the rapid changes in 
the technological fields and in view of 
the Negro’s marginal status with refer- 
ence to these fields, a major objective 
of his vocational training should be an 
unspecialized technique of manipula- 
tion adaptable to various mechanical 
occupations. Trade schools should give 
attention to teaching groups of related 
trades and to the in-service training of 
service employees. Vocational guid- 
ance must be an actuality in operation 
and not merely another educational 
term glibly repeated. 

9. On the college level it seems clear 
that a study of availability, enroll- 
ments, and offerings should be made to 
determine whether there are too many 
or too few colleges for Negroes and 
possibly to bring about a more rational 
allocation of both territory and func- 
tion of individual colleges. 

10. While the general aims of all 
education are universal, the Negro 
school, no matter what its level or 
type, must perform in addition to its 
general functions as an American 
school a distinctive social task growing 
out of the distinctive problems of 
Negro life in America. Thus “Negro 
education does not mean less educa- 
tion, but more.” 

11. Some of the objectives, finally, 
of the “more” education which should 
be included in the program of the 
Negro school and college and of which 
teachers in Negro schools should be 
actively conscious are: 

a. An understanding of, an attitude 
toward, and at least a tentative solu- 
tion of the special problems of Negro 
life in America; 

b. Cultivation of special racial tal- 
ents; 

d. Overcoming or compensating spe- 
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cial racial shortages and handicaps; 

e. Development of a “minority 
strategy”’; 

f. Development of a legitimate ra- 
cial pride, but not fanciful glorifica- 
tion, through familiarity with the con- 
tributions of the several races, and 
especially of the Negro race, to civili- 
zation and to America. 

CoNCLUSION 

Each contributor to the Yearbook 
was informed, as stated in the prefac- 
ing Editorial Note, that it was not the 
purpose of the Yearbook “to gather 
additional facts” concerning the edu- 
cation of Negroes in the United States, 
“but rather to interpret and synthesize 
the facts already gathered” so as to 
take “a comprehensive look at the 
education of [American] Negroes as a 
whole” and “to ascertain what, if any, 
reorganization or redirection may be 
necessary and how they may be most 
expeditiously effected.” The question 
at least hinted that some kind or kinds 
of reorganization, redirection, or spe- 
cial emphasis are advisable or neces- 
sary, although care was taken to imply 


nothing concerning what kind. Thus 
the way was left open for the full 
presentation and discussion of funda- 
mental issues and of specific pro- 
cedures as well. 

With such an unlimited field, and 
when it is remembered that each con- 
tributor worked independently, the ex- 
tent to which the issues have been 
clearly joined is remarkable and, it is 
to be hoped, indicates the abundance 
of sound thought and serious study 
that are being given to the future of 
the Negro and of Negro education. If 
we believe that clear-headed thinking, 
when translated into action, will 
eventually solve any social problem, 
the JouRNAL oF Necro Epvucation, 
through its Fifth Yearbook, has again 
amply justified its existence. It has 
presented essential facts, formulated 
the resultant problems, and offered at 
least some clear proposals for their 
eventual solution. The sifting and final 
resolution of these and other proposals 
and the determination of actual steps 
to be taken are for the future. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


The Reorganization and Redirection of 
Negro Education: A Critical Analysis 


E. GEORGE PAYNE 


It is obviously difficult, within the 
limited space at my disposal, to enter 
into detail in the discussion of the 
points of view and emphases of the 
various writers in this symposium. 
Perhaps the most valuable procedure 
would be to follow that of Mr. D. A. 
Wilkerson in his study of “A De- 
termination of the Peculiar Problems 
of Negroes in Contemporary American 
Society,” but neither space nor time 
will allow this. I shall, therefore, at- 
tempt a comprehensive view of the 
problems as presented, and without 
reference to the specific contributions, 
point out the good and bad points of 
the positions maintained. Of course, 
the discussion will be colored by my 
own point of view and perhaps my 
own prejudices. 

In spite of the fact that Mr. Wilker- 
son, in his study of the literature of 
Negro education, comes to the conclu- 
sion that Negro education involves 
special consideration and requires a 
unique redirection and emphasis, the 
writers in the symposium, generally 
conclude that no special redirection or 
emphasis is necessary, and that the 
problem of Negro education and its 
reconstruction is just a part of the 
need of educational redirection in 
America. Aside from an occasional 
emphasis in the necessity of reverting 
to fundamentals, and an emphasis 
upon an old-time conventional school 
program for Negro schools, and a more 


frequent just “righteous indignation” 
at the evident discrimination against 
the Negro in the schools of the coun- 
try, particularly in the South, the ar- 
ticles fall into a conventional mold in 
line with the general philosophy of 
American education, emphasizing the 
necessity of the reconstruction of the 
whole educational program in line with 
needs of education in a democracy. 
Moreover, if the word “Negro” should 
be extracted from the manuscripts the 
whole might be published as a general 
treatise on education and be a credit- 
able publication. 

It is necessary here to restate the 
purposes of the Yearbook and indi- 
cate to what extent and in what way 
these purposes have been realized in 
the discussions presented. The purpos- 
es as expressed are: “to take a com- 
prehensive look at the education of 
Negroes as a whole, to ascertain what, 
if any, reorganization or redirection 
may be necessary and how they may be 
most expeditiously effected. In such a 
comprehensive evaluation it would 
naturally be expected that, first, some 
broad appraisal of present status 
would be both necessary and desir- 
able; second, that some examination 
be made of the needs which our pres- 
ent educational set-up is supposed to 
serve, to determine what form re- 
organization, or redirection should 
take, if found necessary, or where 
renewed efforts should fall, if more 
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drastic steps are unnecessary.” 

Under the first of these purposes the 
writers have amassed an enormous 
amount of data indicating the present 
status of the Negro and of Negro edu- 
cation, indicating that in many re- 
spects because of prejudice and dis- 
crimination the Negro occupies a 
distinct and peculiar place in our 
American democracy and education, 
but in general the point of view is that 
the larger purposes of democracy and 
the whole future of the Negro require 
that these peculiar problems of the 
Negro be solved without resort to the 
treatment of the Negro as a class in 
our society. They must be solved by 
an intelligent approach to the whole 
problem of education and a more en- 
lightened attitude toward all sub- 
merged people without relation to ori- 
gin or color. 

Under the second purpose, the view 
is all but universal that reorganization 
and redirection are necessary, but 
not as a distinct racial or minority 
problem; and under the third purpose, 
numerous programs are proposed for 
every variety of educational purpose, 
but they, on the whole, fall into the 
general mold of other modern educa- 
tional thinkers, and apply not to Ne- 
gro education but to education needed 
by all. These statements seem to me to 
summarize fairly definitely the nature 
of the contributions and the proposed 
methods for dealing with the problems 
considered. 

My criticism of the contributions in 
this symposium may best be presented 
by indicating my own philosophy and 
point of view concerning the education 
of the Negro in American society. It 
is obvious that whatever differences 
of culture, education, points of view, 


and the like, the Negro displays, from 
that of other Americans is not due to 
less native capacity or varying in- 
herited dispositions on the part of the 
Negro but to a difference of experi- 
ences conditioned by the special en- 
vironment in which the Negro has 
lived; an environment which has been 
created by the historical treatment of 
the Negro, by the prejudice and dis- 
crimination on the part of whites, and 
by the lack of educational, cultural, 
and vocational opportunities resulting 
from the restrictions enforced by the 
dor 1inant American group. Therefore, 
the educational set-up for the Negro 
must be determined by the way we 
propose to eliminate those conditions 
that are responsible for the situations 
displayed, unless we are willing to per- 
petuate an inferior status for this 
minority cultural group. The cre- 
ation of equal opportunity cannot be 
achieved by providing special educa- 
tion, but by attacking directly through 
education the problems of discrimina- 
tion, prejudice, limited opportunities, 
and the like involved. 

It is, moreover, clear to me that 
elimination of these prejudices and 
consequent discrimination cannot be 
brought about by an education of one 
kind for one group and another kind 
for another. As a matter of fact both 
groups need the same kind of educa- 
tion. Let us examine some of the re- 
spects in which this is true. 

First, the Negro has to his credit a 
record of notable accomplishments in 
the field of literature, art, the theatre, 
music, etc., etc., that could be used 
to give him pride in his race, ambition 
for accomplishment, determination to 
surmount his difficulties; in a word, a 
feeling of personality that would con- 
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tribute directly to his growth and self- 
realization. These outstanding accom- 
plishments are so obvious and so 
numerous that an attempt to enu- 
merate them is unnecessary, even if 
space permitted. It is, however, abso- 
lutely of no worth to present these 
racial accomplishments to the Negro 
without at the same time making 
others equally conscious of them, yet 
there has been no place in American 
education for teaching to the children 
of all the people the historical achieve- 
ments of the Negro. The omission of 
this important educational material is 
partly the result of the fact that, be- 
cause of race prejudice, publishers 
would not find a market for books 
which included an unbiased presenta- 
tion of Negro accomplishments. To 
remedy this omission of essential 
materials for the adequate social 
education of American youth is a fun- 
damental need of our educational re- 
construction and involves both a read- 
justment of subject matter of the 
curriculum, and a re-education of the 
educators, both white and colored, as 
well as the building of a program de- 
signed to change the attitudes of the 
whole group. Why not begin the task? 

Second, the Negro is said to have a 
high mortality, particularly infant 
mortality rate, and therefore has pecu- 
liar needs in this respect. Let us see 
whether this is true. If we examine the 
mortality situation in this country, we 
will find that there is a marked vari- 
ation, not only among cities and rural 
communities, but also within the cities 
themselves, and this may be accounted 
for on several grounds; namely, the 
intelligence and backbone of health 
authorities, the amount of congestion 
and bad housing conditions, the char- 


acter, amount, and convenience of 
play space, and the health intelligence 
of the citizens. None of these condi- 
tions apply especially to any racial 
group. To be sure Negroes are usually 
shunted off into undesirable crowded 
quarters where health conditions are 
unfavorable, but in no sense could we 
consider the matter of special educa- 
tion a remedy for these conditions. In- 
telligent Negroes, like intelligent 
whites, have a favorable mortality 
rate. On the other hand, whites who 
are in the submerged area and live in 
an unfavorable environment have a 
high mortality rate. The solution of 
this problem is one of education and 
not one of Negro education. 

Third, the Negro group has pro- 
duced scholars worthy of membership 
on the faculties of our great universi- 
ties and were it not for the fact of race 
and color they would be members of 
those faculties in considerable num- 
bers, both in the North and South. 
This situation exists to the detriment 
of both whites and Negroes and to the 
disadvantage of our American culture. 
Will special education of the Negro 
correct this unwarranted situation? 
Obviously not. The solution of the 
problem will require that it be faced 
by both colored and whites with de- 
termination, intelligence, and bravery. 
Education as carried on in this coun- 
try has produced none of these in any 
considerable quantity. 

Fourth, one point has been raised in 
these discussions that deserves more 
serious consideration; namely, the fact 
that Negroes are definitely limited in 
occupational and vocational oppor- 
tunity. Many professions do not admit 
them at all; trade unions spurn them 
as members; shop owners do not want 
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them as sales people; and business 
men will not employ them as stenog- 
raphers and secretaries. The query is 
raised whether we ought not to face 
the situation realistically, find out 
what vocations they can enter and 
train them to be exceptional workmen 
in those vocations. The implication is 
that then we will be proceeding scien- 
tifically by discovering needs and 
equipping Negro youth to meet them. 
This procedure may be considered sat- 
isfactory only if we are willing to ac- 
cept the philosophy of the status quo, 
and this I take it no red-blooded, intel- 
ligent, virile American is willing to do. 

Obviously our problem here is not 
one of the redirection of Negro educa- 
tion but of reconstruction of our social 
attitudes and practices, and this in- 
volves our whole educational program. 
In the meantime to accept the philos- 
ophy of the status quo to my mind 
would be fatal. My conviction is that 
we shall have to give no quarter and 
fight at every point for the principle 
of equal opportunity and no discrimi- 
nation. No Jim-Crowism can be tol- 
erated in American democracy. This 
is not a theoretical idealism, but an in- 
tensely practical facing of a problem 
of American democracy. 

Fifth, another point on which there 
was a difference of point of view needs 
consideration, namely, where separate 
schools for Negroes exist in the South, 
should not the program be reconstruct- 
ed in line with the needs of Negro 
children and a special program be pro- 
vided to meet those needs. The pre- 
ponderance of opinion among the writ- 
ers is that the needs are similar and 
that there are no required differences 
in program. This is true of the writers 
whether they favor a strictly academic 
program, an activity program, or a 


vocational one. Here again we shall 
have to decide this question on the 
basis of our philosophy of education 
in a democracy, and also on the basis 
of what we regard as the defects which 
education should seek to correct and 
the needs which it should serve. 

In practically all the papers of this 
symposium, the point of view that 
American education needs redirection 
and even complete reconstruction is 
held and emphasized. With this I am 
in complete agreement. We are in a 
situation in which we are cursed not 
only with too many ill-equipped and 
ignorant teachers dominated by super- 
stitions and prejudices, but we are also 
operating a program suitable to a 
nineteenth century agricultural soci- 
ety and not a twentieth century indus- 
trial civilization, much less in con- 
formity with a modern democracy. 
Our problem is to throw over our anti- 
quated educational programs—there 
are many now obsolete—and recon- 
struct education for both whites and 
Negroes in line with the needs of mod- 
ern democracy. 

The immediate need, moreover, is 
not merely one of educational pro- 
grams, but first one of equal rights for 
Negroes for such a program as we have. 
This point of view has been amply il- 
lustrated and emphasized by a number 
of writers in the symposium. Our prob- 
lem as I see it is to fight through the 
courts and through all other means at 
our disposal for equality of opportu- 
nity, which means equal school build- 
ings, facilities and equipment, trained 
teachers, salaries and all the rest that 
the term implies, as guaranteed by the 
constitution. This, I believe, most 
white educators, North and South, are 
ready to fight for, and without which 
our American democracy is a delusion. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


A Critical Summary of Articles Contributed 


to Symposium on Negro Education 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


In reading the articles contributed 
to this symposium, one finds it almost 
impossible to discover any common 
basis on which to evaluate the various 
contributions. The contributors have 
apparently paid little attention either 
to Dean Holmes’ elaborate statement 
of the problem or to Mr. Wilkerson’s 
painstaking effort to define the pecu- 
liar problems of the Negro. Naturally, 
the discussion had to be more or less 
academic because of the nature of the 
subject proposed. However, in order 
for a discussion of this nature to be 
fruitful it would have to take into con- 
sideration the various social and eco- 
nomic forces which control the educa- 
tion of the Negro and the possibility 
of influencing these forces so as to 
bring about the ends desired. 

In the first section dealing with the 
general reorganization and redirection 
of Negro education, the various con- 
tributions, where not purely declama- 
tory, expressed three fairly clear 
points of view. First, there were those 
who discussed Negro education from 
the standpoint of abstract educational 
principles. Then there were others 
who, while not regarding Negro educa- 
tion as different from education in 
general, indicated that the present 
situation of the Negro required special 
emphasis at certain points or that sub- 
jects taught in Negro schools should 
have a different content from that 


generally taught, The third point of 


view was presented by only one writer 
who regards the present status of Ne- 
gro education as simply a result of his- 
torical conditions and the present rela- 
tion of social classes in the capitalistic 
system. The first two viewpoints indi- 
cated above are discernible also in the 
three remaining sections of the sym- 
posium where the writers are supposed 
to deal with particular phases of the 
subject. 

Although one may divide the con- 
tributors roughly into two groups— 
those who discuss the subject from the 
standpoint of abstract educational 
principles and those who profess to 
take a “realistic”? view—writers in 
both groups are equally guilty of wish- 
ful thinking in that they ignore or fail 
to consider the actualities of the 
every-day world. Possibly, one would 
be inclined to exempt Dr. Bunche and 
Dr. Miller from this charge; since the 
former simply states in broad outlines 
what he considers the nature of the 
social and economic forces that ulti- 
mately determine the character of the 
educational system, black or white; 
while the latter with a rare cynicism 
plainly states that such discussions as 
the present are purely academic inas- 
much as white people control the eco- 
nomic resources upon which Negro 
education depends and will give the 
Negro the kind of education they want 
him to have. However, it might be sug- 


gested in regard to Dr. Miller’s posi- 
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tion that the Negro in a future crisis of 
our economic system may benefit just 
as he was emancipated through the 
conflict between the industrial North 
and the agrarian South. 

We need not pause to consider those 
writers who have discussed Negro edu- 
tion in terms of abstract educational 
principles. The unreality of their posi- 
tion is clear whether one is considering 
the education of whites or Negroes. Let 
us turn our attention to those writers 
who profess to take a “realistic” view 
of the situation. In presenting infor- 
mation on the deplorable condition of 
Negro education, these writers have 
added individual touches to an old and 
familiar picture. But, in telling us how 
to change the situation and towards 
what goals Negro education should be 
directed, there is great confusion as to 
ends and a lack of a sense of reality as 
to the efficacy of the means proposed 
to attain the desired ends. The bold 
realism which the writer displays in 
describing ‘‘dog house” education fades 
into wild dreams when he comes to 
discuss remedies. But his wild dream 
of a Mussolini cannot be passed over 
lightly ; because it contains certain vi- 
cious implications in view of the pres- 
ent state of the world, where “mus- 
’ are not looking out for the 
welfare of the oppressed masses but 
are following the dictates of the classes 
in power. 

Some of the writers who propose to 
deal “realistically” with the Negro 
have placed emphasis upon the low 
state of the Negro’s cultural develop- 
ment and have recommended that he 
should be given only the fundamental 
intellectual tools and the elementary 
knowledge which he now lacks. On the 
surface, this sounds logical and seems 


solinis’ 


to show an appreciation of reality. But 
it only requires a little reflection to 
realize that this program is utopian 
in its conception. Is this not just what 
the schools were supposed to be doing 
for the Negro all along? Have not dis- 
criminations against Negro pupils 
often been justified on the grounds 
that they were instituted to provide 
for the real needs of Negro pupils? 
More specifically, Tuskegee and all 
the schools that were supposed to em- 
body the Tuskegee ideal were built on 
this assumption. Whether one agrees 
or not with Mr. Newbold’s purely op- 
portunistic attitude towards securing 
a greater share of public funds for the 
Negro, he recognizes the simple truth 
that Negro education needs first of all 
adequate financial support. While he 
does not tell us how Negro education 
is going to get this support, his state- 
ment of this simple truth makes many 
of the idealistic discussions of special 
educational programs for the Negro 
sound fantastic. 

We might consider briefly some of 
these idealistic programs. Professor 
Johnson feels that the Negro’s educa- 
tion should be designed to make him 
understand his status and seek com- 
pensations within his cultural life in 
order that he may have a balanced 
personality. If it were possible to carry 
out such a proposal, the Negro might 
be made satisfied with his present 
status. But who desires to make the 
Negro satisfied with his present status 
except those who benefit by it? More- 
over, it is inconceivable how in our 
dynamic civilization, characterized by 
great mobility, such a thing would be 
possible except under a fascist dicta- 
torship. Those who would encourage 
race pride and racial self-respect in 
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the Negro are not ready to accept the 
consequences of such a development. 
What is the use of prating about using 
the schools to develop racial self- 
respect, when the very persons who 
talk about inculcating racial self- 
respect help to throw a brilliant stu- 
dent out of school because he leads the 
students in a protest against partici- 
pating in an entertainment at a Jim- 
Crow theatre? Realism in education 
often turns out to be very unrealistic 
when seen against the background of 
the actual system of control of Negro 
education. 

Similar criticisms can be directed 
against the other so-called “realistic” 
programs of education. When Mr. 
Heningburg starts out to tell us what 
Negro youth should challenge in the 
present social order and castigates po- 
litical science professors for not talk- 
ing on dangerous subjects, we expect 
him to attack some of the lions (eco- 
nomic?) that stand in the path of Ne- 
gro progress, but he attacks only such 
lambs as the failure of colleges to give 
Negro students courses in citizenship. 
Then flourishing the great weapon of 
vocational guidance, he advocates the 
preparation of Negroes for the service 
occupations in which most of them 
are found today! Certainly, Mr. Hen- 
ingburg does not realize how many 
Negro domestic workers have become 
unemployed during recent years 
through no fault of their own. But Mr. 
Heningburg is not alone in being so 
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unrealistic in his so-called “realistic” 
approach to the economic problems of 
the Negro and their relation to his 
education. The fact that the “realistic” 
industrial education given at Tuskegee 
and Hampton did not prepare the Ne- 
gro for entrance into modern industry, 
is so generally known today that it 
seems scarcely necessary to mention 
the fact. Less generally known is the 
fact that Tuskegee with its vast re- 
sources and idealism of service has 
been unable to change materially the 
life of the Negro farmers right at her 
door in Macon County. President Pat- 
terson’s program for Negro education 
simply proposes that the Negro should 
fit in where he can in the economic 
scheme, but it certainly offers no solu- 
tion of his economic problems. 

If the vast economic forces which 
control the destinies of Negro indus- 
trial workers and farmers can not be 
influenced by the educational process, 
an intelligent recognition of this fact 
is better than chimerical schemes for 
advancement which are bound to re- 
sult in disillusionment. On the other 
hand, if one is not going to deal realis- 
tically with the larger and more fun- 
damental social and economic forces 
which control the education of the Ne- 
gro, it seems wisest to do as Mr. Fav- 
rot who has confined his discussion to 
the small rural school and shown how 
within the limitations of the resources 
at one’s disposal some improvements 
may be introduced. 
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